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ADVERTISEMENT, 


„ 


F the Reader ſhould meet here with an 

thing, which he had not before attended 
to, it will not be in the Obſervations upon the 
Conſtitation and Courſe of Nature, theſe be- 
ing all obvious; but in the Application of them: 
In which, though there is nothing but what 
2 ppears to me of ſome real Weight, and there- 
fore of great Importance; yet he will obſerve 
ſeveral things, which will appear to him of ve- 
ry little, if he can think things to be of little 
Importance, which are of any real Weight at 
all, upon ſuch a Subject as Religion. However 
the proper Force of the following Treatiſe, 


lies in the whole general Analogy conſidered 
together. 


It is come, I know not how, to be taken for 
=prafited, by many Perſons, that Chriſtianity 1s 
not, ſo much as a Subject of Inquiry ; but that 
it is, now at length, diſcovered to be fictitious. 
And accordingly "they treat it, as if, in the 
preſent Age, this were an agreed Point, among 
all People of Diſcernment ; and nothing remain- 
ed, but to ſet it up 45 principal Subject of 

| | Mirth 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


Mirth and Ridicule, as it were, by Way of 
Repriſals, for its having ſo long interrupted the 
Pleaſures of the World. On the contrary, thus 
much, at leaſt, will be here found, not taken 
for granted, but proved, that any reaſonable 
Man, who will thoroughly conſider the Mat- 
ter, may be as much aſſured, as he is of his 
own Being, that however, it is not fo clear a 
Caſe, that there is nothing in it. There is I 
think, ſtrong Evidence of its Truth ; but it is 
certain no one can, upon Principles of Reaſon 
be ſatisfied of of the contrary. And the practi- 
cal Conſequence to be drawn from this, is 


not attended to, by every one who is concerned 
in it. 


May, 1736. 
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| Robable Evidence is eſſentialls diſtin- 
30! A ral Certainty, to the very loweſt Pre- 
9 ſumption. We cannot indeed ſay a 
thing is probably true upon one very ſlight Preſump- 

Fo ion for it; b:cauſe as there may be Probabilities on 
39 both ſides of a Queſtion, there may be ſome againſt 
it: and though there be not, yet a flight Preſumption 
does not beget that Degree of Conviction, which is 
implied in ſaying a thing is probably true. But that 


the ſlighteſt poſſible Preſumption, is of the Nature of 
a Probability, appears from hence; that ſuch low 
© Preſumption often repeated, will amount even to mo- 


> ral Certainty. Thus a Man's having obſerved the Ebb 
and Flow of the Tide to Day, affords ſome fort of 
Preſumption, though the loweſt imaginable, that it 


T Hf of this Event for ſo many Days, and Months, and 
Ages together, as it has been obſerved by Mankind, 

Lives us a full aſſurance that it will. 1 

ow” | B That. 


guiſhed from demonſtrative by this, 
that it admits of Degrees ; and of all 
Variety of them, from the higheſt mo- 


may happen again to Morrow : But the Obſcrvation 
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11 INTRODUCTION. 


That which chiefly conſtitutes Probability is expreſ- 
ikely, i. e. like ſome Truth, or 
m itſelf, in its. Evidence, in ſome 
more or fewer of its .Circumſtances. For when we 
determine a thing to be probably true, ſuppoſe that an 
Event has or will come to paſs, *tis from the Mind's 


remarking in it a Likeneſs to ſome other Event, which 


we nave obſerved has corfie to paſs. And this Ob- 
ſervation forms it numberleſs daily Inſtances, a Pre- 
ſuiaption, Opinion, or full Conviction, that ſuch E- 
vent has or will come to paſs; according as the Ob- 
ſervation 1s,..that the like Event has ſometimes, moſt 
commonly, or always ſo far as our obſervation reaches, 
come to pa ſs at like diſtances of Time, or Place, or 
upon Tike Occaſions. Hence ariſes the Belief, that a 
Child, if it hives twenty years, will grow up to the 
ſtature and ſtrength of a Man ; that Food will contri- 
bute to the preſervation of its Life, and the want of 
it for ſuch a rumber of days, be its certain Deſtruction. 
So likewiſe the rule and meaſure of our Hopes and 
Fears concerning the ſucceſs of our Purſuits z our Ex- 
pectations that Others will act ſo and ſo in ſuch Cir- 
cumſtances; and our Judgement that ſuch Actions 
proceed from ſuch Principles ; all theſe rely upon our 
having obſerved the like to what we hope, fear, ex- 
pect, judge, I ſay upon our having obſerved the like 
either with reſpect to Others or Ourſelves. And thus, 


whereas the Prince * who had always lived in a warm 


Climate, naturally concluded in the Way of Analogy, 
that there was no ſuch thing as Water's becoming hard ; 
becauſe he had always obſerved it to be fluid and yield- 
ing : We on the contrary, from Analogy conclude, 
that there is no Preſumption at all againſt this: that 
tis ſuppoſcable, there may be Froſt in England any 


given Day in January next; probably that there will on 


ſome Day of the month; and that there is a moral Cer- 
tainty, i. e. Ground for an expectation without any 
doubt of it, in ſome part or other of the Winter. 


a Veriſimile. 


b The Story is told by Mr. Leck in the Chapter of Probability. 


Probable 
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Probable Evidence, in its very nature, affords but 


an imperfect kind of Information; and is to be conſi- 


dered as relative only to Beings of limited Capacities. 


For nothing which is the poſſible object of Knowledge, 
whether paſt, preſent, or future, can be probab le to 
an infinite Intelligence; ſince it cannot but be diſcerned 
abſolutely as it is in itſelf, certainly true, or certain- 


ly falſe: But to us, Probability is the very Guide of- 


Life. 


From theſe things it follows, that in Queſtions of 
Difficulty or ſuch as are thought ſo, where more ſatis- 
factory Evidence connot be had, or 1s not ſeen ; if the 
reſult of Examination be, that there appears upon the 
whole, any the loweſtPreſumption onOne ſide, and none 
on the Other, or a greater Preſumption on One fide, 
though in the loweſt Degree greater; this determines 
the Queſtion, even in matters of Speculation ; and in 
matters of Practice, will lay us under an abſolute and 
formal Obligation, in point of Prudence and of Inte- 
reſt to act upon that Preſumption or low Probability, 
though it be ſo low as to leave the mind in a very great 
Doubt which is the Truth. For ſurely a Man is as 
really bound in Prudence, to do what upon the whole 
appears, according to the beſt of his Judgment, to be 
for his Happineſs, as what he certainly knows to be ſo. 
Nay further, in Queſtions of Great Conſequence, a 
reaſonable Man will think it concerns him to remark 
lower Probabilities and Preſumptions than theſe ; ſuch 
as amount to no more than ſhowing One ſide, of a 
Queſtion to be as ſuppoſeable and credible as the other: 
nay ſuch as but amount to much leſs even thanthis. For 
numberleſs Inſtances might be mentioned reſpecting the 
common Purſuits of Life, where a Man would be 
thought, in a literal ſenſe, diſtracted, who would not act, 


and with great application too, not only upon an even 


Chance, but upon much leſs, and where the Probabili- 
ty or Chance was greatly againſt his ſucceedingè. 


„ See Chap. vi. Part II. 
B 2 
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iv INTRODUCTION. 


It is not my. Deſign to enguire further into the Na- 
ture, the Foundation, and Meaſure of Probability ; 


For whence it proceeds that Likeneſs ſhould beget that 


fe 2 


Preſumption, Opinion, and ful! Conviction, which 
the human Mind is formed to receive from it and which 
it does neceſſarily produce in every one; or to guard 
againſt the Errors to which, Reaſoning from Analo- 
gy is liable. This belongs to the Subject of Logick ; 
and is a part of that ſubject which has not yet been 
thoroughly conſidered. Indeed I ſhall not take upon 
me to ſay, how far the Extent, Compaſs, and Force, 
of analogical Reaſoning, can be reduced to general 
Heads and Rules; and the Whole be formed into a 
Syſtem. But though ſo little in this way has been at- 
tempted by thoſe who have treated of our intellectual 
Powers, and the Exerciſe of them ; this does not hin- 
der but that we may be, as we unqueſtionably are, aſ- 


ſured, that Analogy is of weight, in various Degrees, 


towards determining our Judgment, and our Practice. 
Nor does it in any wiſe ceaſe to be of weight in thoſe 
caſes, becauſe Perſons either given to diſpute, or who 
require things to be ſtated with greater Exactneſs than 
our Faculties appear to admit of in practical Matters, 


may find other Cafes in which 'tis not eaſy to ſay, whe- 


ther it be, or be not, of any weight ; or Inſtances of 
ſeeming Analogies which are really of none. Ir is e- 
nough to the preſent purpoſe to obſerve, that this ge- 
neral way of arguing 1s evidently natural, juſt and con- 
cluſive. For there is no Man can make a Queſtion 
but that the Sun will riſe to morrow, and be ſeen, where 
it is ſeen at all, in the Figure of a Circle, and not in 
that of a Square. 

Hence, namely from analogical Reaſoning, Origen 
q has with ſingular Sagacity obſerved, that he who be- 


lieves theScripture to have proceeded from Him who is the 
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| Author of Nature, may well expect to find the ſame ſort | 

of Difficulties in it, as are found in the Conſtitution of 
Mature. And in alike way of Reflexion it may be 
added, that he who denies the Scripture to have beer 
from God upon account of theſe difficulties, may, for 
ſame Reaſon, deny the World to have been 
formed by him, On the other hand, if there be an 


18 or likeneſs between the Syſtem of things, 


and Diſpenſation of Providence, which Revelation in- 


forms us of, and that Syſtem of things and Diſpenſation 


of Providence, which Experience, together with Rea- 


ſon informs us of, i. e. the known Cours of Nature ; 


4 


this is a Preſumption that they have both the ſame Au- 
thor and Cauſe ; at leaſt ſo far as to anſwer objections a- 
gainſt the former's being from God, drawn from any 
thing which 1s analogical or ſimilar to what 15 1n the lat- 
ter, which is acknowledged to be fromHim : for an Au- 
thor of Nature is here ſuppoſed. 

Forming our Notions of the Conſtitution and Go- 


vernment of the World upon Reaſoning, without 


Foundation for the Principles which we aſſume, whe- 
ther from the Attributes of God or any thing elſe ; is 
building a World upon Hypotheſis, like Des Cartes. 
Forming our Notions upon Reaſoning from Principles 
which are certain, but applied to Caſes to which we 
have no ground to apply them, like thoſe who explain 
the Structure of the human Body, and the Nature of 
all Diſeaſes and Medicines from mere Mathematicks ; 
is an Error much a-kin to the former; ſince what is 
aſſumed in order to make the Reaſoning applicable, is 
Hypotheſis. But it is allowed juſt, to join abſtract Rea- 
ſonings with the obſervation of Facts, and argue 
from ſuch Facts as are known, to others that are like 
them; from that part of the Divine Government over 
nclligen Creatures which come under our view, to 
that larger and more General Government over them, 
which is beyond it; and from what is preſent, to col- 
Act, what is likely, credible, or not 1 credible, will 
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This method then of concluding and determining 
being practical, and what, if we will act at all, we 
cannot but act upon in the common Purſuits of Life; 
being evidently concluſive, in various Degrees, pro- 
portionable to the Degree and Exactneſs of the whole 


f.nalogy or Likeneſs; and having ſo great Authority for + N 


introducing it into the Subject of Religion, even reveal- 
ed Religion; my Deſign is to apply it to that Subject in 
general, both natural and revealed: taking for proved, 
that there is an intelligent Author of Nature, and natu- 
ral Governor of the World. For as there is no pre- 
ſumption againft this Prior to the Proof of it: ſoit has © 
been often proved with accumulated Evidence ; from 
this Argument of Analogy and final Cauſes ; from ab- 
ſtract Reaſonings ; from the moſt antient Tradition and 
Teſtimony; and from the general Conſent of Mankind. 
Nor does it appear, ſo far as Ican find, to be denied, 
by the Generality of thoſe who profeſs themſelves diſ- 
ſatisfied with the Evidence of Religion. 
As there are ſome, who, inſtead of thus attending 
to what is in Fact the Conſtitution of Nature, form 


_ + theirnotions of God's Government upon Hypotheſis; fo 
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there are others, who indulge themſelves in vain and idle 
ſpeculations, how the World might poſſibly have been 
framed otherwiſe than it is; and upon ſuppoſition that 
things might, in imagining that they ſhould, have been 
diſpoſed and carried on after a better Model, than what : 
appears in the preſent Diſpoſition and Conduct of 
them. Suppoſe now a perſon of ſuch a Turn of Mind., 
to go on with his Reveries, till he had at length fixt 
upon ſome particular Plan of Nature, as appearing to 
him the beſt,—One ſhall ſcarce be thought guilty of 
Detraction againſt human Underſtanding, if one ſhould 4 


* 
e 1 
3 
r « 


fay, even beforehand, that the Plan which this ſpecula- 


tive perſon would fix upon, though he were the wil- 
eſt of the Sons of men, probably would not be the ve 
ry beſt, even according to his own Notions of beſt ; * 
whether he thought That to be ſo, which afforded Oc- 
caſions and Motives for the Exerciſe of the greateſt 3 
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Virtue, or which was productive of the greateſt Hap- 
pineſs, or that Theſe two were neceſſarily connected, 5 
and run up into one and the ſame Plan. However, it 
may not be amiſs once for all to ſce, what would be the 
Amount of theſe Emendations and Imaginary Improve- 
ments upon the Syſtem of Nature, or how far they 
would miſlead us. And it ſeems there could be no 
ſtopping, till we came to ſome ſuch Concluſions as 
theſe : that all Creatures ſhould at firſt be made as per- 
fect and as happy as they were capable of ever being: 
That Nothing to be ſure of Hazard or Danger ſhould 2. 
be put upon them to do; ſome indolent Perſons would 
perhaps think nothing at all: Or certainly, that cffec- 3 
tual care ſhould be taken, that they ſhould, whether 
neceſſarily or not, yet eventually and in fact, always do 
what was Right and moſt conducive to Happiness, 
which would be thought eaſy for infinitePower to effect; 
either by not giving them Principles which would / 
endanger their going wrong; or by laying the right +, 
motive of Action in every Inſtance before their Minds 
continually in ſo ſtrong a manner, as would never fail 

of inducing them to act conformably to it: and that the 
whole method of Government by puniſhments ſhould 3 
be rejected, as abſurd ; as an awkard round- about me- 


| thod of carrying things on; nay as contrary to a prin- 


; Cipal Purpoſe, for which it would be ſuppoſed Creatures 


uc of Were made, namely Happineſs, 


cular to the ſeveral Parts of this Train of F olly and Ex- 


of bet; 
ded Oc- 
greateſt 2 


Virtue, 


Now without conſidering what is to be ſaid in lhe! 


ing to travagance, what has been above intimated, is a full 


direct general Anſwer to it, namely, that we may ſee 


thou before hand that we have not Faculties for this kind of 


ae 9 Speculation. For though it be admitted, that from 
he wiſ- jud d . 
Judge or determine Some Ends to be abſolutely in them- 


e firſt Principles of our Nature, we unavoidably 


ſelves preferable to Others, and that the Ends now 
mentioned, or if they run up into one, thatthis One is 
abſolutely the beſt ; and conſequently that we muſt 
conclude the ultimate End deſigned, in the Conſtitution 
of Nature and Conduct of Providence, is themoſt Vir- ow 
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tue and Happineſs poſſible : Yet we are far from be” 
ing able to judge, what particular Diſpoſition of things? 
would be moſt friendly and aſſiſtant to Virtue, or what 
Means might be abſolutely neceſſary to produce the 
moſt Happinels in a Syſtem of ſuch Extent as our own 
World may be, taking in all that is paſt and to come; 
tho igh we ſhould ſuppole it detached from the whole 
of things. Indeed we are ſo far from being able to 
judge of this; that we are not Judges what may be 
the neceſſary means of raiſing and conducting one Per- 
ſon to the higheſt Perfection and Happineſs of his Na- 
ture, Nay ever” in the little Affairs of the preſent 
Life, we find Men of different Educations and Ranks 
are not competent Judges of the Conduct of each 
other. Our whole Nature leads us to aſcribe all mo- 
ral Perſection to God, and to deny ail Imperfection of 
him. And this will for ever be a practical Proof of 
| his moral Character, to ſuch as will conſider what a 
practical Proof is; becauſe it is the Voice of God 
Lipeaking i in us. And from hence we, conclude, that 
Virtue muſt be the Happineſs, and Vice the Miſery, 
of every Creature; and that Regularity and Order and 
Right cannot but prevail finally in a Univerſe under 
His Government. But we are in no ſort Judges, what 
are the neceſſary Means of accompliſhing this End. 
Let us then, inſtead of that idle and not very inno- 
cent Employment of forming imaginary Models of a 
N World, and Schemes of governing it, turn our 
| Thoughts to what we experience to be the Conduct 
1 of Nature with reſpect to intelligent Creatures; 
iſt which may be reſolved into general Laws or Rules of 
0 Adminiſtration, in the fame way as many of the Laws 
| | of Nature reſpe&ing, inanimate Matter may be collect- 
ed from Experiments. And let us compare the known 
Corſtitution and Courſe of Things, with what is ſaid 
1 to be the moral Syſtem of Nature ; the acknowledg- 
ed Diſpenſations of Providence, or that Government 
which we find ourſelves under, with what Religion 
teaches us to believe and expect; and ſee whether they 
are 
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are not analogous and of a piece. And upon ſuch a com- 
pariſon, it will I think be found, that they are very 
much ſo; that both may be traced up to the ſame ge- 
neral Laws, and reſolved into the ſame Principles of 
divine Conduct, 

The Analogy here propoſed to be conſidered, is of 
pretty large Extent, and conſiſts of ſeveral Parts; in 
Some, more, in Others, leſs, exact. In ſome few in- 
ſtances perhaps it may amount to a real practical Proof 


what is proved other ways. It will undeniably ſhow, 


what too many want to have ſhowed them, that the 3 


Syſtem of Religion both natural and revealed, conſi- 
dered only as a Syſtem, and prior to the Proof of 
it, is not a Subject of Ridicule, unleſs that of 
Nature be ſo too. And it will aſſord an Anſwer to 
almoſt all Objections againſt the Syſtem both of 
natural and revealed Religion; though not perhaps 
an Anſwer in ſo great a Degree, yet in a very conſi- 
derable Degree an Anſwer to the Objections againſt 
the Evidence of it: For Objections againſt a Proof, 
and Objections againſt what is ſaid to be proved, the 
Reader will obſerve are different things. 

Now the divine Government of the World, implied 
in the Notions of Religion in General and of Chriſtia- 
nity, contains in it; That Mankind is appointed to 
live in a Future State e; That there, every one ſhall be 
rewarded or puniſhed f; rewarded or puniſhed re- 
ſpectively for all that Behaviour Here, which we com- 
prehend under the Words Virtuous or Vitious, moral- 
ly good or evils: That our preſent Life is a Probati- 
on, a State of Trial ®, and of Diſcipline, for that fu- 
ture one; Notwithſtanding the Obje&tions, which Men 
may fancy they have, from Notions of Neceſſity, a- 
gainſt there being any ſuch moral Plan as this at all *; 
And whatever Objections may appear to lie againſt 
the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of it, as it ſtands ſo imper- 
fectly made known to us at preſent | : That this Wor d 
e Ch. i. f Ch. ii. g Ch. iii. h Ch. iv. i Ch. v. k Ch. vi. 1 Ch. vii. 
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being in a State of Apoſtacy and Wickedneſs, and 
conſequently of Ruin, and the Senſe both of their Con- 
dition and Duty being ſo greatly corrupted amongſt 
Men, this gave occaſion for an additional Diſpenſati- 
on of Providence; of the utmoſt Importance m; prov- 
ed by Miracles“; but containing in it many things ap- 
pearing to us ſtrange and not to have been expected o 
a Diſpenſation of Providence, which is a Scheme or 
Syſtem of things?; carried on by the Mediation of a 
divine Perſon, the Meſſiah, in order to the Recovery 
of the World ; yet not revealed to all Men, nor 
proved with the ſtrongeſt poſſible Evidence to all 
thoſe to whom it is revealed; but only to ſuch a Part 
of Mankind, and with ſuch particular Evidence as the 
Wiſdom of God thought fit®. The Deſign then of 
the following Treatiſe will be to ſhew, that the ſeveral] 
Parts principally objected againſt in this Moral and 
Chriſtian Diſpenſation, including its Scheme, its Pub- 
lication, and the Proof which God has afforded us of 
its Truth; that the particular Parts principally object- 


ed againſt in this whole Diſpenſation, are analogous to 


what is experienced in the Conſtitution and Courſe of 
Nature, or Providence; that the chief Objections 
themſelves which are alledged againſt the former, are 
no other, than what may be alledged with like Juſt- 
neſs againſt the latter, where they are found in Fact to 
be inconcluſive; and that this Argument from Analogy 
is in general, unanſwerable, undoubtedly of Weight, 


and very material on the ſide of Religion , notwith- 


ſtanding the Objections which may ſeem to lie againſt it, 


and the real Ground which there may be, for Difference 


of Opinion, as to the particular Degree of Weight 
which 1s to be laid upon it. This is a general Account 
of what may be looked for in the following Treatiſe. 
And ] ſhall begin it with that which is the Foundation of 
all our Hopes and of all our Fears ; all our Hopes and 
Fears which are of any Conſideration ; I mean a future 


m Part II. Ch. i. n Ch. ii. o Ch. Ui. ow Ch, iv. — Ch. V. T Ch. vi, Vite 
1 Ch. viii. 
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Conſtitution and Courſe of NaTuRE. 


PART. L. 
Of Natural REeLiGioNn. 
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CHAP I. 
Of a Future Life. 


TRANGE Difficulties have been 
| E raiſed by ſome concerning perſonal 
; | Identity, or the Sameneſs of living 
he 5 Agents implied in the Notion of our 
reiſting Now and Hereafter, or in 

any two ſucceſſive Moments ; which 
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| Whoever thinks it worth while, may ſee 7 
| . conſidered 
— firſt Diſſertation at the End 9 this Treatiſe, 
er without Regard to any of them here, let us conſi- 
der what the Analogy of Nature, and the ſeveral 


44 Changes which we have undergone, and thoſe which 
we 


tion of Happineſs and Miſery ; for we are conſcious 
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we know we may undergo without being deſtroyed, 
ſuggeſt, as to the Effect which Death may, or may 
not have upon us; and whether it be not from thence 
probable, that we may ſurvive this Change, and exift 
in a future State of Life and Preception. 


I. From our being born into the preſent World in 
the helpleſs imperfect State of Infancy, and having ar- 
rived from thence ro mature Age, we find it to be 
a general Law of Nature in our own Species, that the 
ſame Creatures, the ſame Individuals, ſhould exiſt in 


Degrees of Life and Perception, with Capacities of 


Action, of Enjoyment and Suffering, in one Period 
of their Being, greatly different from thoſe appointed 
them in another Period of it. And in other Creatures 
the ſame Law holds. For the Difference of their Ca- 
pacities and States of Life at their Birth, to go no 
higher, and in Maturity ; the Change of Worms in- 
to Flics, and the vaſt Enlargement of their locomotive 
Powers by ſuch Change: and Birds and Inſects burſt- 
ing the Shell their Habitation, and by this means en- 
tring into a new World, furniſhed with new Accom- 
modations for them, and finding a new Sphere of 
Action aſſigned them; theſe are Inſtances of this ge- 
neral Law of Nature. And all the various and won- 


derful Transformations of Animals are to be taken in- 


to Conſideration here. But the States of Lite in which 
we ourſelves exiſted formerly in the Womb and in our 
Infancy, are almoſt as different from our preſent in ma- 
ture age, as it is poſſible to conceive any two States or 
Degrees of Life can be. Therefore, that we are to ex- 
iſt hereafter in a State as different ſuppoſe from our 
preſent, as This is from our former, is but according to 
the Analogy of Nature; according to a natural Order 
or Appointment of the very ſame Kind with what we 
havealready experienced, | 


II. We know we are endued with Capacities of Ac- 
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Of a Future Life. ' of 
of acting, of enjoying Pleaſure and ſuffering Pain. 
Now that we have theſe Powers and Capacities before 
Death, is a Preſumption that we ſhall retain them through 
and after Death; indeed a Probability of it abundant- 
ly ſufficient to act upon, unleſs there be ſome poſitive 
Reaſon to think that Death is the Deſtruction of thoſe 
living Powers : Becauſe there is in every Caſe a Proba- 
bility, that all things will continue as we experience 
they are, in all Reſpects, except thoſe in which we 
have ſome Reaſon to think they will be altered. This 
is that Kind * of Preſumption or Probability from an 
logy, expreſs'd in the very word Continy whic 
ſeems 5 natural Reaſon for forme the Cainſs 
of the World will continue to morrow, as it has done 
ſo far as our Experience or Knowledge of Hiſtory can 
carry us back. Nay it ſeems our only Reaſon for 
believing, that any one Subſtance nowexiſting, will 
continue to exiſt a Moment longer ; the Self-exiſtent 
Subſtance only excepted. Thus if Men were affured 
that the unknown Event, Death, was not the Deſtruc- 
tion of our Faculties of Perception and of Action, 
there would be no Apprehenſion, that any other Pow- 
er or Event unconnected with this of Death, would 
deſtroy theſe Faculties juſt at the Inſtant of each Crea- 
. ture*sDeath ; and therefore no doubt but that they would 
remain after it: which ſhows the high Probability 
that our living Powers will continue after Death, unleſs 
there be ſome Ground to think that Death is their De- 
ſtruction Þ, For, if it would be in a manner certain 
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a I fay Kind of Preſumption or Probability; for I do not mean to affirm that ) 
there is ho fame D 


egree of Conviction, that our living Powers will continue after 


Death, as there is, that our Subſtances will. 
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b Deſtruction of living Powers,is a manner of Expreſſion unavoidably ambiguous; 
and may ſignify either, the Deſtructien of a living Being, ſo as that the ſame living 
Being ſhall be uncapable of ever perceiving er acting again at all: Or the Deffruc- 

dien of thoſe Means and Inſtruments hy which it is capable of its preſent Life, of its 
Preſent State of Perception and of Action. It is here uſed in the former Senſe. 
When it is uſed in the latter, the Epithef Luis added. The Lots of "x" 
Man's Eye, is a De jon of living Powers in the latter Senſe. © Bit we have 
w Reaſon kö Kur the Deſtruction of living Powers, in tlie former Senſe, to 
3 be poſſible. We have no more Reaſon to think a Being endued. with living Poe 


loſes them during its whole Exiſtence, than to believe that a Stone ever acquires ? 
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that we ſhould ſurvive Death, provided 1t were cer- 
tain that Death would not be our Deſtruction, it 
muſt be highly probable we ſhall ſurvive it, if there 
be no Ground to think Death will be our Deſtruction. 


PART. I 


Now though I think it muſt be acknowledged, that 
| prior to the natural and moral Proofs of a future Life 
| commonly inſiſted upon, there would ariſe a general 
| confuſed Suſpicion, that in the great Shock and Alter- 
ation which we ſhall undergo by Death, We, i. e. our 
living Powers, might be wholly deſtroyed ; yet even 
prior to thoſe Proofs, there is really no particular diſ- 
tinct Ground or Reaſon for this Apprehenſion at all, 
ſo far as I can find. If there be, it muſt ariſe either, 
from the Reaſon of the thing, or from the Analogy of 


ꝙ—PEP-— — OS 


Nature. N e 
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Bur we cannot argue from the Reaſon of the thing, 
cauſe we know not at all what Death is in itſelf ; but 
only ſome of its Effects, ſuch as the Diſſolution of 
wy Fleſh, Skin, and Bones. And theſe Effects do in no 
tt wiſe appear to imply the Deſtruction of a living A- 
[ gent. And beſides, as we are greatly in the Dark, up- 
on what the Exerciſe of our living Powers depends, fo 
we are wholly ignorant what the Powers themſelves 
ll depend upon; the Powers themſelves as diſtinguiſhed, 
j | not only from their actual Exerciſe, but alſo from the 
iti preſent Capacity of exerciſing them ; and as oppoſed 


| to their deſtruction: For Sleep, or however a Swoon, 
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ſhews us, not only that theſe Powers exiſt when they 
are not exerciſed, as the paſſive Power of Motion does 
in inanimate Matter; but ſhews alſo that they exiſt, 
when there is no preſent Capacity of exerciſing them 
or that the Capacities of exerciſing them for the pre- 
ſent, as well as the actual Exerciſe of them, may be 
ſuſpended, and yet the Powers themſelves remain un- 
deſtroyed. Since then we know not at all upon what 
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the Exiſtence of our living Powers depends, this ſhews'$ 
7 further, 
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that Death is the Deſtruction of living Agents, be- 
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1 further, there can no Probability be collected from the 
er- Reaſon of the thing, that Death will be their Deſtruc- 
it tion: becauſe their Exiſtence may depend, upon ſome- 
ere what in no Degree affected by Death; upon ſomewhat 
on. uite out of the reach of this King of Terrors. So 
| Feat there is nothing more certain, than that /he Reaſon 
chat of the thing ſhews us no Connection between Death, 
Life and the Deſtruction of living Agents. Nor can we 
eral find any thing throughout the whole Analogy of 
ter- Nature, to afford us even the ſlighteſt Preſumption, 
our that Animals ever loſe their living Powers; much leſs, 
ven jf it were poſſible, that they loſe them by Death: for 
diſ- we have no Faculties wherewith to trace any beyond 
all, or through it, ſo as to fee what becomes of them. 
ther, This Event remov.s them from our View. It deſtroys 
gy of the ſenſible Proof, which we had before their Death, of 
| their being poſſeſſed of living Powers but does not 
appear to afford the leaſt Reaſon to believe that they 
Ps are, then, or by that Event, deprived of them. 
, "a, „ Ub 66-4 C4 . i Ut +11 4 
but . And our knowing, that they were poſſeſſed of theſe 
on O5 Powers, up to the very Period to which we have Fa- 
in no culties capable of tracing them, is itſelf a Probability 
ig A- of their retaining them, beyond it. And this is con- 
„ up- firmed, and a ſenſible Credibility is given to it, by 
ds, ſo obſerving the very great and aſtoniſhing Changes 
felves which we have experienced; ſo great, that our Ex- 
iſhed, iſtence in another State of Life, of Perception and 
m the of Action, will be but according to a Method of 
ppoſed providential Conduct, the like to which, has been al- 
woon, ready exerciſed even with regard to Ourſelves ; accord- 
n they ing to a Courſe of Nature, the like to which, we have 
on does already gone through. 
exiſt, | 
them: However as one cannot but be greatly ſenſible, how 
he pre- difficult it is to ſilence Imagination enough to make 
may be the Voice of Reaſon even diſtinctly heard in this Caſe ; 
ain un- as we are accuſtomed, from our Youth up, to indulge 
Ja! what "that torward deluſive Faculty, ever obtruding beyond 
is ſhew its 
further, . 
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its Sphere: of ſome Aſſiſtance indeed to Apprehenſion, 
but the Author of all Error: As we plainly loſe out- 


| ſelves in grois and crude Conceptions of things, taking 


for granted that we are acquainted with, what indeed 
we are wholly ignorant of; it may be proper to con- 
ſider the imaginary Preſumptions, that Death will be 
our Deſtruction, ariſing from theſe Kinds of early 
and laſting Prejudices; and to ſhew how little they 
can really amount to, even though we cannot whol- 
ly deveſt Ourſclves of Them. And, 


I. All Preſumption of Death's being the Deſtruc- 
tion of living Beings, muſt go upon ſuppoſition that 
they are compounded and ſo diſcerptible. Bur ſince 
/ Conſciouſneſs is a ſingle and indiviſible Power, it 
| ſhould ſeem that the Subject in which it reſides, muſt 
| be ſo too. For were the Motion of any Particle of 


Matter abſolutely one and indiviſible, ſo as that it 
ſhould imply a Contradiction to ſuppoſe Part of this 
Motion to exiſt, and Part not to exiſt, i. e. Part of thi: 
Matter to move, and Part to be at reſt ; then its Powe: 
of Motion would be indiviſible ; and ſo alſo would the 
Subject in which the Power inheres, namely the Particle 
of Matter: for if this could be divided into two, one 
Part might be moved and the other at reſt, which is con- 
{trary to the Suppoſition. In like Manner it has been 
| argued ©, and, for anything appearing to the contra- 
ry, juſtly, that ſince the Perception or Conſciouſneſs, 
which we have of our own Exiſtence, is indiviſible, fo 


. 
4 4 


{ conſequently the Subject in which it reſides, 7. e. thi 


conſcious Being. Now upon Suppoſition That living 


ceiving than in conceiving it to be a Compound, and 


See Dr. Clarke's Letter to Mr. Dodzwel!, and the Defences of it. 


as that it is a Contradiction to ſuppoſe one Part of i 
ſhould be here and the other there, the perceptive Power, 
or the Power of Conſciouſneſs, is indiviſible too, and 


Agent each Man calls himſelf, is thus a ſingle Being 
which there is at leaſt no more Difficulty in con. 
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of which there 1s the Proof now mentioned, it follows, 
that our organized Bodies are no more our ſelves or 


Part of our ſelves than any other Matter around us, 
And it is as eaſy to conceive, how Matter which is no 


part of our ſelves, may be appropriated to us in the 
manner which our preſent Bodies are; as how we can 


receive Impreſſions from, and have power over any 
Matter. It is as eaſy to conceive, that we may exiſt 
out of Bodies as & them: and that we might have ant- 
mated Bodies of any other Organs and Senſes wholly 
different from theſe now given us; that we may here- 
after animate theſe ſame or new Bodies variouſly modi- 
fied and organized; as to conceive how we can ani— 
mate ſuch Bodies as our preſent. And laſtly, the Diſ- 
ſolution of theſe ſeveral organized Bodies, ſuppoſing 
ourſelves to have ſucceſſively animated them, would 
have no more conceivable Tendency to deſtroy the 


living Beings Ourſelves, or deprive us of living Facul- 
ties, the Faculties of Perception and of Action; than 


the Diſſolution of any foreign Matter which we are ca- 
pable of receiving Impreſſions from, and making ute 


of for the common Occaſions of Life. 


II. The Simplicity and abſolute Oneneſs of a living 


Agent cannot, from the Nature of the thing, be pro- 


perly proved by experimental Obſervations: But as 
theſe fall in with the Suppoſition of its Unity, to they 


plainly lead us to conclude certainly, that our groſs 


organized Bodies, with which we perceive the Ob- 


jects of Senſe, and with which we att, are no Part of 


* 


% 


a” 


our {elves ; and therefore ſhow us, that we have no rea- 
fon to believe Their Deſtruction to be Ours: even 


without determining whether our living Subſtances be 
material or immaterial. 


that Men may looſe their Limbs, 
Senſe, 


yet remain the ſame living Agents, 


* 
RIP. > pari 
— f „ . 


For we ſee by Experience, 


their Organs of 
and even the greateſt Part of theſe Bodies, and 


| 


And Perſons can 
trace up the Exiſtence of themſelves to a Time, when 


the Bulk of their Bodies was extremely ſmall in com- 
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pariſon of what it is in mature Age: and we cannot but 
think, that they might then have loſt a conſiderable 


Part of that ſmall Body, and yet have remained the 


ſame living Agents; as they may now loſe great 
Part of their preſent Body and remain ſo. And it 1s 
certain, that the Bodies of all Animals are in a con- 
ſtant Flux, from that never-ceaſing Attrition which 
there is in every Part of them. Now Things of this 
Kind unavoidably teach us to diſtinguiſh, between 
theſe living Agents Ourſelves, and large Quantities 
of Matter, in which we are very nearly intereſted ; 
ſince theſe may be alienated, and actually are in a dai- 
ly Courſe of Succeſſion, and changing their Owners, 
whilſt we are aſſured, that each living Agent remains 


one and the ſame permanent living Being*. And this 


general Obſervation leads us on to the following ones, 


Firſt, That we have no way of determining by Ex- 
perience, what is the certain Bulk of the living Being 
each man calls himſelf: and yet, till it be determined 
that it is larger in Bulk than the ſolid elimentary Par- 
ticles of Matter, which there is no Ground to think 
any known Power in Nature can diſſolve, there is no 
ſort of Reaſon to think Death to be the Diſſolution o 
it, of the living Being, even though it ſhould not be 
abſolutely indiſcerptible. 


Secondly, From our being lo nearly related to and 
intereſted in certain Syſtems of Matter, ſuppoſe ou 
Fleſh and Bones, and aftet wards ceaſing to be at all 
related to them, the living Agents ourſelves remaining 
all this while undeſtroyed notwithſtanding fuch Alice 
nation ; and conſequently theſe Syſtems of Matter no 
being Ourſelves: it follows further, that we have nc 
Ground to conclude any other, ſuppoſe internal &. 
ſtems of Matter, to be the living Agents Ourſelves 
becauſe we can have no Ground to conclude This 
but from our Relation to and Intereſt in ſuch other Sy 


d See Diſſertation 1. 
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ſtems of Matter : and therefore we can have no Reaſon 
conclude, what betalls thoſe Syſtems of Matter at 
Death, to be the Deſtruction of the living Agents. 
We have already ſeveral Times over Joſt a great Part 


or perhaps the whole of our Body, according to cer- 


19 


2 
' 


tain common eſtabliſhed Laws of Nature; yet we re- 


main the ſame living Agents: When we {hall looſe as 
great a Part, or the whole by another common eſtas | 


; bliſhed Law of Nature, 
ſo remain the ſame ? That the Alienation has been 


eath z why may we not al- 


gradual in one Caſe, and in the other will be more at 
once, does not prove any thing to the contrary, We 
have paſſed undeſtroyed through thoſe many and great 
Revolutions of Matter, fo. peculiarly appropriated to 
us ourſelves ; why ſhould we imagine D-ath will be 
ſo fatal to us? Nor can it be objected, that what is 
thus alienated or loſt, is no Part of our original ſolid 
Body, but only adventitious Matter; becauſe we may 
loſe intire Limbs, which muſt have contained many 
ſolid Parts and Veſſels of the original Body: or if 
this be not admitted, we have no Proof that any of 
theſe ſollid Parts are diſſolved or alienated by Death, 
Though, by the way, we are very nearly related to 
that extraneous or adventitious Matter, whilſt it con- 
tinues united to and diſtending the ſeveral Parts of 
our ſolid Body. But after all; the Relation a Perſon 
bears to thoſe Parts of his Body, to which he is the 
moſt nearly related; what does it appear to amount 
to but this, that the living Agent, and thoſe Parts of 
the Body, mutually affect each other? And the ſame 
thing, the ſame thing in Kind though not in Degree, 
may be ſaid of all foreign Matter, which gives us 
Ideas, and which we have any Power over. From 
theſe obſervations the whole Ground of the Imagina- 


| 
| 


tion is removed, that the Diſſolution of any Matter, is 


the Deſtruction, of a living Agent, from the Intereſt 
he once had in ſuch Matter. 


C2 


Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, If we conſider our Body ſomewhat more 
diſtinctly, as made up of Organs and Inſtruments of 
Perception and of Motion, it will bring us to the ſame 
Concluſion. Thus the common optical Experiments 


i ſhow, and even the Obſervation how Sight 1s aſſiſted 
by Glaſſes ſhows, that we ſee with our Eyes in the 


ſame Senſe as we ſee with Glaſſes. Nor is there any 
Reaſon to believe, that we ſce with them in any other 
Senſe; any other, I mean, which would lead us to 
think the Eye it ſelf a Percipient. The like is to be 
ſaid of Hearing : and our Feeling diſtant ſolid Mat: 
ter, by means of ſomewhat in our Hand, ſeems an In- 
ſtance of the like Kind, as to the Subject we are con- 
ſidering. All theſe are Inſtances of foreign Matter, 
or ſuch as is no Part of our Body, being Inſtrumenta 
in preparing objects for, and conveying them to, the 
perceiving Power, in a Manner ſimilar or like to the 
Manner, in which our Organs of Senſe prepare and 
convey them. Both are in a like way Inſtruments o 
our receiving ſuch Ideas from external Objects as th 
Author of Nature appointed thoſe external Objects tc 
be the Occaſions of exciting in us. However Glaſſ: 
are evidently Inſtances of this, namely of Matte! 
which 1s no Part of our Body, preparing Objects fo 
and conveying them towards the perceiving Power. 
in like manner as our boaily Organs do. And if v. 
fee with our Eyes only in the ſame manner as we d 
with Glafſes, the like may juſtly be concluded, fron 
Analogy of all our other Senſes. It is not intended, b. 
any thing here ſaid, to affirm, that the whole Appa 
ratus of Viſton, or of Perception by any other of ou 
Senſes, can be traced, through all its Steps, quite u 
to the living Power of ſceing or perceiving : But thi 
ſo far as it can be traced by experimental Obſervations 
fo far it appears, that our Organs of Senſe prepare an 
convey on Objects, in order to their being perceived 


in like manner as foreign Matter does, without afford 
ing any Shadow of Appearance, that they themſelve 
perceive 2 
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Bun e And that we have no Reaſon to think our 


ans of Senſe Percipients, is confirmed by Inſtances 
of Perſons loſing ſome of them, the living Beings 
Themſelves, their former Occupiers, remaining unim- 
paired. It is confirmed alſo by the Experience of 
Dreams, by which we find we are at preſent poſſeſſed 
of a latent, and, what would be otherwiſe, an unima- L. 
gined unknown Power of perceiving ſenſible Objects, 
in as ſtrong and lively a Manner without our external 
Organs of Senſe as with them. 


So alſo with regard to our Power of moving, 
or directing Motion by Will and Choice; upon the 
Deſtruction of a Limb, this active power remains, as © 
it evidently ſeems, unleſſened, fo as that the livingBeing 
who has ſuffered this loſs, would be capable of moving 
as before, if it had another Limb to move with. It can 
walk by the help of an artificial Leg ; juſt as it can 
make uſe of a Pole or a Leaver, to reach towards it- 
{elf and to move Things, beyond the Length and the 
Power of its natural Arm : And this laſt it does in the 
flame Manner as it reaches and moves, with its natural 
Arm, Things gearer and of leſs weight. Nor is there ſo 
much as any Appearance of our Limbs being endued 
with a Power of moving or directing themſelves ; 
though they are adapted, like the ſeveral Parts of a 
Machine, to be the Inſtruments of Motion to each o- 
ther; and ſome Parts of the ſame Limb, to be Inſtru- 
ments of Motion to other Parts of it. | 


Thus a Man determines, that he will look at ſuch an 
Object through a Microſcope or being lame ſuppoſe, | 
that he will walk to ſuch a Place with a Staff a Week 
hence. His Eyes and his Feet no more determine | 
theſe Caſes, than the Microſcope and the Staff. Nor 
is there any Ground to think they any more put the De- 
termination in Practice; or that his Eyes are the Scers 
or his Feet the Movers, in any other than in ſuch a 
Senſe as the Microſcope and the Staff are. Upon the 
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whole then, our Organs of Senſe and our Limbs are C 
certainly Inſtruments, which the living Perſons our- E 
ſelves make uſe of to Perceive and move with: There « 
is not any Probability, that they are any more; nor con- 4 


| ſequently, that we have any other Kind of Relation to h: 

| them, than what we may have to any other foreign Mat- E 

| ter formed into Inſtruments of Preception and Motion, fi 
ſuppoſe into a Microſcope or a Staff; I ſay any other er 

Kind of Relation, for I am not ſpeaking of the De- be 

| gree of it: nor conſequently is there any Probability, al 
bi... that the Alienation or Diſſolution of theſe Inſtruments bl 
f is the Deſtruction of the perceiving and moving A- x 


| 1 gent. th 


ot And thus our finding, that the Diſſolution of Mat- ＋ 
104 ter, in which living Beings were moſt nearly intereſted, 
is not their Diſſolution, and that the Deſtruction of ſe- PA 
veral of the Organs and Inſtruments of Perception and fue 
of Motion belonging to them, is not their Deſtruction; h: 
ſhows demonſtratively, that there is no Ground to think * 
that the Diſſolution of any other Matter, or Deſtruc- - 
1 tion of any other Organs and Inſtruments, will be the PA 
of Diſſolution or Deſtruction of living Agents, from the M 
| like Kind of Relation: and we have no Reaſon tothink i} 
| we ſtand in any other Kind of Relation toany thingwhich tet 
i we find diſſolved by Death. oe 


| ? Butit is faid theſe Obſervations are equally applica- 
| | ble to Brutes; and 'tis thought an inſuperable Difficul- 


—_ EE. 


| ty that they ſhould be immortal, and by conſequence 
capable of Everlaſting Happineſs. Now this Manner [ 
þ ot Expreſſion is both invidious and weak; but the 
| | thing intended by it, is really no Difficulty at all, ei- B50 


ther in the way of natural or moral Conſideration. For per 
74¹ 1/7, Suppoſe the invidious thing deſigned in ſuch a man- 
ner of Expreſſion, were really implied, as it is not in 
the leait, in the natural Immortality of Brutes, namely . 
that they muſt arrive at great Attainments, and become of 
rational and moral Agents; even this would be no Dit- 
ficulty : ſince we know not what latent Powers and 
| Capacigh * 
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23 
Capacities they may be endued with. There was once, 
Prior to Experience, as great Preſumption againſt hu- 
man Creatures, as there is againſt the brute Creatures, 
arriving at that Degree of Underſtanding, which we 


CHAP, . 


have in mature Age. For we can trace up our own 
Exiſtence to the ſame Original with Theirs. And we 
find it to be a general Law of Nature, that Creatures 
endued with Capacities of Virtue and Religion, ſhould 
be placed in a Condition of Being, m which they are 
altogether without the uſe of Them, for a conſidera- 
ble Length of their Duration; as in Infancy and 
Childhood. And a great Part of Mankind go out of 
the preſent World, before they come to the Exerciſe of 
theſe Capacities in any Degree at all, 
The natural Immortality of Brutes, does not in the 
leaſt imply, that they are endued with any latent Ca- 
pacities of a rational or moral Nature. 


they are to be diſpoſed of, are ſo apparently and whol- 
ly founded in our Ignorance, that *tis wonderful they 
ſhould be inſiſted upon by any, but ſuch as are weak c- 
nough to think they are acquainted with the whole Sy- 
ſtem of Things. There is then abſolutely nothing at all 
in thisObjection, which is ſo rhetorically urged, againſt 
the greateſt Part of the natural Prooſs or Preſumptions 
of the Immortality of human Minds: I ſay the great- 
eft Part; for tis leſs applicable to the following Obſer- 


vation, which is more peculiar to Mankind : 


III. That as *tis evident our preſent Powers and Ca- 
pacities of Reaſon, Memory, and Affection, do not 
depend upon our groſs Bodies in the Manner in which 
Perception by ourOrgans of Senſe dees; ſo they do not 
appear to depend upon it at all in any ſuch Manner, as 
to give Ground to think, that the Diſſolution of this Bo- 


dy, will be the deſtruction of theſe our pre/ent Powers 


of Reflection, as it will of our Powers of Senſation ; 
CA or 


And the Oe 
conomy of the Univerſe might require, that there 
ſhould be living Creatures without any Capacities of 
this Kind. And all Difficulties as to the manner how! 


But then 2/dy. V. 
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or to give Ground to conclude, even that it will be ſo 
much as a Suſpenſion of the former. 


Human Creatures exiſt at preſent in two States of 
| Life and perception, greatly different from each other; 
each of which has its own peculiar Laws, and its own 
peculiar Enjoyments and Sufferings. When any of 
our Senſes are affected or Appetites gratified with the 
Objects of Them, we may be ſaid to exiſt or live in a 
State of Senfation. When none of our Senſes are Af— 
tected or Appetites gratified, and yet we perceive and 
reaſon and act; we may be ſaid to exiſt or live in a 
State of Reflection. Now it is by no means certain, 
that any thing whichis diſſolved by Death, 1s any way 
neceſſary to the living being in this its State of Reflecti- 
on after Ideas are gained. For, though from our pre- 


j ſent Conſtitution and Condition of Being, our external 


Organs of Senſe are neceſſary for conveying in Ideas 
to our reflecting Powers, as Carriages and Leavers and 
Scaffolds are in n Architecture: yet when theſe Ideas are 
g brought i in, we are capable of Reflecting in the moſt 
intenſe Degree, and of enjoying the greateſt Pleaſure 
and feeling the greateſt Pain by Means of that Reflecti- 
on, without any Aſſiſtance from our Senſes; and 
without any at all, which we know of, from that Bo- 
dy which will be diſſolved by Death. It does not ap- 
pear then, that the Relation of this groſs Body to the 
reflecting Being, is, in any Degree, neceſſary to Think- 
ing; to our intellectual Enjoyments or Sufferings: nor 
conſequently, that the Diſſolution or Alienation of the 
former by Death, will be the Deſtruction of thoſe pre- 
ſent powers, which render us capable of this State of 
Reflection. Further, there are Inſtances of mortal Diſ- 
caſcs, which do not at all affect our preſent intellectu- 
| al Powers, and this affords a Preſumption, that thoſe 
' Diſeaſes will not deſtroy theſe preſent Powers. Indeed 

from the Obſervations made above e, it appears, that 


© p. 18, 19. 
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there is no Preſumption that the Diſſolution of the Body, 
is the Deſtruction of the living Agent, from their mu- 


tually affecting each other. And by the ſame Reaſon- 


ing, it muſt appear too, that there is no Preſumption, 
that the Diſſolution of the Body, is the Deſtruction of our 
preſent reflecting Powers; from their mutually affect- 
ing each other: But Inſtances of their not affecting 


- each other, afford a Preſumption of the contrary. 
, Inſtances of mortal Diſeaſes not impairing our preſent 


reflecting Powers, evidently turn our Thoughts even 


from imagining ſuch Diſeaſes to be the Deſtruction of 


them. Several things indeed greatly affect all our liv- 


ing Powers, and at length ſuſpend the Exerciſe of 
them; as for Inſtance Drowſineſs, increaſing till it 
ends in ſound Sleep : and from hence we might have 
imagined it would deſtroy them, till we found by Ex- 
perience the Weakneſs of this Way of judging. But 
in the Diſeaſes now mentioned, there is not ſo much as 
this Shadow of Probability, to lead us to any ſuch 
Concluſon, as to the reflecting Powers which we have 
For 1n thoſe Diſeaſes, Perſons the Moment 
before Death, appear to be in the higheſt Vigour of 
Life. They diſcover Apprehenſion, Memory, Rea- 


Jon, all entire; with the utmoſt Force of Affection; 


Senſe of a Character, of Shame and Honour; and 
the higheſt mental Enjoyments and Sufferings, even to 
p: and theſe ſurely prove even greater Vi- 
gour of Lite than bodily Strength does. Now what 
Pretence is there for thinking, that a progreſſive Diſ- 
caſe when arrived to ſuch a Degree, I mean that De- 
gree which is mortal, will deſtroy thoſe Powers, 


which were not impaired, which were not affected by 


by it, during its whole Progreſs quite up to that De- 
gree? And if Death by Diſeaſes of this Kind, is 
not the Deſtruction of our preſent reflecting Powers, 


*rwill ſcarce be thought that Death by any other 
Means is, | 
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It is obvious that this general Obſervation may be 
carried on further; and there appears ſo little Connec- 
tion between our bodily Powers of Senſation, and our 
preſent Powers of Reflection, that there is no Reaſon 
to conclude, that Death, which deſtroys the former, 
does ſo much as ſuſpend the Exerciſe of the latter, or 
interrupt our continuing to exiſt in the like State of 
Reflection which we do now. For Suſpenſion of Rea- 
ſon, Memory, and the Afﬀections which they excite, 
is no Part of the Idea of Death, nor is implied in our 
Notion of it. And our daily experiencing theſe Pow- 
ers to be exerciſed, without any Aſſiſtance, that we 
know of, from thoſe Bodies, which will be diſſolved 
by Death; and our finding often, that the Exerciſe of 
them is ſo lively to the laſt; theſe Things afford a 
ſenſible Apprehenſion, that Death may not perhaps be 
ſo much as a Diſcontinuance of the Exerciſe of theſe 
Powers, nor of the Enjoyments and Sufferings which 
it implies f. So that our poſthumous Life, whatever 
there may be in it additional to our preſent, yet may 
not be intirely beginning a anew; but going on. 
Death may, in ſome ſort, and in ſome Reſpects, an- 
ſwer to our Birth, which is not a ſuſpenſion of the Fa- 
culties which we had before'it, or a total Change of 
the State of Life in which we exiſted when in the 
Womb ; but a Continuation of both, with ſuch and 
ſuch great Alterations. 


Nay, for ought we know of Ourſelves, of our preſent 
Life and of Death ; Death may immediately, in the 
natural Courſe of Things, put us into a higher and more 


f There are three diſtin Queſtions, relating to a future Life, here confidered : 
Whether Death be the Peſtruction of living Agents; If not, Whether it be the 
Deſtruction of their preſent Powers of Reflektion, as it certainly Id the Deſtruction 


| of their preſent Powers of Senſation; And if not, Whether it be the Suſpenſion, 
| or Diſcontinuance of the Exerciſe, of theſe preſent reſſecting Powers. x 
| there be no Reaſon to believe the laſt, there will be; "if that Were poſlible, leſs 


ow it 


for the next, and leſs ſtill for the firſt. 


enlarged 
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enlarged State of Life, as our Birth does*; a State in 
whichour Capacities, and Sphere of Perception and of 
Action, may be much greater than at preſent. For as our 
Relation to our external Organs of Senſe, renders us 
capable of exiſting in our preſent State of Senſation z 
ſo it may be the only natural Hindrance to our exiſt- 
ing, immediately and of courſe, in a higher State of 
Reflection. The Truth is, Reaſon does not at all 
ſhew us, in what State Death naturally leaves us. But 
were we ſure that it would ſuſpend all our perceptive 
and active Powers; yet the Suſpenſion of a Power 
and the Deſtruction of it, are Effects ſo totally diffe- 
rent in Kind, as we experience from Sleep and a Swoon, 
that we cannot in any wiſe argue from one to the 
other ; or conclude even to the loweſt Degree of Pro- 
bability, that the ſame Kind of Force which is ſuffici- 
ent to ſuſpend our Faculties, though 1t be increaſed 
ever ſo much, will be ſufficient to deſtroy them, 


Theſe Obſervations together may be ſufficient to 
ſhew, how little Preſumption there is, that Death is 
the Deſtruction of human Creatures. However there 
is the Shadow of an Analogy, which may lead us to | 
imagine it is; the ſuppoſed Likeneſs which is obſerv- 
ed between the Decay of Vegetables, and of living 
Creatures. And this Likeneſs is indeed ſufficient to + 3 
afford the Poets very apt Alluſions to the Flowers of | 
the Field, in their Pictures of the Frailty of our pre- 
ſent Life. But in Reaſon, the Analogy is fo far 
from holding, that there appears no Ground even 
for the Compariſon, as to the preſent Queſtion ; 


g This according to Strabo was the Opinion of the Mm, 
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XV. p. 1039. Ed. Amſt. 1707. To which Opinion perhaps An- 
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becauſe one of the two Subjects compared, is wholly 
void of That, which is the principal and chief thing 
in the other, the Power of Perception and of Action ; 


9K 


and which is the only thing we are inquiring about 
the Continuance of. So that the Deſtruction of a 
Vegetable, 1s an Event not ſimilar or analogous to 
the Deſtruction of a living Agent.. 


But if, as was above intimated, leaving of the de- 
luſive Cuſtom of ſubſtituting Imagination in the Room 
of Experience, we would confine ourſelves to what 
we do know and underſtand ; if we would argue on- 
ly from That, and from That form our Expectati- 
ons; it would appear at firſt Sight, that as no Proba- 
bility of living Beings ever ceaſing to be fo, can be 
concluded from the Reaſon of the thing; ſo none can 
be collected from the Analogy of Nature: becauſe 
we cannot trace any living Beings beyond Death. 
But as we are conſcious that we are endued with Ca- 
pacities of Perception and of Action, and are living 
Perſons; what we are to go upon is, that we ſhall 
continue ſo, till we foreſee tome Accident or Event, 
which will endanger thoſe Capacities, or be likely 
to deſtroy us: which Death does in no wile appear 


to be. 


And thus, when we go out of this World, we 
may paſs into new Scenes, and a new State of Life 
and Action, juſt as naturally as we came into the 
preſent. And this new State may naturally be a 
ſocial one. And the Advantages of it, Advantages 
of every Kind, may naturally be beſtowed, accord- 
ing to ſome fixt general Laws of Wiſdom, upon 
every one in Proportion to the Degrees of his Virtue. 
And though the Advantages of that future natural 
State, ſhould not be beſtowed, as theſe of the preſent 


in ſome Meaſure are, by the Will of the Society; but 


entirely by his more immediate Action, upon whom 
the whole Frame of Nature depends : Yet this Diſ- 
tribution 
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tribution may be juſt as natural, as their being * 
n 
indeed, though one ſhould allow any confuſed unde- 
termined Senſe, which People pleaſe to put upon the 
Word natural, it would be a Shortneſs of thought 
ſcarce credible, to imagine, that no Syſtem or Courſe 
of things can be ſo, but only what we ſee at preſent®: 
eſpecially whilſt the Probability of a future Life, or 
the natural Immortality of the Soul, 1s admitted upon 


\ the Evidence of Reaſon; becauſe this is really both 
admitting and denying at once, a State of Being 


different from the preſent to be natural. But the on- 
ly diſtin Meaning of that Word is ſtated, fixed or 


ſettled ; ſince what is natural, as much requires and 


prefuppoſes an intelligent Agent to render it fo, i. e. to 
effect it continually or at ſtated Times; as what is ſu- 


pernatural or miraculous does to effect it for once. And 
from hence it muſt follow, that Perſons Notion of 


what 1s natural, will be enlarged in Proportion to 


. their. greater Knowledge of the Works of God, and 


the Diſpenſations of his Providence. Nor is there a- 
ny Abſurdity in ſuppoſing, that there may be Beings 
in the Univerſe, whoſe Capacities, and Knowledge, 
and Views, may be ſo extenſive, as that the whole 
Chriſtian Diſpenſation may to them appear natural, 
7, e. analogous or conformable to God's Dealings with 
other Paris ©! his Creation; as natural as the viſible 
known Courſe of Things appears to us. For there 
ſeems ſcarce any other poſſible Senſe to be put upon 


the Word, but that only in which it is here uſed ; fi- 
milar, ſtated, uniform. 


This Credibility of a future Life, which has been 


here inſiſted upon, how little ſoever it may ſatisfy our 
Curiolity, ſeems to anſwer all the Purpoſes of Reli- 


h See Ch. ii. Part II. Da & Ch. iii. Part II. P- 


gion, in like manner as a demonſtrative Proof would: 
Indeed a Proof, even a demonſtrative one, of a fu- 
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| ture Life, would not be a Proof of Religion, 
that we are to live Hereafter, is juſt as reconcileable 

with the Scheme of Atheiſm, and as well to be ac- 
counted for by it, as that we are now alive, is: and 
therefore nothing can be more abſurd than to argue 


For, 


from that Scheme, that there can be no future State. 
-» But as Religion implies a future State, any Preſump- 


to 


tion againſt This, is a Preſumption againſt Religion, . 


And the foregoing Obſervations remove all Preſump- 


tions of that Sort, and prove, to a very conſiderable + 


Degree of Probability, one fundamental Doctrine of 
Religion; which, if believed, would greatly open 
and diſpoſe the Mind ſeriouſly to attend to the genera] 


Evidence of the whole. 
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H A T which makes the Queſtion concerning 
a future Life, to be of ſo great Importance to 
us, is our Capacity of Happineſs and Miſery. 
And that which makes the Conſideration of "it, to be 
of ſo great Importance to us, is the Suppoſition of our 
Happineſs and Miſery hereafter, depending upon our 
Actions here. Curioſity indeed could not but ſome- 
times bring a Subject, in which we may be ſo highly 
intereſted, to our Thoughts ; eſpecially upon the 
Mortality of Others, or the near Proſpect of our own. 
But . reaſonable Men would nc take any farther 


Thought about Hereafter, than what ſhould happen 


. ſidered, were there no other Proof of a future Life 


thus occaſionally to riſe in their Minds, if it were cer- 
tain that our future Intereſt no way depended upon 
our preſent Behaviour: Whereas on the contrary, if 
there be Ground, either from Analogy or any thing 
Elſe, to think it does; then there is Reaſon allo for the 
moſt active Thought and Sollicitude, to ſecure that In- 
tereſt; to behave ſo as that we may eſcape That Mi- 
ſery, and obtain that Happineſs in another Life, which 
we not only ſuppoſe ourſelves capable of, but which 
we apprehend alſo may be put in our own Power. 
And whether there be Ground for this laſt Apprehen- 
ſion, certainly would deſerve to be moſt ſeriouſly con- 
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32 Of the Government of God 


and Intereſt, than That preſumptive one, which the- 


foregoing Obſervations amount to. 


Now in the preſent State, all which we enjoy, and 


a a great Part of what we ſuffer, is put in our own Po. 


er. For Pleaſure and Pain are the Conſequences 
our Actions; and we are endued by the Author © 


our Nature with Capacities of foreſeeing theſe Conſe. 
quences. We find by Experience He does not ſo muc} 
as preſerve our Lives, excluſive of our own Care and 
Attention, to provide ourſelves with, and to make uf 
of, that Suſtenance, by which he has appointed os 


Lives ſhall be preſerved ; and without which, he ha 
appointed, they ſhall not be preſerved at all. 
general we foreſee, that the external things, which ar: 
the Objects of our various Paſſions, can neither be ob- 
tained nor enjoyed, without exerting ourſelves in ſuc 


and ſuch Manners : but by thus exerting Ourſelves 


we obtain and enjoy theſe Objects, in which our natu 


ral Good conſiſts ; or by this means God gives us th 
- Poſſeſſion and Enjoyment of them. 
we have any one Kind or Degree of Enjoyment, bu 


I know not, thi 


by the means of our own Actions. And by Prudenc 
and Care, we may for the moſt part, paſs our Day 
in tolerable Eaſe and Quiet : Or: on the contrary, w 
may by Raſhneſs, ungoverned Paſſions, Wilfulnek 


or even by Negligence, make Ourſelves as miſerab 
as ever we pleaſe, And many do pleaſe to mak: 


themſelves extreamly miſerable, i. e. to do what the 
know beforehand will render them ſo. They follos 
thoſe ways, the Fruit of which they know, by Inſtruc 
tion, Example, Experience, will be Diſgrace an 
Poverty, and Sickneſs and untimely Death. Th: 
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every one obſerves to be the general Courſe of thing? 


though it is to be allowed, we cannot find by Exper 


ence, that all our Sufferings are owing to our ov |, 


Follies. 
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I 
Why the Author of Nature does not give his Crea- 
„ and tures promiſcuouſly, ſuch and ſuch Perceptions with- 
* out Regard to their Behaviour; why he docs not make 
es % them happy without the Inftrumentality of their own 
or c Actions, and prevent their bringing any Sufferings up- 
donſe. on themſelves; is another Matter. Perhaps there may 
much be ſome Impoſſibilitics in the Nature of things, which 
e an are unacquainted with *. Or leſs Happineſs, it may 
e a be, would upon the whole be produced by ſuch aMe- 
d oufe tho of Conduct, than is by the preſent. Or perhaps 
de ts Divine Goodneſs, with which, if I miſtake not, we 
Andi make very free in our Speculations, may not be a bare 
ch ar ſingle Diſpoſition to produce Happineſs; but a Diſpoſi- 
ob tion to make the good, the faithful, the honeſt Man 
ſack happy. Perhaps an infinitely perfect Mind may be 
ſolves pleaſed with ſceing his Creatures behave ſuitable, to 
oh the Nature which he has given them ; to the Relations 
Rs Ke he has placed them in to each other; and to 
t, tha * ING _y ſtand in to Himſelf: That Relation 
it, by eq, wy * _ during their Exiſtence, is even ne- 
udeno 1 * which is the moſt important one of all. 
r Day %g hers grinds an infinitely perfect Mind may be Pleat- 
CV 
fulneſs ally wy 33 well as upon Account of its being eſſenti- 
iſerab! the whole Fg ” the Happineſs of his Creation. Or 
mak the World nd, on which God made, and thus governs 
at the) Faculties: "The, e utterly beyond the Reach of our 
follo pie for us tc wth may be ſomewhat in it as impoſſi- 
Inftru- Man to have 2 any Conception of, as for a blind 
ce an this be. ir > onception of Colours. But however 
Tb at che hs 188 Matter of univerſal Experience, 
things e ral Method of divine Adminiſtration, is, 
Exper with more 1 5 giving us, Capacities to foreſee, 
Dur OW we fail "rg 7 4 ene that if we act ſo and ſo, 
* 1 e ſuch Enjoyments, if ſo and ſo, ſuch Suffer- 
kc! 24 c giving us thoſe Enjoyments, and making is 
1 ole Sufferings, in conſequence of our Actions. 
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th: 

© But all this is to be aſcribed to the general Courſe Pa 

© of Nature.” True. This is the very thing which to 
I am obſerving. It is to be aſcribed to the genera 
Courſe of Nature, 7. e. not ſurely to the Words or Idea: 


1 


Courſe of Nature; but to him who appointed it, anc ye! 


e 


Author of Nature, or that God is the natural Governo we 
of the World; they muſt not deny this again, becaul we 
his Government is uniform: They muſt not deny thi his 
he does things at all, becauſe he does them conſtant. in! 
ly; becauſe the Effects of his acting are permanent, whe for 
ther his acting be ſo or not; though here is no Reaſo ed, 
to think it is not. In ſhort, every Man, in even Ma 
thing he does, naturally acts upon the Forethough GO 
and Apprehenſion of avoiding evil or obtaining good Sen 
And if the natural Courſe of things be the Appoint giſt 
ment of God, and our natural Faculties of Know tion 
ledge and Experience, are given us by him; then th: bea 
good and bad Conſequences which follow our Actions to tl 
are his Appointment, and our Foreſight of thoſe Con of C 
ſequences, is a Warning given us by Him, how w: thus 
are to act. of N 
it; c 

ls the Pleaſure then, naturally accompanying eve Own 
ry particular Gratification of Paſſion, intended, i ratio 
put us upon gratifying Ourſelves in every ſuch part coul. 
* cular Inſtance, and as a Reward tous for ſo doing? with 
No certainly. Nor is it tobe ſaid, that our Eyes wer With 


naturally intended to give us the Sight of each particu If th 


lar Object, to which they do or can Extend; Object ſelye 
which are deſtructive of them, or which, for any othe W 
Rcaſon, it may become us to turn our Eyes from Gove 
Yet there is no doubt, but that our Eyes were intendethighe 


tor us to ſce with. So neither is there any doubt, bythe 
| will c 
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that the foreſcen Pleaſures and Pains belonging to the 
Paſſions were intended, in general, to induce Mankind 
to act in ſuch and ſuch Manners. --. 


Now from this general Obſervation, obvious to e- 
very one, that God has given us to underſtand, he has 
appointedSatisfaction and Delight tobe the Conſequence 
of our acting in one Manner, and Pain and Uncaſineſs 
of our acting in another, and of our not acting at 
all ; and that we find theſe Conſequences, which we 
were beforehand informed of, uniformly to follow; 
we may learn, that we are at preſent actually under 


his Government in the ſtricteſt and moſt proper Senſe; 


in ſuch a Senſe, as that he rewards and puniſhes us 


— 
— 


Senſe, as we are under the Government of Civil Ma- 


giſtrates. Becauſe the annexing Pleaſure to ſome Ac- \ 
tions, and Pain to others, in our Power to do or for- 


bear, and giving notice of this Appointment beforehand 
tothoſe whom it concerns; is the proper formal Notion 
of Government. 
thus follows upon what we do, be owing to the Author 
of Nature's acting upon us every Moment which we feel 
it; or to his having at once contrived and executed his 
own Part in the Plan of the World; makes no Alte 


ded, | ration as to the Matter before us. For if civil Magiſtrates 


h part! 
P 4 
oing! 


could make the Sanctions of their Laws take Place 
without interpoſing at all, after they had paſſed them; 


yes wer without a Trial, and the Formalities of an Execution: 

articu If they were able to make their Laws execute them- 
Object ſelves, or every Offender to execute them upon himſelf ; 
ny othe WE ſhould be juſt in the ſame Senſe under their 


5s from & 
intendet higher Degree, and more perfect Manner. Vain is 


vernment then, as we are now: but in a much 


ibt, bythe Ridicule, with which, one foreſces, ſome Perſons 
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© But all this is to be aſcribed to the general Courſe 
© of Nature.” True. This is the very thing which 
I am obſerving. It is to be aſcribed to the general 
Courſe of Nature, i. e. not ſurely to the Words or Idea: 


— — * 


Author of Nature, or that God is the natural Governor 


of the World; they muſt not deny this again, becaul: 
his Government is uniform: They muſt not deny tha: 
he does things at all, becauſe he does them conſtant- 
ly; becauſe the Effects of his acting are permanent, whe- 


to think it is not. In ſhort, every Man, in every 


thing he does, naturally acts upon the Forethought * 
and Apprehenſion of avoiding evil or obtaining good 


And if the natural Courſe of things be the Appoint 
ment of God, and our natural Faculties of Know: 
ledge and Experience, are given us by him; then tht 
good and bad Conſequences which follow ourActions, 
are his Appointment, and our Foreſight of thoſe Con- 
ſequences, is a Warning given us by Him, how w: 
are to act. | 


ls the Pleaſure then, naturally accompanying eve 


ry particular Gratification of Paſſion, intended, 1 
put us upon gratifying Ourſelves in every ſuch parti 
* cular Inſtance, and as a Reward tous for ſo doing? 


No certainly. Nor is it tobe ſaid, that our Eyes wer 


naturally intended to give us the Sight of each particu 
lar Object, to which they do or can Extend; Object & 


which are deſtructive of them, or which, for any othe 
Reaſon, it may become us to turn our Eyes fro: 
Yet there is no doubt, but that our Eyes were intended 
tor us to lee with. So neither is there any doubt, bu 
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ended higher Degree, and more perfect Manner. Vain is 
bt, bu the Ridicule, with which, one foreſces, ſome Perſons 
will divert themſelves, upon finding leſſer Pains con- 
FE 1 D 2 ſidered 
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that the foreſeen Pleaſures and Pains belonging to the 
Paſſions were intended, in general, to induce Mankind 


to act in ſuch and ſuch Manners. 5 


Now from this general Obſervation, obvious to e- 
very one, that God has given us to underſtand, he has 
appointed Satisfaction and Delight tobe the Conſequence 
of our acting in one Manner, and Pain and Uncaſincſs 
of our acting in another, and of our not acting at 
all; and that we find theſe Conſequences, which we 


were beforehand informed of, uniformly to follow; 


we may learn, that we are at preſent actually under 


his Government in the ſtricteſt and moſt proper Senſe; 


in ſuch a Senſe, as that he rewards and puniſhes us 
for our Actions: An Author of Nature being ſuppoſ- 
ed, it is not ſo much a Deduction of Reaſon, as a 
Matter of Experience, that we arc thus under his 


Government: under his Government, in the ſame 
Senſe, as we are under the Government of Civil Ma- 
giſtrates. Becauſe the annexing Pleaſure to ſome Ac- 
tions, and Pain to others, in our Power to do or for- 


bear, andgiving notice of this Appointment beforehand 
to thoſe whom it concerns; is the proper formal Notion 


of Government. Whether the Pleafure or Pain which 


thus follows upon what we do, be owing to the Author 
of Nature's acting upon us every Moment which we feel 
it; or to his having at once contrived and executed his 
ow: Part in the Plan of the World ; makes no Alte 
ration as to the Matter before us. For if civil Magiſtrates 
could make the Sanctions of their Laws take Place 
without interpoſing at all, after they had paſſed them; 
without a Trial, and the Formalities of an Execution: 
If they were able to make their Laws execute them- 
ſelves, or every Offender to execute them upon himſelf ; 
we ſhould be juſt in the ſame Senſe under their 
Government then, as we are now : but in-a much 
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A0 ſidered as Inſtances of divine Puniſhment. There: 3 
, {hi no Poſſibility of anſwering or evading the general thi 5. 
0 here intended, without denying all final Cauſes. E 
10 final Cauſes being admitted, the Pleaſures and Pay 
| now mentioned, muſt be admitted too as Inſtance I 


of them, And if they are; if God annexes Delig 


9 | ih 

| to ſome Actions, and Uneaſineſs to others, with : * 

ON apparent Deſign to induce us to act fo and ſo; th: y 
Wit! | D ' W 
| He not only diſpenſes Happineſs and Miſery, but al 
Hh rewards and puniſhes Actions. If, for Example, d o 
nt 


Pain which we feel, upon doing what tends to the D gi 
ſtruction of our Bodies, ſuppoſe upon too near m. 
proaches to Fire, or upon wounding ourſelves, be att 


| pointed by the Author of Nature to prevent our dot: 
Wt! what thus tends to our Deſtruction 3 this is altogether 
ww much an Inſtance of his puniſhing our actions, z M 
wv conſequently of our being under his Government, Jp 
| | . ; declaring by a Voice from Heaven, that if We act gg, 
i ſo, he would inflict ſuch Pain upon us, and inflict! ane 
lil, i it, whether it be greater or leſs, ſee 
J 1} . | a | ſuc 
{1 Tl Thus we find, that the true Notion or Concept yp, 
11 7 5 of the Author of Nature, is that of a Maſter or C the 


| 

1 vernor, prior to the Conſideration of his moral At upe 
ut butes. The Fact of our Caſe, which we find mi; 

1 Experience, is, that He actually exerciſes Domin. cur 
nl or Government over us at preſent, by rewarding : ly 
Willi puniſhing us for our Actions, in as ſtrict and prop oft, 
[1 Senſe of thele words, and even in the ſame Senſe, of, 
100 Children, Servants, Subjects, are rewarded and] tag 
1 niſned by thoſe who govern them. ſure 
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preſent Courie of things, moſt fully ſhows, that! Pur 
1 is nothing incredible in the general Doctrine of k van 
1000 gion; that God will reward and puniſh Men for ' whi 
U Actions Hereaſter : nothing incredible, I mean, ars Th. 


100 { out of the Notion of rewarding, and puniſhing, BH 


of in 
1 And thus the whole Analogy of Nature, the wi ed 
| 


* 
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here Hyg exerciſing That Government over us, which implies 
al * in it rewarding and puniſhing. 
N 
d Pai UT as divine Puniſhment is what Men chiefly 
tand object againſt, and are moſt unwilling to allow; 
Delig it may be proper to mention ſome Circumſtances 
with : in the natural Courſe of Puniſhments at preſent, 
03 ih which are analogous to what Religion teaches us 
but a concerning a future State of Puniſhment : Indced 
ple, U fo analogous to it, that as they add a farther Cre- 
the D dibility to this latter, ſo they cannot but raiſe a 
near - moſt ſerious Apprehenſion of it in thoſe who will 
bei attend to them. 
ar dor 
gethc! It has been now obſerved, that ſuch and ſuch 
ons, © Miſeries naturally follow ſuch and ſuch Actions of 
ment, Imprudence and Wilfulneſs, as well as Actions more 
we ac commonly and more diſtinctly conſidered as vitious; 
inflict! and that theſe Conſequences, when they may be fore- 
ſeen, are properly natural Puniſhments annexed to 
ſuch Actions: for the general thing here inſiſted 
oncept upon, is, not that we ſee a great deal of Miſery in 
er or | the World, but a great deal which Men bring 
ral At upon themſelves by their own Behaviour, which they 
e find might have foreſeen and avoided. Now the Cir- 
Domi cumſtances of theſe natural Puniſhments, particular- 
rding © ly deſerving our Attention, are ſuch as theſe ; That / 
prop oftentimes they follow, or are inflicted in conſequence 
: Serie, of, Actions, which procure many preſent Advan- 
d and] tages, and are accompanied with much preſent Plea. 
lure; for Inſtance, Sickneſs and untimely Death, 
in conſequence of Intemperance, though accompani- 
the wi ed with the higheſt Mirth and Jollity : That theſe 2 
, that! Puniſhments are often much greater, than the Ad- 
ne of M vantages or Pleaſures obtained by the Actions, of 
en for! Which they are the Puniſhments or Conſequences : 


can, als. That though we may imagine a Conſtitution of 


1 
* 


hog: Nature, in which theſe natural Puniſhments, which 
Inſtant g in Fact to follow, would follow, immediately 
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upon ſuch Actions being done, or very ſoon after; 
we find on the contrary in our World, that they arc 
often delayed a great while, ſometimes even til“ 
long after the Actions occaſioning them are forgot 


ſo that the Conſtitution of Nature is ſuch, that Delay 
of Funiſhment, is no Sort nor Degree of Preſumpt. 
on of final Impunity: That after ſuch Delay, theſ 


natural Puniſhments or Miſeries often come, no 
by Degrees, but ſuddenly, with Violence, and a 
once; however the chief Miſery often does: Thi 
as Certainty! of ſuch diſtant Miſery following luc! 
Actions, is never afforded Perſons; fo perhaps dur: 


ing the Actions, they have ſeldom a diſtin& ful 


Expectation of its following: And many Times th: 
Caſe is only thus, that they ſee in general, or maj 
ſee, the Credibility, that Intemperance, ſuppoſ: 
will bring after 1t Diſeaſes; civil Crimes, civil Pu 
niſhments ; when yet the real Probability often 5; 
that they hall eſcape : but things take their deſtine: 
Courſe, and the Miſery inevitably follows at its ap 
pointed Time, in very many of theſe Caſes, Thu 
alſo though Youth may be alledged as an Excut: 
for Raſhneſs and Folly, as being naturally thought 
lets, and not clearly foreſeeing all the Conſequen 
ces ol being untractable and profligate; this doe: 
not hinder, but that theſe Conſequences follow, an 
are grievouſly felt, throughout the whole Courſe 0 
mature Life. Habits contracted even in that Age. 
are often utter Ruin: And Men's Succeſs in th 


World, not only in the common Senſe of world! 


Succeſs, but their rea] Happinels and Miſery, © he 
in a great Degree, and in various Ways, upon tht 
Manner in which they paſs their Youth ; whic' 
Conſcquences they for the moſt part neglect to conſider 
and perhaps ſeldom can properly be ſaid to believe 
beforehand. Tt requires alſo to be mentioned, thi 
in numberleſs Cafes, the natural Courſe of thing 


1 See Chap. vi. Part II. 
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by Puniſhments. 


affords us Opportunities for procuring Advantages 
to ourſelves at certain Times, which we cannot pro- 
cure when we will, nor ever recal the Opportunities, 


39 


if we have neglected them. The Example laſt men- 
tioned, is an Example of this alſo; as indeed the 

neral Courſe of Nature is. If, during the Opportu- 
nity of Youth, Perſons are indocile and ſelfwill'd; they 
ſuffer greatly in their future Lite, for want of thoſe 
Acquirements, which they neglected in the natural Sea- 
ſon of attaining. It the Huſbandman lets his Seed-time 
paſs without ſowing, the whole Year is loſt to him 
beyond Recovery. In like Manner, though after 
Men have been guilty of Folly and Extravagance 
up to a certain Degree, it is often in their Power, 
for inſtance, to retrieve their Affairs, to recover 
their Health and Character; at leaſt in good mea- 
ſure: yet real Reformation is in many Cafes, of no 
Avail at all towards preventing the Miſeries, Po- 
verty, Sickneſs, Infamy, naturally annexed to Folly 
and Extravagance exceeding that Degree. There is 
a certain Bound to Imprudence and Miſbehaviour, 
which being tranſgreſſed, there remains no Place 
for Repentance in the natural Courſe of things. It 
is further very much to be remarked, that Neglects 
from Inconfiderateneſs, Want of Attention a, not 
looking about us to ſee what we have to do, are 
often attended with Conſequences altogether as dread- 
ful, as any active Miſbchaviour, from the moſt ex- 
travagant Paſſion. And laſtly, civil Government 
being natural, the Puniſhments of it are fo too: 
And ſome of theſe Puniſhments are capital; as the 
Effects of a diſſolute Courſe of Pleaſure are often 
mortal. So that many natural Puniſhments are fi- 
nal” to him, who incurs them, if conſidered only 
in his temporal Capacity: and ſcems inflicted by 


natural 

m Chap. vi. Part II. 

n The genera! Conſideration of a future State of Puniſhment, moſt evidently 
belongs to the Subject of natural Religion. But if any of theſe Reflections 


ſhould be thought to relate more peculiar'y to this Doctrine, as taught in Scrip- 
ture ; the Reader is deſired to obſerve, that gentile Writers, both Moraliſts and 
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natural Apointment, either to remove the Offender 
out of the Way of being further miſchievous 3 or az 
an Example, though frequently a diſregarded one, 
to thoſe who are left behind. 


Theſe things are not, what we call accidental, «< 


to be met with only now and then; but they art 


things of every Day's Experience; which proceet 
from general Laws, very general ones, by which 
God governs the World, in the natural Courſe o 
his Providence. And they are ſo analogous, to wha: 
Religion teaches us concerning the future Puniſhmen: 
of the wicked, ſo much of a piece with it, that bott 
would naturally be expreſſed in the very ſame Words, 
and Manner of Deſcription. In the Book of Pr: 
werbs®, for Inſtance, Wiſdom is introduced, as fre. 


- Huenting the moſt publick Places of Reſort, and « 
rejected when ſhe offers herſelf as the natural appoint- 


ed Guide of human Life. How long, ſpeaking : 
thoſe who are paſſing through it, how long, ye fin 
ple ones, will ye love Folly, ana the ſcorners delight ' 


their ſcorning, and fools hate knowledge ? Turn ye . 


my Reproof. Behold, I will pour out my Spirit uf 
wor, I will make known my words unto you, BY 
upon being neglected, Becauſe I have called, and 
refuſed, I have ſtretehed out my hand, and no man . 
garded; but ye have ſet at nought all my Couilſe 


Poets, ſpeak of the future Puniſhment of the wicked, both as to the Durati 
and degree of it, in a like manner of Expreſſion and of Deſcription, as t 
Scripture docs: So that ail which can poſitively be aſſerted to be Matter 
mere Revelation, with regard to this Doctrine, ſeems to be, that the great D: 
tinction between the righteons and the wicked, ſhall be made at the End 
this World; that each ſhall Ther: receive according to his Deſerts. Reaſon d- 
as it well might, conc/ude that it ſhould, finally and upon the whole, be well wir 
the righteous, and ill with the wicked: But it eould not be determined upon 2" 
Principles of Reaſon, whether human Creatures might not have been appoint: 
to paſs through other States of Life and Being, before that diſtributive Jus 
Mould finally and effectually take Place. Revel tion teaches us, that the 1 
(State of things after the preſent, is appointed for the Execution of this Juſtic 
that it ſhall be no longer delayed : But the My ery of Cod, the great Myſtery ' 
{his ſuffering Vice and Confuſion to prevail, hall then be Fama; and he w. 
? take to him his great Power und 1 gs, by rendring to every one accordi 
to bis Works. ä — — 
0 Chap. i. 
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and would none of my Reproof : I alſo will laugh at 
your calamity, I will mock when your fear cometh ; 
when your fear cometh as deſolation, and your de- 
ſtruction cometh as a whirlwind ; when diſtreſs and 
anguiſh cometh upon you. Then ſhall they call upon 
me, but I will not anſwer ; they ſhall ſeek me early, 


bu they ſhall not find me. This Paſſage, every one 


_ 


ſees, is poetical, and ſome Parts of it are highly 
figurative; but their Meaning is obvious. And the 
thing intended, is expreſſed more literally in the 
following Words; For that they hated knowledge, 


and did not chuſe the fear of the Lord —— therefore 


ſhall they eat of the fruit of their own way, and 
be filled with their own devices, For the Security of 
zbe ſimple ſhall flay them, and the Proſperity of fools 
Hall deſt ray them. And the whole Paſſage is ſo equal- 
ly applicable, to what we experience in the preſent 
World, concerning the Conſequences of Men's Acti- 
ons, and to what Religion teaches us, is to be expect- 
ed in another, that it may be queſtioned which of 
the two was principally intended. 


Indeed when one has been recollecting the proper 
Proofs of a future State of Rewards and Puniſhments, 
nothing methinks can give one ſo ſenſible an Aprehen- 
ſion of the latter, or Repreſentation of it to the Mind, 
as obſerving ; that after the many diſregarded Checks, 
Admonitions and Warnings, which People meet with 
in the ways of Vice and Folly and Extravagance; 
Warnings from their very Nature ; from the Exam- 
ples of Others; from the leſſer Inconveniences which 
they bring upon themſelves ; from the Inſtructions of 
wiſe and virtuous Men: After theſe have been long 
deſpiſed, ſcorned ridiculed : after the chief bad Con- 
ſequences, temporal Conſequences, of their Follies, 
have been delayed for a great while; at length they 
break in irreſiſtibly, like an armed Force : Repen- 
tance 1s too late to relieve, and can ſerve only to ag- 


gravate, their Diſtreſs : The Caſe is become delpe- 


rate : 
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rate: and Poverty, and Sickneſs, Remorſe and An- 
guiſh, Infamy and Death, the Effects of their own 
Doings, overwhelm them, beyond Poſſibility of Re- 
medy or Eſcape. This is an Account of what is in 
Fact the general Conſtitution of Nature. 


It is not in any ſort meant, that according to what 
appears at preſent of the natural Courſe of things, 
Men are always uniformly puniſhed in Proportion to 


their Miſbehaviour: But that there are very many 


Inſtances of Miſbchaviour puniſhed in the ſevera! 
Ways now mentioned, and very dreadful Inſtances 
too ; ſufficient to ſhow what the Laws of the Uni- 
verſe may admit; and, if thoroughly conſidered, 


ſufficient fully to anſwer all Objections againſt the 


Credibility of a future State of Puniſhments ; from 
any imaginations, that the Frailty of our Nature and 
external Temptations, almoſt annihilate the Guilt 


of human Vices ; as well as Objections of another 


Sort; from Neceſſity ; from Suppoſitions, that the 
Will of an infinite Being cannot be contradicted : 
or that He muſt be uncapable of Offence and Pro 


vocation e. 


Reflections of this Kind are not without their Tei- 
rors to ſerious Perſons, the moſt free from Enthuſi- 
aſm, and of nie greateſt Strength of Mind: But it 1: 
fit things be ſtated and conſidered as they really are. 
And there is, in the preſent Age, a certain Fearlel+- 
neſs, with regard to what may be hereafter under 
the Government of God, which, nothing but ar 
univerſal acknowledged Demonſtration on the Side 
of Atheiſm, can juſtify; and which makes it quite 
neceſſary, that Men be reminded, and if poſſible 
made to feel, that there is no Sort of Ground for 
being thus preſumptuous, even upon the moſt ſcep 
tical Principles. For, may it not be ſaid of an! 


v See Chap. iv. & vi. 
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Perſon upon his being born into the World, he may 
behave ſo, as to be of no Service to it, but by being 
made an Example of the woful Effects of Vice and 
Folly ? That he may, as any one may, if he will, 
incur an infamous Execution, from the Hands of 
civil Juſtice; or in ſome other Courſe of Extrava- 
gance ſhorten his Days : or bring upon himſelf In- 
tamy and Diſcaſes worſe than Death? So that it had 
been better for him, even with regard to the preſent 
World, that he had never been born. And is there 
any pretence of Reaſon, for People to think them- 
ſelves ſecure, and talk as if they had certain Proof; 
that let them act as licentiouſly as they will, there can 
be nothing analogous to This, with regard to a tu- 
ture and more general Intereſt, under the Providence 
and Government of the ſame God? 
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Of the Moral Government of God. 


S the manifold Appearances of Deſign and o 
final Cauſes, in the Conſtitution of the World, 
prove it to be the Work of an intelligen: 

Mind; ſo the particular final Cauſes of Pleaſure and 
Pain diſtributed amongſt his Creatures, prove th! 
they are under his Government: what may be called 
His natural Governmentof Creatures endued with Senſ. 
and Reaſon. This implies ſomewhat more than ſeems 
uſually attended to, when we ſpeak of God's natura! 
Government of the World. It implies Government 
of the very ſame Kind with That, which a Maſter 
exerciſes over his Servants, or a civil Magiſtrate o- 
ver his Subjects. Theſe latter Inſtances of final 
Cauſes, as really prove an intelligent Governor of thc 
World, in the Senſe now mentioned, and betore * 
diſtinctly treated of; as any other Inftances of fina 
Cauſes, prove an intelligent Maker of it. 


But this alone, does not appear at firſt Sight to de- 


termine any thing certainly, concerning the moral 


Character of the Author of Nature, conſidered in 
this Relation of Governor; does not aſcertain his Go- 
vernment to be moral, or prove that he is the rightc- 
ous Judge of the World. Moral Government con- 
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ſiſts, not barely in rewarding and puniſhing Men for 
their Actions, which the moſt tyrannical Perſon ma 


do : but in rewarding the Righteous and puniſhing the | f 


Wicked ; in rendring to Men according to their Acti- 
ons conſidered as good or evil. 


gard to all intelligent Creatures, in an exact Proporti- 
on to their Perſonal Merits or Demerits. 


Some Men ſcem to think, the oniy Character of the 
Author of Nature, to be that of ſimple abſolute Bene- 
volence. This, conſider'd as a Principle of Action 
and infinite in Degree, is a Diſpoſition to produce the 


greateſt poſſible Happineſs, without Regard to Per- 


And the Perfection 
of moral Government conſiſts in doing this, with re- 


— 


. 


ſons Behaviour, otherwiſe than as ſuch Regard would 


produce higher Degrees of it. And ſuppoſing this to 
be the only Character of God, Veracity and Juſtice in 


Him, would be nothing but Benevolence conducted 


by Wiſdom. Now ſurely this ought not to be aſſert- 
ed, unleſs it can be proved ; for we ſhould ſpeak with 
cautious Reverence upon ſuch a Subject. And whe- 


ther it can be proved or no, is not the thing here to | 


be inquired into; but whether in the Conſtitution and 


Conduct of the World, a righteous Government be 


not diſcernibly planned out, which neceſſaril 


cer! y im- 
plies a righteous Governor. 


There may poſſibly 


be in the Creation, Beings to whom the Author of 


Nature manifeſts himſelf under this moſt amiable 
of all Characters, this of infinite abſolute Benevo- 
lence; for it is the moſt amiable, ſuppoſing it not, 
as perhaps it is not, incompatible with Juſtice : but 
he maniteſts himſelf to Us under the Character of 
a righteous Governor, Conſiſtently with this, He 


may be ſimply abſolutely benevolent in the Senſe 


now explained but he is, for he has given us a 
Proof in the Conſtitution and Conduct of the World, 


that he is, a Governor over Servants, as he re- 
wards and -puniſhes us for our Actions: And in the 
"Conſtitution and Conduct of it, he may alſo have 
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given, beſides the Reaſon of the thing, and the na. 
tural Preſages of Conſcience, clear and diſtinct In- 
timations, that his Government 1s righteous or mo- 
ral; clear, to ſuch as think the Nature of it deſerv- 
ing their Attention; and yet not to every carelez 
Perſon who caſts a tranſient Reflection upon the Sub- 


. 


But it is particularly to be obſerved, that the di. 
vine Government, which we experience Ourſelves un- 
der in the preſent State, taken alone, is allowed not to 
be the Perfection of moral Government. And yet 
this by no means hinders, but that there may be ſome- 
what, be it more or leſs, truly moral in it. A righ- 
teous Government may plainly appear to be carrie 


on to ſome Degree: enough to give us the Apprehen- 


= % 


ſion that it ſhall be compleated, or carried on to that 
Degree of Perfection which Religion teaches us 1! 
ſhall ; but which cannot appear, till much more of tl:: 
divine Adminiſtration be ſeen, than can in the preſent 
Life. And the Deſign of this Chapter is to enquire, 


how far this is the Caſe ; how far, over and above 


the moral Nature which God has given us, and our 


natural Notion of Him as righteous Governor of thoi: 
his Creatures, to whom he has given this Nature ; | 
ſay ho far beſides this, the Principles and Beginnings 
of a moral Government over the World may be dil 


cerned, notwithſtanding and amidſt all the Confuſion 
and Diſorder of it. | 


Now one might mention here, what has been ol 


ten urged with great Force, that in general, leſs Un- 


b The Objections againſt Religion, from the Evidence of it not being univerſa,, 


nor ſo ſtrong as might poſſibly have been, may be urged againſt natural Religion, “ 


well as againſt revealed. And therefore the Conſideration of them, belongs to th: 
firſt Part of this Treatiſe, as well as the ſecond. But as theſe Objections are 
chiefly urged againſt revealed Religion, I choſe to conſider them in the ſccon 
Part. And the Anſwer to them there, Ch. vi. as urged againſt Chriſtianity, be 
ing almoſt equally applicable to them as urged againſt the Religion of Nature, to- 
void Repetition, the Reader is referred to that Chapter. 

c Diſſertati,n 2. d Chap. vi. p. 
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na. eaſineſs and more Satisfaction, are the natural Conſe- 
In. quences* of a virtuous than of a vitious Courſe of 
10- Life, in the preſent State, as an Inſtance of a moral 
rV- Government eſtabliſhed in Nature ; an Inſtance of it, 
les collected from Experience and preſent Matter of Fact. 
ub- But it muſt be owned a thing of Difficulty to weigh 
and balance Pleaſures and Uneaſineſſes, each amongſt 
themſelves, and alſo againſt each other, ſo as to 
di- make an Eſtimate with any exactneſs, of the Over- 
un- plus of Happineſs on the Side of Virtue. And it is 
t to not impoſſible, that, amidſt the infinite Diſorders of 
yet the World, there may be Exceptions to the Happi- 
me- neſs of Virtue; even with regard to them, whoſe 
gh- Courſe of Life from their Youth up, has been blame- | 
ried leſs; and more with regard to thoſe, who have gone | 
hen on for ſome time in the ways of Vice, and have after. | 
that wards reformed. For ſuppoſe an Inſtance of the lat- | 
3 |: ter Caſe; a Perſon with his Paſſions inflamed, his Na- | 
t th: tural Faculty of Self-Government impaired by Ha- 
ſent bits of Indulgence, and with all his Vices about him, 
uire, like ſo many Harpies, craving for their accuſtomed | 
dove Gratification : who can ſay how long it might be, | 
our before ſuch a Perſon would find, more Satisfaction in 
thoſe: the Reaſonableneſs and preſent good Conſequences of | 
4. | Virtue, than Difficulties and Self-denial in the Re- 
ings ſtraints of it? Experience alſo ſhows, that Men can, to 
dil a great Degreee, get over their Senſe of Shame, ſo as 
uſion that by profeſſing themſelves to be without Principle, | 
and avowing even dire& Villany, they can ſupport 
_ themlelves againſt the Infamy of ir. But as the ill 
n of- Actions of any one, will probably be more talked of 
Un: and oftner thrown in his way, upon his Reformation; 


* 


ſo the Infamy of them vill be much more felt, after 
nizerſs, the natural Senſe of Virtue and of Honour is recovered. | 
So: Uneaſineſſes of this Kind ought indeed to be put to | 


12S ro the . » . . 
ions ag the Account of former Vices, yet it will be ſaid, they 


e ſecond 


nity, b. are in Part the Conſequences of Reformation. Still 1 | 


are, to a* : 


"a Lord Sbaftſvury's Inquiry concerning Virtue, Part II. 
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am far from allowing it doubtful whether Virtue upon 
the whole be happier than Vice in the preſent World. 
But if it were, yet the Beginnings of a righteous Ad- Ti 
miniſtration, may beyond all Queſtion be found in be. 
Nature if we will attentively inquire after them. And, na 


Ra 

I. In whatever Manner the Notion of God's mo. bri 

ral Goverament over the World, mighr be treated, if fer; 

j it did not appcar whether he were in a proper Senſe ſtir 
I our Governor at all, yet when it is certain Matter of for 
1 Experience, that he docs manifeſt himſelf to us unde: wh 
If the Character of a Governor in the Senſe explained“ Par 
4 it muſt deſerve to be conſidered, whether there b: the 


1:1 not reaſon to apprehend, that he may be a righteous 4 

| or moral Governor. Since 1t appears to be Fact, that ſtity 
God does govern Mankind by the Method of Reward: bad 
and Puniſhments, according to ſome ſettled Rules o + 
Diſtribution, it is ſurely a Queſtion to be asked; 7 
what Preſumption is there againſt his final rewarding that 
and puniſhing them, according to this particular Rule, Nat 
namely, as they act reaſonably or unreaſonably, vir- 
tuouſly or vitiouſly ? Since rendring Men happy o _ 
miſerable by this Rule, certainly falls in, much mor: , II 
falls in, with our natural Apprehenſions and Senſe o Acti 
things, than doing ſo by any other Rule whatever 
Since rewarding and puniſhing Actions by any othc: al 
Rule, would appear much harder to be accounted for, Per 
by Minds formed as He has formed ours. Be the Evi. Ver ſc 
dence of Religion then more or lets clear, the Expect: Fer 
tion which it raiſes in us, that the righteous ſhall, upon FEE 
the whole, be happy, and the wicked miſerable, car. he 
not however poſſibly be conſider d as abſurd or ch: nfic 
merical ; becauſe it is no more than an Expectation, ir 
that a Method of Government already begun, ſhall b: V nig 
carried on, the Method of Rewarding and puniſhin! - wa 
Actions; and ſhall be carried on by a particular Rule, ice 


which unavoidably appears to us at firſt Sight mor a 


* 


natural than any other, the Rule which we call diſti 5 


butive Juſtice, Nor, 
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II. Ought it to be entirely paſſed over, that 
Tranquillity, Satisfaction, and external Advantages, 
being the natural Conſeque.1ces of prudent Ma- 
nagement of Ourſelves, and our Affairs; and 
Raſhneſs, profligate Negligence, and wiltul Folly, 
bringing after them many Incouveniencics and Suf- 
ferings; theſe afford Inſtances of a Right Con- 


ſtitution of Nature: as the Correction of Children, 


for their own Sakes, and by way of Example, 
when they run into Danger or hurt themſelves, is a 
Part of right Education. And thus, that God governs 
the World by general fixt Laws, that He has en- 
dued us with Capacities of reflecting upon this Con- 
ſtitution of things, and foreſeeing the good and 
bad Conſequences of our Behaviour; plainly im- 
plies ſome fort of Moral Government: ſince from 


ſuch a Conſtitution of things it cannot but follow, 


that Prudence and Imprudence, which are of the 
Nature of Virtue and Vice, *. muſt be, as they 
are, reſpectively rewarded and puniſhed. 


III. From the natural Courſe of things, vitious 
Actions are, to a great Degree, actually puniſhed 
as miſchievous to Society: And beſides Puniſh- | 
ment actually inflicted upon this Account, there is 
allo the Fear and Apprehenſion of it in thoſe 
Perſons, whoſe Crimes have render'd them obnoxi- 
dus to it, in Caſe of a Diſcovery ; this State of 
Fear being itſelf often a very conſiderable Puniſh- 
ment: We muſt add too, That Fear and Appre- 
henſion of it, by which Men are reſtrained from 
ſuch Crimes. It is neceſſary to the very being of 
Society, that Vices deſtructive of it, ſhould be 
puniſhed as being ſo; the Vices of Falſhood, In- 
Juſtice, Cruelty : Which Puniſhment therefore is 
as natural as Society; and ſo is an Inſtance of a 
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Kind of moral Government, naturally eſtabliſhet 
and actually taking place. And, fince the certair 
natural Courſe of Things, is the Conduct of Pro. 
vidence or the Government of God, though car. 
ried on by the Inſtrumentality of Men; the Ob 
ſervation here made amounts to this, that Moan. 
kind find themſelves placed by Him in ſuch Cir 
cumſtances, as that they are unavoidably accountab| 
for their Behaviour, and are often puniſhed, anc 
ſometimes rewarded under His Government, in th 


view of their being miſchievous, or eminently be 
neficial to Society. 


If it be objected that good Actions, and ſuc 
as are beneficial to Society, are often puniſhec 
as in the Caſe of Perſecution and in other Cate: 
and that il and miſchievous Actions are often n 
warded : It may be anſwered diſtinctly; firſt, th: 
this is in no fort neceſſary, and conſequently nc 
natural, in the ſenſe in which it is neceſſary, an 
therefore natural, that ill or miſchievous Actio- 
ſhould be puniſhed: And in the next Place, th: 
good Actions are never puniſhed, conſidered : 
beneficial to Society, nor ill Actions rewarde( 
under the view of their being hurtful to it. 8 
that it ſtands good, without any thing on the fic 
of vice to be ſet over againſt it, that the A 
thor of Nature has as truely directed, that vitio 
Actions conſidered as miſchievous to Society, ſhou 


be puniſhed, and put Mankind under a Neceſſi 4 
of thus puniſhing them; as he has directed a © 


neceſſitated us to preſerve our Lives by Food. 


IV. In the natural Courſe of things, Virtue | ft 


ſuch is actually rewarded, and Vice as ſuch punil 
ed: which ſeems to afford an Inſtance or Exa! 


Ple, rot only of Government, but of moral G 
vernment, begun and eſtabliſhed ; moral in . 
ſtricteſt Senſe; though not in that Perfection 
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Degree, which Religion teaches us to expct. 


In 


order to ſee this more clearly, we muſt diſtinguiſh f 
between Actions themſelves, and That Quality, 
aſcribed to them, which we call virtuous or vitious.' 
The Gratification itſelf of every natural Paſſion, 
muſt be attended with Delight: And Acquiſitions 
of Fortune, however made, are Acquiſitions of the 


Means or Material, of Enjoyment. 


An Actior then, 


by which any natural Paſſion is gratifiæd or Fortune 
acquired, procures Delight or Advantage; abſtract- 
ed from all Conſideration of the Morality of ſuch 


Action. 


Conſequently the Pleaſure or Advantage 


in this Caſe, is gained by the Action itſelf, not 
by the Morality, tne Virtuouſnels or Vitiouſneſs 
of it; though it be, perhaps, virtuous or viti- 
ous. Thus, to ſay ſuch an Action or Courſe of 
Behaviour, procured ſuch Pleaſure or Advantage, 
or brought on ſuch Inconvenience and Pain, is quite 


a different thing from ſayirg, 


that ſuch .good or 


bad Effect was owirg to the Virtue or Vice of 
ſuch Action or Behaviour, 
tion abſtracted from all moral Corfideration, pro- 
duced its Effect: In the other Caſe, for it will 
appear that there are ſuch Caſes, the Morality of 
the Action, the Action under 1 moral Conſidera- 
tion, i. e. the Virtuouſneſs or Vitiouſneſs of it, 
produced the Effect. Now I ſay Virtue as ſuch, 
naturally procures conſiderable Advantages to the 


| naturally occaſions 
great Inconvenience and even Miſery to the Vi- 


Virtuous, and Vice as ſuch, 


tious, in very many Inſtances. 


The 


In one Caſe, an Ac- 


immediate 


Effects of Virtue and Vice upon the Mind and 


Temper, 


are to be mentioned as Inſtances of 
it. Vice as ſuch is naturally attended, with ſome 


fort of Uneaſineſs, and, not uncommonly, with 


great Diſturbance and Appreher ſion. That inward 
Feeling, which, reſpecting leſſer Matters, and in 


familiar Speech, we call being vexed with oneſelf, 
of Importance and in more ſerious 


and in matters 
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Language, Remorſe; is an u-eaſineſs naturally ariſing 
from an Action of a Man's own, reflected upon 
by himſelf as wrong, unreaſonable, faulty, i. . 


Vitious in greater or leſs Degrees: And this ma- - 


nifeſtly is a different Feeling from that Uneaſineſs, 
which ariſes from a Senſe of mere Loſs or Harm. 
What is more common than to hear a Man la- 
menting an Accident or Event, and adding-------- 
but however he has the Satisfaction that he can- 
not blame himſelf for it; or on the contrary, 
that he has the Uneaſineſs of being ſenſible it was 
his own Doing? Thus allo the Diſturbance and 
Fear, which often follow upon a Man's having 
done an Injury, ariſe from a Senſe of his being 


blame-worthy 3 otherwiſe there would, in many 
Cafes, be no Ground of Diſturbance, nor any 
Reaſon to fear Reſentment or Shame. On the 


other hand, inward Security and Peace, and a 
Mind open to the ſeveral Gratifications of Lite, 
are the natural Attendants of Innocence and Vair- 


tue. To which muſt be added the Complacency, 


Satisfiftion, and even Joy of Heart, which ne— 
ceſſarily, and often, accompany the Exerciſe, th: 
ou Exerciſe, of Gratitude, Friendſhip, Benevo- 
ence. | 


And here, I think, ought to be mentioned, 


the Fears of future Puniſhment, and peaceful Hopes 


of a better Life, in thoſe who fully believe, or 
have any ſerious Apprehenſion of Religion: Be- 
cauſe theſe Hopes and Fears are preſent Uneaſi- 
nels and Satisfaction to the Mind ; and cannot 
be got rid off by great Part of the World, even 
by Men who have thought moſt thoroughly upon 
the Subject of Religion. And no one can fay, 
how conſiderable this Uneaſineſs and Satisfaction 
may be, or what upon the whole it may amount 
tO, 


la- 


that ſuch good offices implied kind Intention 
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In the next Place, comes in the Conſideration, 
that all honeſt and good Men are diſpoſed to befriend 
honeſt good Men as ſuch, and to diſcountenance 
the virious as ſuch, and do ſo in ſome Degree; 
indeed in a conſiderable Degree : from which Fa- 
vour and Diſcouragement cannot but ariſe conſi- 
derable Advantage and Inconvenience. And though 
the Generality of the World have little Regard to 
the Morality of their own Actions, and may be 
ſuppoſed to have leſs to that of Others, when they 
Themſelves are not concerned ; yet let any One be 
known to be a Man of Virtue, ſome how or other 
he will be favoured, and good offices will be done 


him, from Regard to his Character without remote 


Views, occaſionally, and in ſome low Degree, I 
think, by the Generality of the World, as it happens 
to come in their Way. Publick Honours too and 
Advantages are the natural Conſequences, are ſome- 
times at leaſt the Conſequences in Fact, of virtu- 
ous Actions; of eminent Juſtice, and Fidelity, 
Charity, Love to our Country, conſidered in the 
View, of being virtuous. And ſometimes even 
Dzath- itſelf, often Infamy and external Inconveni- 
ences, are the Publick Conſequences of Vice as 
Vice. For inſtance, the Senſe which Mankind have 
of Tyranny, Injuſtice, Oppreſſion, additional to 
the mere Feeling or Fear of Miſery, has doubtleſs 


been Inſtrumental in bringing about Revolutions, 


which make a Figure even in the Hiſtory of the 
World. For it is plain, Men reſent Injuries as 
implying Faultineſs, and retaliate, not merely un- 
der the notion of having received Harm, but_of 
having received wrong, and they have this Reſent- 
ment in Behalf of Others, as well as of Themſelves. \ 
So likewiſe even the Generality are, in ſome De- 
gree, grateful and diſpoſed to return good offices, 
not merely becauſe ſuch an one has been the Oc- 
caſion of good to Them, but under the View, 
and 
good 
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good Deſert in the Doer. To all this may be ad wy 
ded two or three particular things, which, many 43 
Perſons will think frivolous; bat to me nothing = 
appears fo, wihicn at all comes in towards deter- 
mining a Queſtion of ſuch Importance, as, whethe ju 
there be, or be not, a moral Inſtitution of Govern 
ment, in the ſtricteſt Senſe moral, vi/ibly eſtabliſhed 
and begun in Nature, The particular things at 
theſe ; that in domeſtick Government, which is doubt. 
leſs natural, Children and Others alſo, are very ge. 
nerally puſhed for Falſhood, and Injuſtice, anc 
IIl behaviour, as ſuch, and rewarded for the contra. 
ry; which are Inſtances of Veracity and Juſtice 
and right Behaviour as ſuch, naturally inforced bj 
Rewards and Puniſhments, whether more or lc 
conſiderable : That, though civil Government b 
ſuppoſed to take Cognizance of Actions in no othe 
view than as prejudicial to Society, without reſpct 
to the Immorality of them; yet as ſuch Actions ar arit 
immoral, ſo the Senſe which Men have of the In Vic 
morality of them, very greatly contr.butes, in di d 
ferent ways, to bring Offenders to Juſtice: An me 
that intire Abſence of all Crime and Guilt in d 
moral Senſe, when plainly appearing, will almd en 
of courſe procure, and Circumſtances of aggravi ove 
ed Guilt prevent, a Remiſſion of the Penalties aue it i 
ed to civil Crimes, in many Caſes, though by 
means, 1n all. 


Upon the whole, beſides the good and bad Effet We 
of Virtue and Vice upon Men's own Minds, the Cour us 
of the World does, in ſome Meaſure, turn upon t! as | 
Approbation and Diſapprobation of them as ſuc Nat 
in Others. The Senſe of well and ill Doing, ti! neſs 
Preſages of Conſcience, the Love of good Chara Pov 
ters and Diſlike of bad ones, Honour, Shame, R Kin 
ſentment, Gratitude z all theſe, conſidered in then And 
ſelves and in their Effects, do afford manifeſt real |: 
ſtances of Virtue as ſuch naturally favoured, and a 

Vie 
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ad- Vice as ſuch diſcoui teuanced, more or leſs, in the 
"any daily courſe of human Life; in every Age, in eve- 
hing ry Relation, in every general Circumſtance of it. 
eter- That God has given us a moral Nature >, may meſt | / 
ether juſtly be urged as_a_ Proof of our being under his 
verw moral Government: But that he has placed us in 
Iſhed Condition, which gives this Nature, as one may 
S at ſpeak, Scope to operate, and in which it does una- 
oubt- voidably operate, i. e, influence mankind to act, fo, 
y ge. as thus to favour and reward Virtue, and d'ſcounte- 
„ and mance and puniſh Vice; this is net the ſame, but +, 
ontræ 2 further, additional Proof of his moral Government: 
aſftice, for it is an Inſtance of it. The fuſt is a Proof, 
ed b that he will finally favour and ſupport Virtue effectu- 
xr le! Ally; the ſecond is an example of His favouring - 
nt * and ſupporting it at preſent, in ſome Degree. 5 
» orhe 
reſpet If a more diſtin&t Inquiry be made, Whence it 
ons al! ariſes, that Virtue as ſuch is often rewarded, and 
he In Vice as ſuch is puniſhed, and this Rule never inver- 
in di ed; it will be found to proceed, in Part, im- 
: An mediately trom the moral Nature itſelſ, which God 
in U has given us; and alſo in Part, from his having giv- 
almd en us, together with this Nature, ſo great a Power:, 
gravi over each other's Happineſs and Miſery. For firſt 
s are) it is certain, that Peace and Delight, in ſome Degree 
by and upon ſome Occaſions, is the necceſſary and pre- 
ſent Effect of Virtuous Practice; an Effect ariſing 
immediately from that Conſtitution of our Nature. 
| Effect We are ſo made, that Well-doirg as ſuch gives 
e Cour us Satisfaction, at leaſt in ſome Inſtances ; IIl-doing 
upon it as ſuch, in none. And ſecondly, From our Moral 
as ſuc Nature, joined with God's having put our Happi- 
ing, © neſs and Miſery in mary Reſp:&s in each other's 
Charm Power, it cannot but be, that Vice as ſuch, ſome 
me, R. Kinds and Inſtances of it at leaſt, will be infamous, 
in then And Men will be diſpoſed to puniſh it as in itſelf 
t real! 
ande h See Diſſert. II. 
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deteſtable; and the Villain will by no means be able 


always to avoid feeling that Infamy, any more than 


he will be able to eſcape this further Puniſhment, 
which Mankind will be diſpoſed to inflict upon him, 
un ler the Notion of his deſerving it. But there car 
be nothing on the ſide of Vice, to anſwer this; be. 
cauſe there is nothing in human Mind, contradictory 
as the Logicians ſpeak, to Virtue. For Virtue con. 


fits, in a Regard to what is Right and Reaſonabl: 
as being ſo; in a Regard to Veracity, Juſtice, Cha. 
rity, in themſelbes: and there is ſarely no ſuch thing 


as a like natural Regard to Falſhood, Injuſtice, Cruelty, 
If it be thought, that there are Inſtances of an Ap- 
probation of Vice, as ſuch, in itſelf, and for its owr 
ſake, though it does not appear to me, that there i: 
any ſuch thing at all; but ſuppoſing there be, it is evi 
den.ly monſtrous : as much fo, as the moſt acknoy. 
ledged Perverſion of any Paſſion whatever. Suct 
Inſtances of Perverſion then being left out, as mere. 
ly imaginary, or, however, unnatural z from tht 
Frame of our Nature, and from our Condition, ii 
the Reſpects now deſcribed, it muſt Follow, tha: 
Vice cannot at all be, and Virtue cannot but be upon 
ſome Occaſions, favoured as ſuch by Others, anc 
happy in itſelf, in ſome Degree. For what is here 
inſiſted upon, is not the Degree in which Virtue and 
Vice are thus diſtinguiſhed, but only the thing 
itſelf, that they are 10 in ſome Degree; though thc 
whole good and bad Effect of Virtue and Vice a 
ſuch is not inconſiderable in Degree. But that they 
muſt be thus diſtinguiſhed in ſome Degree, is in a man. 


ner neceſſary ; It is Matter of Fact of daily Expert: 


ence, even in the greateſt Confuſion of human Affairs 


It is not pretended, but that in the natural Courſe 


of Things, Happineſs and Miſery appear to be di- 


tributed by other Rules than only the Perſonal Merit 
and Demerit of Characters. They may ſometimes ® 
be diſiributed by way of mere Ducipling x : There 
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may be the wiſeſt and beſt Reaſons, why the World 


mould be governed by general Laws, from whence 


ſuch promiſcuous Diſtribution perhaps muſt follow; 
and alſo why our Happineſs and Miſery ſhould be 
put in each other's Power, in the Degree which they 
are. And theſe things, as they contribute to the 
Rewarding Virtue and Puniſhing Vice, as ſuch : fo 
alſo they contribute, not to the Inverſion of this, 
which is impoſſible ; but often to the Rendring 
Perſons profpcrous, though wicked, afflicted, though 
Aghteous; and, which is worſe, to the Rewarding 
ame Actions, though vitious, and Puniſbing other / 
Afions, though Virtuous, But all this cannot drown = 
the Voice of Nature in the Conduct of Providence, 
plainly declaring itſelf for Virtue, by way of Diſ- 
tinction from Vice, and Preference to it. For, 
our being ſo conſtituted, as that Virtue and Vice 
are thus naturally favoured and diſcountenanced, re- 
warded and puniſhed reſpectively as ſuch, is an in- 
tuitive Proof of the Intent of Nature, that it ſhould 
be ſo; otherwiſe the Conſtitution of our Mind, from 
which it thus immediately and directly proceeds, 
would be abſurd. But it cannot be ſaid, becauſe 
virtuous Actions are ſometimes puniſhed, and vici- 
ous Actions rewarded, that Nature intended it. For, 
though this great Diſorder is brought about, as all 
Actions are done, by means of ſome natural Paſſion, 
yet This may be, as it undoubtedly 1s brought about 
by the Perverſion of ſuch Paflion, implanted in us 
for other, and thoſe very good Purpoſes. And in- 
deed theſe other and good Purpoſes, even of every 
Paſſion, may be clearly ſeen. 


Me have then a Declaration, in ſome Degree of pre- 
ſent Effect, from him who is ſupreme in Nature, 
which Side He is of, or what Part he takes; a Decla- 
ration for Virtue and againſt Vice. So far therefore 


a Man is true to Virtue, to Veracity and Juſtice, 
Caſe, in 
whatever 
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whatever he is concerned; ſo far he is on the Side hap: 
of the divine Adminiſtration, and co-operates toge. as \ 
ther with it: and from hence, to ſuch a Man, a has 
riſes naturally a ſecret Satisfaction and Senſe of Sc. 
\ curity, and implicit Hope of ſomewhat further. 
And, 


V. This Hope is confirmed, by the neceſſary 
Tendencies of Virtue, which, though not of pre 
ſent Effect, yet are at preſent diſcernible in Nature; 
and fo afford an Inſtance of ſomewhat moral in th: 
eſſential Conſtitution of it. There is, in the Natur: 
of Things, a Tendency in Virtue and Vice to pro. 
duce the good and bad Effects now mentioned, ir 

a greater Degree than they do in Fact produce them 
For Inſtance ; good and bad Men as ſuch, woul: 
be much more rewarded and puniſhed, were it not, 
that Juſtice is often artificially eluded, that Charac 
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ters are not known, and many, who would thus fi 


—— n 


vour Virtue and diſcourage Vice, are hindered fron f 
doing ſo by accidental Cauſes. Theſe  Tendencie: 
of Virtue and Vice are obvious with Regard 1 
Individuals, But it may require more particular] 
to be conſidered, that Power in a Soctetv, by be: 
ing under the Direction of Virtue, naturally incres 
fes, and has a neceſſary Tendency to prevail ove 
oppoſite Power, not under the Direction of it; in 
like Manner as Power, by being under the Dire: 
tion of Reaſon, increaſes, and has a Tendency t 
prevail over brute Force. There are ſeveral brut 
Creatures of equal, and ſeveral of ſuperior Strength, 
to that of Men; And poſlibly the Summ of tht 
whole Strength of Brutes, may be greater than Tha 

of Mankind: but Reaſon gives us the Advantage: 

and Superiority over them; and thus Man is tht 
acknowledged governing Animal upon the Eart 

Nor is this Superiority conſidered by any as acc! 

dental, but as what Reaſon has a Tendency, i 

the Nature of the Thing, to obtain. And yet E I 
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haps Difficulties may be raiſed about the Meaning, 
as well as the Truth, of the Aſſertion, that Virtue 
has the like Tendency. 


To obviate theſe Difficulties, let us ſee more diſ- 
tinctly, how the Caſe ſtands with Regard to Rea- 
ſon, which is ſo readily acknowledged to have this 
advantageous Tendeney. Suppoſe then two or three 
Men, of the beſt and moſt improved underſtand- 
ing, in a deſolate open Plain, attacked by ten times 
Would their Rea- 
ſon ſecure them the Victory in this unequal Combat? 
Power then, tnough joined with Reaſon, ,and under 
its Direction, cannot be expected to prevail over 
gppolite Power, though merely brutal, unleſs the 
one bears ſome Proportion to the other. Again; 
Put the imaginary Ge, that rational and irrational 
Creatures were of like external Shape and Manner : 
It is certain, beſore there were Opportunities for the 
firſt, to diſtinguiſh each other, to ſeparate from their 


they might be upon a Level, ör in ſeveral Reſpects 
upon great Diſadvantage ; though united they might 
be vaſtly ſuperior ; Since Union is of ſuch Efficacy, 
that ten Men united, might be able to accompliſh, 
what ten thouſand of the ſame natural Strength and 


- Underſtanding wholly ununited, could not. In this Caſe 


then, brute Force might more than maintain its Ground þ 
againſt Reaſon, for Want of Union among the rati- | 
onal Creatures. Or ſuppoſe a Number of Men to 
land upon an Iſland inhabited only by wild Beafts : 
a Number of Men, who, by the Regulations of ci- 
vil Government, the Inventions of Art, and the Ex- 
4 of ſome Years, could they be preſerved fo 
Jong, would be really ſufficient, to ſubdue the wild 
Beaſts, and to preſerve themſelves in Security from 
them: yet a Conjuncture of Accidents. might give 
auch Advantage to the irrational Animals, as that 
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the whole Species of rational ones. Length of tim: ver: 
then, ſuch and ſuch Scope and Opportunities, fo Rect 
Reaſon to exert itſelf, may be abſolutely neceſſary u pro 
its prevailing over-brute Force. Further ſtill, then ting 
are many Inſtances of Brutes ſucceeding in Attempt;, Stre 
which they could not have undertaken, had not ther unit 
irrational Nature rendered them uncapable of fore. the 
ſceing the Danger of ſuch Attempts, or the Fury o or 
Faſſion hindred their attending to it; and Irſtances c. 18, n 
Reaſon and real Prudence preventing Men's under | 

taking what, .it hath appeared afterwards, they migh A 
have ſucceeded in by a lucky Raſhneſs. And Diſt 
certain Conjunctures, Ignorance and Folly, Weak logo 
neſs and Diſcord, may have their Advantages. $ up o 
that rational Animals have not neceſſarily the Sup: ale 
riority over irrational ones; but, how improbable ſo Tha! 
ever it may be, it is evidently poſſible, that, in ſom muſt 
Globes, the latter may be ſuperior. And were th throu 
former wholly at variance and diſunited, by fal 
Self- intereſt and Envy, by Treachery and Irquſtic: der It 
and conſequent Rage and Malice againſt each other ſon i! 
whilſt the latter were firmly united amoag themſely: then, 
by inſtinct; this might greatly contribute to the in mA 
troducing ſuch an inverted Order of things. Fe duce : 
every one would conſider it as inverted : Since Reaſu the P 
has, in the Nature of it, a Tendency to preva Poxtic 
over brute Force; notwithſtanding, the Poſſibility 40 1 


may not prevail, and the Neceſſity, which there 1 here 


of many concurring Circumſtances to render it pre comp 
valent. | the 


There 


Now I fay, Virtue in a Society has a like Teral, a 
dency to procure Superiority and additional Power ins a 


whether this Power be conſidered as the Means wer, 


Security from oppoſite Power, or of obtaining oth:*Þ tt 
Advantages. And it has this Tendency, by rendrinit B tc 
ER Good, an Object, and End, to every Menßepd a 

r of the Society; by putting every one upon Co's the 


ſideration and Diligence, Recollection and Selt-g8* p 


vernmen 
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time vernment, both in order to ſce what is the moſt ef- 
fo feftual Method, and alſo in order to perform their 
ry u Proper Part, for obtain ng and preſerving it; by uni- 
chen ting a Socicty within it ſelf, and ſo increaſipg its 
pts Strength: and which is particularly to be mentioned, 
the; Uniting it by Means of Veracity and Juſtice, For as 
fore. theſe laſt are principal Bonds of Union, ſo Benevolence 
ry or publick Spirit, und:rected, unreſtrained, by them, 
ces C. IS, no body knows what, 
inder fo, 
migh And ſuppole the inviſible World, and the inviſible 
1d i; Diſpenſations of Providence, to be, in any ſort ana- 
Veak logous to what appears: or that both together make 
8 up one uniform Scheme, the two Parts of which, are 
Sup: analogous to each other ; the Part which we ſee, and 
Jle { That which is beyond our Obſervation : Then there 
| ſon; Muſt be a like natural Tendency in the derived Power, 
re th throughout the Univerſe, under the Direction of Vir- 
fall tue, to prevail in general over That, which is not un- 
aſtic; der its Direction; as there is in Reaſon, derived Rea- 
 othe: ſon in the Univerſe, to prevail over brute Force. But 
nſelve then, in order to the Prevalence of Virtue, or that it 
the in May actually produce, what it has a Tendency to pro- 
Fe duce 3 the like Concurrences are neceſſary, as are, to 


R eaſy the Prevalence of Reaſon. There muſt be ſome Pro- } 


prev Portion, between the natural Power or Force which ĩs, 
Mility | and That which is not, under the Direction of Virtue : 


nere b There muſt be ſufficient length of Time; for the 


it pre compleat Succeſs of Virtue; as of Reaſon, cannot, from 
the Nature of the Thing, be otherwiſe than gradual : 


There muſt be as one may ſpeak, a fair Field of Tri- 
e Tera a Stage large and extenſive enough, proper Occa- 


Power tons and Opportunities, for the virtuous to Joyn toge- 
eans ther, to exert themſelves againſt lawleſs Force, and to 
8 othefeap the Fruit of their united Labours. Now indeed 
endrindt i to be hoped, that the Diſproportion between the 
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on Co that the former have natural Power ſufficient to 
Self. gur prevailing, to a conſiderable Degree; if Circum- 
» ſtances 


ernmem 


bd and bad, even here on Earth, is not ſo great, 
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ſtances would permit this Power to be united. For, one 
much leſs, very much leſs, Power under the Direct. and 
on of Virtue, would prevail over much greater 10 Cre 
under the Direction of it. However, good Me th 5 
over the Face of the Earth cannot unite z as for oth: by v 
Reaſons, ſo becauſe they cannot be ſufficiently aſce 
tained of each other's Characters. And the know 
Courſe of human Things, the Scene we are now p: 
ſing through, particularly the Shortneſs of Life, deni 
to virtue its full Scope, in ſeveral other reſpects. Ti 
natural Tendency which we have been conſidering 
though real, is hindred from being carried into Eff. = 
in the preſent State: But theſe hindrances may ben 74 
moved in a future one. Virtue, to borrow the Chr: in 
tian Alluſion, is militant Here: and various unt Cann, 
ward Accidents contribute to its being often overbor: RS 
But it may combat with greater Advantage hereafi: We 
and prevail compleatly, and enjoy its conſequent R *l 
wards, in ſome future States. Neglected as it Er 
3 unknown, perhaps deſpiſed and oppreſk * 
ere; there may be Scenes in Eternity, laſting enouę 10 
and in every other way adapted, to afford it a ſui, ME Hi fcc, 
ent Sphere of Action; and a ſufficient Sphere for ne 
natural Conſequences of it to follow in Fact. If 5 
Soul be naturally immortal, and this State be a P. And 
greſs towards a future one, as Childhood is towa' 4 
mature Age; good Men may naturally unite, 705 * 
only amongſt themlelves, but alſo with other Ord; er 
of virtuous Creatures, in that future State. For Vert 
tue from the very Nature of it, is a Principle 7 + 
Bond of Union, in ſome Degree, amongſt all dome 
are endued with it, and known to each other; B 
as that by it, a good Man cannot but recomme g % 
himſelf to the Favour and Protection of all virtu; 
Beings, throughout the whole Univerſe, who can kn 
acquainted with his Character, and can any way 'Y 0 
terpoſe in his Behalf, in any part of his Durat% N 0 
And one might add, that ſuppoſe all this adyantagy eo 


ous Tendency of Virtue to become Effect, amo Fal 
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Fo: one or more Orders of Creatures, in any diſtant Scenes 
rect, and Periods, and to be ſeen by ary Orders of vitious 
- 17 Creatures, throughout the univerſal] Kingdom of God; 


Me this happy Effect of Virtue, would have a Tendency, 


ork; by way of Example, and poſſibly in other Ways, to a- 
aſce; mend thoſe of them, who are capable of Amendment, 
now and being recovered to a juſt Senſe of Virtue. If our 
pr Notions of the Plan of Providence were enlarged, in 
ort proportionably to what late Diſcoveries have 

| ed our Views, with Reſpe& to the material 
eric: N orl:! ; Repreſentations of this Kind, would not ap- 
Effe * abſurd or extravagant. However they are not to 
de taken, as intended for a literal Delineation of what 

ur I in Fact the particular Scheme of the Univerſe, which 
unt annot be kr own without Revelation ; for Suppoſiti- 
bor Ons are not to be looked on as true, becauſe not incredi- 
ble: But they are mentioned to ſhew, that our finding 


ang Virtue to be hindred trum procuring to itſelf ſuch Su- 
* Fe and A-Vaniages, is no Cbjection againſt its 
orefſ: le ing, in the cſſ-ntial Nature of the ching, a Tenden- 
nous e procure them. Aud the Suppoſitionsnow menti- 
ſuff Med, do plainly ſhew this; for they ſhew, that theſe 
"Det Hindrances are ſo far from being neceſſary, that we 
11 durſelves can caſily conceive, kow they may be remov- 
4 ed in future States, and full Scope be granted to Virtue. 
1 And all theſe advantageous Tendencies of it, are to be 
N eanſidered as Declarations of God in its Favour. This 
- Ord however is taking a pretty large Compaſs ; though it 
For V B Sertain, that, as the material World appears to be, 
iple in a manner, boundleſs and immenſe, there muſt be 
"Tat eme Scheme of Providence vaſt in Proportion to it. 
al But let us return to the Earth our Habitation; and 
virtu WE ſhall ſee this happy Tendency of Virtue, by imagin- 
ng an Inſtance not ſo vaſt and remote: by ſuppoſing 
Kingdom or Society of Men upon it, perfectly virtu- 
Dura for a Succeſſion ot many ages; to which, if you 
dvanta aſe, may be given a Situation advantageous for uni- 

fal Monarchy. In ſuch a State, there would be no 
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ſuch thing as Faction: but Men of the greateſt Cz. 
pacity would of Courſe, all along, have the chief Dj. 
rection of Affairs willingly yielded to them; and rhey 
would ſhare it among themſelves without Envy. Each 
of theſe would have the Part aſſigned him, to which hi: 
Genius was peculiarly adapted; and others, who hac 
not any diſtinguiſhed Genius, would be ſafe, and thin 
themſelves very happy, by .being under the ProteCtior 
and Guidance of thoſe who had. Publick Determina. 
tions would really be the Reſult of the united Wil 
dom of the Community; and they would faithfully 2 
be executed, by the united Strength of it. Som: 
would in a higher Way contribute, but all would ir 
ſome Way cont: 1bute, to the publick Proſperity ; anc 
in it, each would cnjoy the Fruits of his own Vir 
tue. And as Injuſtice, whether by fraud or Force Pals, 
would be unknown among themſelves ; ſo they woul: Poſe 
be ſufficiently ſecured from it in their Neighbour. Miſec 
For Cunning and falſe Self-intereſt, Confederacies i Degr 
Injuſtice, ever flight, and accompanied with Factio 
and inteſtine Treachery ; theſe on one hand, woul: Co 
be found mere childiſh Folly and Weakneſs, whe that t 
ſet in Oppoſition, againſt Wiſdom, publick Spiri One, 3 
Union inviolable, and Fidelity on the other: allow haye 
ing both a ſufficient Length of Years to try the! lawleſ 
Force. Add the general Influence, which ſuch a King lence « 
dom would have over the Face of the Earth, by Wa Gover 
of Example particularly, and the Reverence whic it wil 
would be paid it. It would plainly be ſuperior US to ſe 
all others, and the World muſt gradually come unthis Sc 
der its Empire: not by means of Lawleſs Violence Q it, 
but partly by what muſt be allowed to be juſt Con Tende 
queſt; and partly by other Kingdoms ſubmittinthe eſſe 
themſelves voluntarily to it throughout a Courſe a 
Ages, and claiming its Protection, one after anotherto conſ 
in ſucceſſive Exigencies. The Head of it would rally 
an univerſal Monarch, in another Senſe than any Mord if V 
tal has yet been; and the eaſtern Style would be lite 5 
rally applicable to him, that all People, Nations, ac 
Language 


, 
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Ca. Languages ſhould ſerve him. And though indeed 
Di. our Knowledge of Human Nature, and the whole 
they Hiſtory of Mankind, ſhew the impoſlibility, without 
Each ſome miraculous Interpoſitions, that a Number of Men, 
ch his here on Earth, ſhould unite in one Society or Govern- 
had ment, in the Fear of God and univerſal Practice of 
think Virtue ; and that ſuch a Government ſhould continue 
tion ſo united for a Succeſſion of Ages : yer admitting or 
nina ſuppoſing this, the Effect would be as now drawn our, 
Wil. And thus for Inſtance, the wonderful Profperity pro- 
hfully miſed to the Jewiſh Nation in the Scripture, would be, 
Som: in a great Meaſure, the Conſequence of what is pre- 
ald n dicted of them; that the People ſhould be all righteous 
M ant and inherit the Land for ever. The predictions of this 
Vir Kind, for there are many of them, cannot come to 
?orce, Pals, in the preſent known Courſe of Nature; but ſup- 
woul: Poſe them come to paſs, and then the Proſperity pro- 
your: Miſed muſt naturally follow, to a very conſiderable 
ies i Degree. 
a&tio 2 | 
woul: Conſider now, the general Syſtem of Religion; 

whe that the Government of the World is uniform, and 
Spiri, One, and moral; that Virtue and Right ſhall finally 
allow haye the Advantage, and prevail over Fraud and 
ther lawleſs Force, over the Deccits as well as the Vio- 


But 
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But it may be objected, that, notwithſtanding al 
theſe natural Effects, and theſe natural Tendencies 0 
Virtue 3 yet Things may be now going on through: 
out the Univerſe, and may go on Hereafter, in th 
fame mixt way as here at preſent upon Earth; Virtu 


ſometimes proſperous, ſometimes depreſſed z Vic 
fometimes ſucceſsful, ſometimes puniſhed. The An 


\ ſwer to which is, that it is not the purpoſe of thi 


\ 


/ 


3 
{ 


Chapter, nor of this Treatiſe, properly to prove God 

erfect moral Government over the World, or t 
Truth of Religion; but to obſerve what there is! 
the Conſtitution and Courſe of Nature, to confirm t! 
proper proof of it, ſuppoſed to be known : And th 
the Weight of the foregoing Obſervations to this Pi 
poſe, may be thus diſtinctly proved. Pleaſure ar 
Pain are to a certain Degree, ſay to a very high D 
gree, diſtributed amongſt us without any apparent R: 
gard to the Merit or Demerit of Characters. Ar 
were there nothing elſe, concerning this Matter, d. 
cernible in the Conſtitution and Courſe of Natur 
there would be no Ground from the Conſtitution at 
Couriz of Nature, to hope or to fear, that Men wol 
be rewarded or puniſhed hereaiter according to tit 
Deſerts ; which however, it is to be remarked, ir 
plies, that even then there would be no Ground fro 
Appearances to think, that Vice upon the whole wor 
have the Advantage, rather than Virtue would. A 


thus the Proof of a future State of Retribution, wol 


reſt upon the ufual known Arguments for it; whi 
are, I think, plainly unanſwerable, and would be 


though, there were no additional Confirmation of tht © 
from the Things above inſiſted on: But theſe Thin 


are a very ſtrong Confirmation of them. For, 


Firſt, They ſhew, that the Author of Nature is ! 


indifferent to Virtue and Vice. They amount to 
Declaration from Him, determinate and not to 
evaded, in Favour of one, and againſt the other; ſu 
a Declaration, as there is nothing to be ſet over agai 
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or anſwer, on the Part of Vice, So that were a Man, 
laying aſide the proper Proof of Religion, to deter- 
mine ſrom the Courle of Nature only, whether it were 


probable, that the Righteous or the Wicked, 
would have the Advantage in a future Life; there 


"tan be no Doubt, but that he would determine the 


Probability to be, that the former would. And there- 
fore, ſince in general there is not any Medium between 
Virtue and Vice, though poſſibly in particular Caſes 
there may, ſince in general a Man mult behave eicher 
well or ill ; the Courle of Nature, in the View of it 


now given, furniſhes us with a real practical Proof of 
the Obligations of Religion. 


” Secondly, When, conformably to what Religion 
teaches us, God ſhall reward and puniſh Virtue and 
Vice as ſuch, ſo as that every one ſhall, upon the 
Whole, have his Deſerts ; this diſtributive Juſtice will 
not be a thing different in Kind, but only in Degree, 
from what, we experience in His preſent Government : 
It will be That in Efef, toward which we now lee a 
Tendency : it will be no more than the Completion of 
that moral Government, the Principles and Beginning 
of which, have been ſhewn, beyond all Diſpute, diſ- 
Ernible in the preſent Conſtitution and Courle of 
Nature. And from hence it follows, 


- » Thirdly, That, as, without taking into Conſidera- 
| tion the moral Government of God, our Experience 


of the Kinds and Degrees of Happineſs and Miſery, 
Which we do experience at preſent ; gives natural 
Ground to hope tor and to fear, highcr Degrees, and 
"Other Kinds of both in a future State, a future State 
dmitted: ſo the moral Government of God, which 


99 e experience, or that Virtue and Vice are, in the 
Nanners above-mentioned, actually rewarded and pu- 
ſhed at preſent, in a certain Degree; gives natural 
. Sround to ho 


Farded and puniſhed in an 


pe and to fear, that they may be re- 
higher Degree Hereaiter : 
though 


F 2 


8 
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though this alone is fot ſufficient Ground to think, gre 
that they will be rewarded and puniſhed in a high eq, 
er Degree, rather than in a lower. But then, tatic 
obſ⸗ 
Laſtly, There is ſufficient Ground to think fo, fron innu 
the good and bad Tendencies of Virtue and Vice. Fo mor 
theſe Tendencies are eſſential, and founded in the N. Perf 
ture of things; whereas the Hindrances to their becom of a 
ing Effect, are, in numberleſs Caſes, not neceſſary, bi fect 
artificial only. Now it may be much more ſtrong Not. 
argued, that theſe Tendencies, as well as the actu effen 
Rewards and Puniſhments of Virtue and Vice, whic Tenc 
ariſe directly out of the Nature of things, will rema plicit 
Hereafter, than that the accidental Hindrances Natu 
them will. And if theſe Hindrances do not remai to fo 
thoſe Rewards and Puniſhments cannot but be carri: indee 
on much further towards the Perfection of Moral G but u 
vernment, 7. e. the Tendencies of Virtue and Vi aged: 
will become Effect: But when, or where, or in w Tend 
particular Way cannot be known at all but by Rev a Pre: 
lation. of the 
contin 
Upon the whole: There is a Kind of moral GP 
vernment implied in God's natural Government ;Ment « 
| Virtue and Vice are naturally rewarded and puniſhfarther 
as beneficial and miſchievous to Society; i and rewarPreſun 
ed and puniſhed reſpectively as ſuch. » The Notiltgh t. 
then of a moral Scheme of Government, is not fictiGod h 
ous, but natural; for it is ſuggeſted to our Thoughts Wiſes a 
the Conſtitution and Courſe of Nature: and the EHC, 
cution of this Scheme is actually begun, in the Inſt: dedu 
ces here mentioned. And theſe things are to be coe Fit: 
ſidered, as a Declaration of the Author of Nature, 
Virtue, and againſt Vice; they give a Credibility 57, 
the Suppoſition of their being rewarded and punith *: 
Hereafter ; and alſo Ground to hope and to fear, 
they may be rewarded and puniſhed in higher 
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think, grees than they are Here, And as all this is confirm- 
high ed, ſo the Argument for Religion, from the Conſti- 
tation and Courſe of Nature, 1s carried on farther, by 
obſerving ; that there are natural Tendencies, and, in 
, fron innumerable Caſes, only artificial Hindrances, to this 
>, Fo moral Scheme being carried on much farther towards 
ie Ni Perfection, than it is at preſent s. The Notion then 
econ of a moral Scheme of Government, much more. per-. 
y, bi fect than what is ſeen, is not a fictitious, but a natural 
rong Notion; for it is ſuggeſted to our thoughts, by the 
actu ęſſential Tendencies of Virtue and Vice. And theſe 
whic Tendencies are to be conſidered, as Intimations, as im- 
rema plicit Promiſes and Threatnings, from the Author of 
ices ( Nature, of much greater Rewards and Puniſhments 
emal to follow Virtue and Vice, than do at preſent. And 
carri indeed, every natural Tendency, which is to continue, 
al G but which is hindred from becoming Effect by only 
d Vi aggidental Cauſes, affords a Preſumption, that ſuch 
in wh. Tendency will, ſome Time or other, become Effect; 
7 Reva Preſumption in Degree proportionable to the Length 
of the Duration, through which ſuch Tendency will 
continue. And from theſe things together, ariſes a 
ral Greal Preſumption, that the Moral Scheme of Govern- 
ment Ment eſtabliſhed in Nature, ſhall be carried on much 
uniſtfarther towards Perfection hereafter ; and I think, a 
rewarPreſumption that it will be abſolutely compleated. But 
Notiſmm theſe things, joyned with the moral Nature which 
t ficti Goc has given us, conſidered as given us by Him, 
1ghts ariſes a practical Proof * that it will; a Proof from 
he Extact, and therefore a diſtin& one from That, which 
> Inſt:$ deduced from the eternal and unalterable Relations, 
be cole Fitneſs and Unfitneſs of Actions. 5 


bility | ap. 57, Kc. o See this Proof drawa out briefly, ch. vi. p- 
puniſh+ 
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Of a State of Probation, as implying 1 Trial - 


Diſficulties an id Danger. 


oY * 
ee, of ee e ee. 


of # 

H E nete Doctrine of Religion, that ou 

7 preſent Life is a State of Probation for a fu 

ture one, comprehends under it ſeveral particula 

things, diſtinct from each other. But the firſt an 

, Moſt common Meaning of it, ſeems to be, that ou 

/ future Intereſt is now depending, and depending, up 

on Ourſelves 3 that we have Scope and Opportunitie 

Here, tor that good and bad Behaviour, which Go 
will reward and puniſh hereafter ; together with Temp. 
tations to one, as well as nem of Reaſon i 3 

the other. And this is in great meaſure, the ſam 
+, With ſaying, that we are under the moral Governmen 
of God, and to give an Account of our Actions: 
lim. For the Notion of a future Account and g F 

neral righteous Judgment, implies ſome ſort of Temp 

tations to what is wrong; otherwiſe there would ben 
moral Poſſibility of Doing wrong, nor Ground e 
Judgment, or Diſcrimination, But there is this Di F; 
ference, that the Word Probation is more diſtinC\ * 
and particularly expreſiive 6f, Allurements to wrong 
or Difficultics in adhering uniformly to what 1s right 1 
and the Danger of Miſcarrying by ſuch Temptation h 
than the Words Moral Government. A State of Pry 
bation then, as thus paricularly implying in it, Tria 


Difficulties and Danger, may require to be conſidem 
diſtinctly by itſelf. | 
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be 


5 * And as the moral Government of God which Reli. 
, gion teaches us, implies, that we are in a State of 
Trial with regard to a future World; fo alſo his na- 
tural Government over us, implies, that we are in a 
State of Trial, in the like Senſe, with regard to the 
"preſent World. Natural Government by Rewards 
and Puniſhments, as much implies natural Trial, as? 


1100 moral Government docs moral Trial. The natural 
Government of God here meant, conſiſts, in his 
annexing Pleaſure to ſome Actions, and Pain to 

GR Dthers, in our Power to do or forbear, and giving us 

1 Notice of ſuch Appointment beforehand. This ne- 

3 ceſſarily implies, that he has made our Happineſs and 

"or iſery, or our Intereſt, to depend in Part upon Our- 

„ ves. And fo far as Men have Temptations to any 

1 =. Courſe of Action, which will probably occaſion them 


3 Use temporal Inconvenience and Uneaſineſs, than 

Go jatisfaCtion 3 fo far, their temporal Intereſt is in Dan- 
C ger from themſelves, or they are in a State of Trial 
Amy With reſpect to it. Now People often blame others, 
9" : and even themſelves, for their Miſconduct in their 
Move temporal Concerns, And we find many are greatly 
„ Panting to themſelves, and mils of that natural Hap- 
mon? pineſs, which they might have obtained in the preſent 
-— a Lit z perhaps every one does in ſome Degree. But 
| he. 4 Many run themſelves into great Inconvenience, and 
ind i to extream Diſtreſs and Miſery ; nor through Inca- 
1 Tit of knowing better, and doing better for them- 
is D. ſelves, which would be nothing to the preſent Purpoſe”, 


_ but thro? their own Fault. And theſe things neceffari- 
jet imply Temptation, and Danger of miſcarrying, 
3 Na greater or leis Degree, with reſpect to our world- 


f Pn | Intereſt or Happineſs. Every one too, without 
8 Ring Religion in his Thoughts, ſpeaks of the Ha- 
: ad 0 ards which young People run, upon their ſettiug out in. 
peek Fe World; Hazards from other Cauſes than their Igno- 
Fnce merely, and unavoidable Accidents. And ſome 

F a Ch. ii, 
8 Vice, 
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Courſes of Vice, at leaſt, being contrary to Men's world 
ly Intereſt or Good, Temptations to theſe, muſt at thi 
ſame time be Temptations to foregoe our preſent, an 
our future Intereſt, Thus, in our natural or tempor 
Capacity, we are in a State of Trial, i. e. of Diff. 
culty and Danger, analogous, or like to our mori 


and religious Trial. 


This will, more diſtinctly, appear to any one 
who thinks it worth while, more diſtinctly, to con 
ſider what it js which conſtitutes, our Trial in boch 
Capacities, and obſerve how Mankind behave un 


And that which conſtitutes this our Trial, in bot 
theſe Capacities, muſt be, either ſomewhat in ou 
external Circumſtances, or in our Nature. For, o 
the one Hand, Perſons may be betrayed into wrong 
Behaviour upon Occaſions of Surprize, or over 
come upon any other very ſingular and extraord. 
nary external Occaſions, who would, otherwiſe hav: 
preſerved their Character of Prudence and of Virtue: 
And in ſuch Caſes, every one in ſpeaking of thek 
Perſons wrong Behaviour, would impute it to fſuci 
particular external Circumſtances. On the othe b 
Hand, Men who have contracted Habits of Vic | 
and Folly of any kind, or have ſome particular Pal prud 
ſions in Exceſs, will feck Opportunities, and, as ! it; 
were, go out of their way, to gratify themſelves in amp 
theſe Reſpects, at the Expence of their Wiſdom and Paſſi 
their Virtue ; led to it, as every one would ſay, no grees 
by external Temptations, but by ſuch Habits and Yorl, 
Paſſions. And the Account of this laſt is, that and t 
particular Paſſions are no more coincident with Pru- & te 
dence, or that Reaſonable Selt-love, the End « u 
which is our Worldly Intereſt, than they are with We 
the Principle of Virtue and Religion; but often drav $ 5. 
contrary ways to one as well as to the other: and 0M. S 
ſuch particular Paſſions are as much Temptations, i : 
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„or act imprudently with regard to our worldly Intereſt, 
at thi as to act vitiouſly.“ However, as when we ſay, 
„ane Men are miſled by external Circumſtances of Temp- > 
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mor. 
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n bot 
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tation; it cannot but be underſtood, that there is ſome- 
what within themſelves, to render thoſe Circumſtan- 
ces Temptations, or to render them ſuſceptible of 
Impreſſions from them: So when we fay, they are 
miſled by Paſſions ; it is always ſuppoſed, that there 
are Occaſions, Circumſtances, and Objects, exciting 
theſe Paſſions, and affording Means for gratifying 
them. And therefore, Temptations from within, 
and from without, coincide, and mutually imply each 
ether. Now the ſeveral external Objects of the Ap- 
_ Paſſions, and Aﬀections, being preſent to the 

enſes, or offering themſelves to the Mind, and fo 
exciting the Paſſions ; not only in Caſes where they 
can be gratified conſiſtently with Innocence and Pru- 
dence, but alſo in Cafes where they cannot, and yet 
can be gratified imprudently and vitiouſly : this, as 
really puts them in Danger of voluntarily foregoing 
their preſent Intereſt or Good, as their future, and as 
really renders Selft-denial neceſſary to ſecure one, as 
the other; i. e. We are in a like State of Trial with 
Reſpect to both, by the very ſame- Paſſions, excited 
by the very ſame means. Thus Mankind having a 
temporal Intereſt depending upon themſelves, and a 


ar Pal- prudent Courſe of Behaviour being neceſſury to ſecure 
, as 1 t; Paſſions inordinately excited, by Means of Ex- 
Ives ample, or by any other external Circumſtance ; or 
m and Paſſions excited towards Objects, at Times, or in De- 
y, no grees, impoſſible to be gratified conſiſtently with 
ts and 277 Prudence: Theſe are Temptations, dangerous, 
» that and too often ſucceſsful Temptations, to ſorego a great- 
th Pru- & temporal Good for a leſs; i. e. to forego what 
end of i upon the whole, our temporal Intereſt, for the 
e Lr e of a preſent Gratification. This is a Deſcripti- 
n dra 


See Sermons preached at the Rel, 1726. 2d. Ed. p. 205, Sc. Pref. p. 25 
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on of our State of Trial in our temporal Capacity, 


Subſtitute now the Word future for temporal, and 
Virtue for Prudence; and it will be juſt as proper a 
Deſcription of our State of Trial in our religious Ca- 
pacity : fo analogous are they to each other. 


AeAid wi} 
F, from Conſideration of this our like State of 
Trial in both Capacities, we go on to obſerve farther 
how Mankind behave under it; we ſhall find, there 
are ſome, who have ſo little Senſe of it, that they ſcarce 


look beyond the paſſing Day : They are ſo taken up 


with preſent Gratifications, as to have, in a manner, 
no Feeling of Conſequences, no regard to their fu. 
ture Eaſe or Fortune in this Life; any more than 
to their Happineſs in another. Some appear to be 


blinded and deceived by inordinate Paſſion, in their * 


worldly Concerns, as much as in Religion. Other 
are, not deceived, but, as it were, forcibly carried 
away by the like Paſſions, againſt their better Judg: 
ment, and feeble Reſolutions too of acting better 


And there are Men, and truly they are not a few, 


who ſhameleſsly avow, not their Intereſt, but thei: 
mere Will and Fleaſure, to be their Law of Life 
and who, in open Defiance of every thing that |: 
reaſonable, will go on in a Courſe of vitious Extra 
vagance, foreſeeing with no Remorſe and little Fear, 


that it will be their temporal Ruin: and ſome of them 
under the Apprehenſion of the Conſequences of Wick 5 


edneſs in another State, And to ſpeak in the mol 
moderate Way, human Creatures are not only cos 


tinually liable to go wrong voluntarily, but we  }; 
likewiſe that they often actually do ſo, with regar: } 
to their temporal Intereſts, as well as with regard u 


Religion. 


5 Thus our Difficulties and Dangers, or our! Trias 
in our temporal and our religious Capacity, as theſ 
proceed from the ſame Cauſes, and have the fam 
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Effect upon Men's Behaviour, are evidently analo- 
gous, and of the ſame Kind. 


It may be added, that the Difficulties and Dan- 
gers of Miſcarrying in our religious State of Trial 
are greatly increaſed, one is ready to think, are in 


a Manner wholly made, by the ill Behaviour of O- 


thers; by a wrong Education, wrong in a moral 
Senſe, ſometimes poſitively vitious ; by general bad 
Example; by the diſhoneſt Artifices, which are got 
into Buſineſs of all Kinds; and, in very many 


of @& 


4s 


Parts of the World, by Religion's being corrupted - 


into Superſtitions, which indulge Men in their Vices : 
H like manner, the Difficulties of conducting our- 


ſelves prudently in reſpect to our preſent Intereſt, 


and our Danger of being led aſide from purſu- 
ing it, are greatly increaſed, by a fooliſh Educati- 
on; and, after we come to mature Age, by the 
Extravagance and Careleſsneſs of Others, whom we 
have Intercourſe with ; and by miſtaken Notions, 
very generally prevalent, and taken up from common 
Opinion, concerning temporal Happineſs, and wherein 

conſiſts. And by Perſons own Negligence and Fol- 
in their temporal Affairs, no leſs than by a 
-ourſe of Vice, they bring themſelves into new 
Difficulties ; and, by Habits of indulgence, become 
in qualified to go through them: And one Irregu- 
arity after another, embarraſſes things to ſuch a 
Degree, that they know not where about they 
are; and often makes the Path of Conduct ſo in- 
cate and perplexed, that it is difficult to trace it 
gut; difficult even to determine what is the Pru- 
gent or the moral Part, Thus, for Inſtance, wrong 


1 chaviour in one Stage of Life, Youth ; wrong, 


mean, conſidering ourſelves only in our temporal 
apacity, without taking in Religion; this in ſe- 
Feral ways, increaſes the Difficulties of right Beha- 
our in mature Age ; i. e. puts us into a more 


Jiſadvantageous State of Trial in our temporal Ca- 
We 


Pacity. 
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We are an inferior Part of the Creation of God, 
There are natural Appearances of our being in a 
State of Degradation. © And we certainly are in a 
Condition, which does not ſeem by any means, the 
moſt advantageous we could imagine or deſire, ei- 
ther in our natural or moral Capacity; for ſecuring 
either our preſent or future Intereſt. However, 
this Condition, low and careful, and uncertain as 1: 
is, does not afford any juſt Ground of Complaint. 
For, as Men may manage their temporal Affairs 
with prudence, and ſo paſs their Days here on 
Earth in tolerable Eaſe and Satisfaction, by a mo. 
derate Degree of Care; ſo likewiſe with Regard to 
Religion, there is no more required than what they 
are well able to do, and what they muſt be. great- 
ly wanting to themſelves, if they negle&t. And 
for Perſons to have That put upon them, which 
they are well able to go through, and no more, we 
naturally conſider as an equitable thing; ſuppoſi g 
it done by proper Authority : Nor have we any 
more reaſon to complain of it, with regard to the 
Author of Nature, than of his not having given us 
other Advantages, belonging to other Orders of 


Creatures. 


But the thing here inſiſted upon is, that the 

State of Trial, which Religion teaches us we are 
in, is rendered credible, by its being throughout 
uniform and of a Piece with the general Conduct 
of Providence towards us, in all other Reſpects 
within the Compaſs of our Knowledge.) Indeed it 
Mankind conſidered in their natural Capacity, as 
Inhabitants of this World only, found themſelves, 
from their Birth to their Death, in a ſettled State of 


Security and Happineſs, without any Sollicitude or | 


Thought of their own : or if they were in no Dan- 
ger of being brought into Inconveniences and Dil- 
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treſs, by Careleſſheſs, or Folly of Paſſion, through 
bad Example, the Treachery of others, or the de- 
ceitful Appearances of Things: Were This our 
natural Condition; then it might ſeem ſtrange, and 


out any Sollicitude of ours; and why 


and common, prudent Part, ſo as to 
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be ſome Preſumption againſt the Truth of Religi- 
on, that it repreſents our future and more general 


Intereſt, as not ſecure of Courſe, but as depending 


upon our B-haviour, and requiring ſuch Recollecti - 


on and Self-government to obtain it. 


For it might be 


alledged, what you ſay is our Condition in one Re— 
ſpect, is not in any wiſe of a Sort with what we find 


by Experience, or Condition is in another. 


Our 


whole preſent Intereſt is ſecured to our hands, with- 


ſhould not 


our future Intereſt, if we have any ſuch, be ſo too? 
But ſince, on the contrary, Thought and Conſide- 
ration, the voluntary denying ourſelves many things 
which we deſire, and a Courſe of Behaviour, far 


from being always agreeable to us ; 


are ablolute- 


I/ neceſſary to our acting even a common decent, 


paſs with 


any Satisfaction through the preſent World, and be 
received upon any tolerable good Terms in it: ſince 
this is the Caſe, all preſumption againſt Self-denyal 
and Attention being neceſſary to ſecure our higher 


Intereſt, is removed, 


Had we not Experience, it 


might, perhaps ſpeciouſly, be urged, that it is im- 


3 any thing of Hazard and Danger ſhould 


be put upon us by an infinite Being; when every thing 
whichis Hazard and Danger in our manner of Concep- 
tion and will end in Error, Confuſion, and Miſery, is 


now already certain in his Fore-knowledge. 


And 


Indeed, why any thing of Hazard and Danger 


ſhould be 


put upon ſuch trail Creatures as we are, 


may well be thought a Difficulty in Speculation ; 


and cannot but be ſo till we know the whole, or, 


Dan- however much more of the Caſe. But ſtill the Con- 


Diſ- 


treſs, 


AKitution of Nature is as it is. 


+ 
£51 


Wt Our Happineſs and 
Miſery are truſted to our Conduct, and made to de- 


pend 


SN 


to our Acceptance, but to our Acquiſition z in ſuck 
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pend upon it. Somewhat, and, in many Circum. 4 . 
ſtances, a great deal too, is put upon Us, either to 2 5 
do, or to ſuffer, as we chuſe; of which, all th 4,” 
various Miſeries of Life, which People bring up. 
themſelves by Negligence and Folly, and migh © 
have avoided by proper Care, are Inſtances: Whict 
Miſeries are beforehand, juſt as contigent and unde. 
termined as their Conduct, and left to be determine © . 
by it. 


Theſe Obſervations are an Anſwer to the Objec 
tions againſt the Credibility of a State of Trial, 
implying Temptations, and real Danger of miſcarry. 
ing, with regard to our general Intereſt, under th 
moral Government of God : and they ſhew, that! 
we are at all to be conſidered in ſuch a Capacity, ; 
and as having ſuch an Intereſt ; the general Analog 
of Providence muſt lead us to apprehend ourſelve 
in Danger of miſcarrying, in Different Degrees, « $ 
to this Intereſt, by our neglecting to act the prope 
Part belonging to us in that Capacity. For we hav. } 
a preſent Intereſt, under the Government of God whic : 
we Experience here upon Earth. This Interci, : 
as it is not forced upon us, ſo neither is it offers: , 


Sort, as that we are in Danger of miſſing it, be . 
means of Temptations to neglect, or act contrar * 
to it; and without Attention and Self-denial, mul 
and do miſs of it. It is then perfectly credibl:, 
that this may be our Caſe, with Reſpect to that chi, 
and final Good, which Religion propoſes to us. 
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bee R 0 M the Conſideration of our being in a Proba- 
al, ® H tion ſtate, of ſo much Difficulty and Hazard, 
art). naturally ariſes the Queſtion, howwe came to be} 
4 5 placed in it. But ſuch a general Inquiry as this, 


+ would be found involved in unanſwerable Difficul- 
acid) ties. For though ſome of theſe Difficulties would 


1alog) be leſſened by obſerving, that all Wickedneſs is vo- + 
rlelvc luntary, as is implied in its very Notion 3 and many 
des, „ tf the Miſeries of Life have apparent good Effects: 
PrOP® Yet, when we conſider other Circumſtances belonging 

e hay both, and what muſt be the Conſequence of the 

| whic 2 brmer in a Life to come; it cannot but be acknow- , 
nterel. dged plain Folly and Preſumption, to pretend to 
offerc give an Account of the whole Reaſons of this Mat- 

n lucy er; the whole Reaſons of our being allotted a Con- 

it, by? tion, out of which, ſo much Wickedneſs and Miſe- 
nl „ ſo circumſtanced, would in Fact ariſe. Whether 
reli; be not beyond our Faculties, not only to find out, 


hut even to underſtand, the whole Account of This; 4 
though we ſhould be ſuppoſed capable of under- 
8. 44 kanding it, yet, whether it would be of Service or 
1 rejudice to us to be informed of it; is impoſſible to 
£,--+ Ry. But as our preſent Condition, can in no wile be 
hewn inconſiſtent with the perfect moral Govern-, 
ment of God; ſo Religion teaches us, we were pla 
ted in it, chat by the Practice of Virtue, we might 
| 4 Palle ourſelves for that to follow it: Which, though 
Put a partial Anſwer, a very partial one ind TY 0 
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the Inquiry now mentioned; yet, 1s.a more fatisfac. 7 111 
tory Anſwer to Another, which is of real, and o ; 
the utmoſt Importance to us to have anſwered ; th " 
Inquiry, what is our Buſineſs here? The End then bre 
the known End, why we are placed in a State of (wg... 
much Affliction, Hazard, and Difficulty, is, our Im. 
Provement in Virtue and Piety, as the requiſite Qua 
lification for a future State of Happineſs and 8e 
Curity. K > een aue Na 


Now the Beginning of Life, conſidered as 2 
Education for mature Age in the preſent Worl! 
appears plainly, at firſt ſight, analogous to this ov 
Trial for a future one; the former being in our tem g 
poral Capacity, what the latter is in our religious C 
pacity. But ſome Obſervations common to both « 
them, and a more diſtinct Conſideration of each Ad 
will more diſtinctly ſhew, the Extent and Force « 
the Analogy between them; and the Credibility. 
which ariſes from hence, as well as from the Natur 
of the thing, that the preſent Life was intended ti 
be a State of Diſcipline for a future one. | 


I. Every Species of Creatures is, we ſee, deſign 

ed for a particular way of Life; to which, the Na 

ture, the Capacities, Temper, and Qualifications, 0 

each Species, are as neceſſary, as their external Ci: ac 
cumſtances. Both come into the Notion of ſuch Stat: Wow 

or particular way of Life, and are conſtituent Par ou 

of it. Change a Man's Capacities or Character "ab! 

the Degree, in which it is conceivable they may vmlhme 
changed, and he would be altogether uncapable of Mew 

human Courſe of Life, and human Happineſs ; erat 
uncapable, as if, his Nature continuing unchangedepf t 

he were placed in a World, where he had no Sphert ch 

of Action, nor any Objects to anſwer his Appetit t, : 

3 Paſſions, and Affections of any Sort. One thing | ing 
itt over againſt another, as an antient Writer expre/l, NM 
ſes it. Our Nature correſponds to our external Confowl, 
a» „ „ 2 3 
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\ Fition. Without this Corrcſpuncence, there would be 
ad 0 


Jo Poſſibility of any ſuch thing as himan Life and hu- 


th an Happineſs ; which Life and H:ppineſs are, there- 


then,” pre, a Reſult from our Nature and Condition joincly: 


1 6 4 eaning by human Life, not living in the literal $:nfe, _ 
T Im gut the whole complex Notion commonly underſtood * 


Qua t thoſe Words. So that, without determining, what 
d 0 Lill be the Employment and Happineſs, the particular 


as 2 
Vorl 
1S Ol 


tte, of good Mea hereafter ; there muſt be ſome de- 
rminate Capacities, ſome neceſſary Character and 
ualifications, without which, Perſons cannot but be 
&crly uncapable of it: in like manner, as there muſt 
e ſome, without which, Men would be uncapable of 
tem ir preſent State of Life. Now, 


15 Ci 


oth II. The Conſtitution of human Creatures, and in- 


each qed of all Creatures which come under our Notice, 


rec 0 ſuch, as that they are capable of naturally becom 


bility 
Natur 
led t 


Wce wholly unqualified, In Imagination we may in- 
Wd conceive of Creatures, uncapable of having any 
their Faculties naturally enlarged, or as being un- 
Wc naturally to acquire any new Qualifications : But 


deſig! Faculties of every Species known to us, are made 


he Ny 


Enlargement ; for Acquirements of Experience and 


qualified for States of Life, for which they were 


— —— — 
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eie, Arte lee, i. fili. of eee, Sono ye t 


Ins, 0 Wbirs. We find ourſelves in particular indued with 

al Cit GFpacities, - not only of perceiving Ideas, and of 
State Wowledge or perceiving Truth, but alſo of ſtoring 
Par our Ideas and Knowledge by Memory. We are 
ter "Gable, not only of acting, and of having different 
1y bimentary Impreſſions made upon us; but of getting 

le of 'allew F acility in any Kind of Action, and of ſettled | 
ls; "Merations in our Temper or Character. The Pow- 
angeeldf the two laſt is the Power of Habits. But nei- 
Sphe!Ur the Perception of Ideas, nor Knowledge of any 
petite t, are Habits ; though abſolutely neceſſary to the 
hing ning of them. However, Apprehenſion, Rea- \ 
expreſi Memory, Which are the Capacities of acquiring 
al CoMbwledge, are greatly improved by Exerciſe, Whe- _/ 
dition Yar a Us - 22 . E. .. . 4 71 4 = 2 * 4 
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ther the Word Habit is applicable to all theſe Improve. 
ments, and 1n particular how far the Powers of Me. thoſe 
mory and of Habits, may be Powers of the ſam: 
Nature, I ſhall not inquire. But that Perception % 
come into cur Minds readily and of Courſe, by mean Y ed 
of their having been there before, ſeems a Thing e 
the ſame Sort, as Readineſs in any particular Kind a 
Action, proceeding from being accuſtomed to i 4 {a 
And Aptnelſs to recolle& practical Obſervations c ® E 
Service in our Conduct, is plainly Habit in man $ 
Caſes. There are Habits of Perception, and Habi wa 
ot Act on. Inſtances of the former, are our conſtar allo tc 
and even involuntary Readteſs, in correcting th: » 
Impreſſions of our Sight, concerning Magnitud: of; n 
and Diſtances, ſo as to ſubſtitute Judgment in tt 45 
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Room of Se lation impe: eptibly to ourſelves. An ; 
it ſeems as if all ocher Aſſociations of Ideas not nat a, 
rally connected, might be called paſſive Habits ; : 3 
properly as our Readineſs in dens Languag a 70 
1 Sight, or hearing of Words. And our Read n 
f rels in ſpeaking and writing of them, are Inſtancy 2 
4 | of the latter, of active Habits. For Diſtinctne ua 
we may conſider Habits, as belonging to the Bod Gt 
or the Mind and the latter will be explained by UM... 
former. Under the former are comprehended 3 oY 
bodily Activities or Motions, whether graceful & 8 r 
un becoming, which are owing, to Uſe: Under s 
latter, general Habits of Life and Conduct, ſuch lie © 
thoſe of Obedience and Submiſſion to Authority, * | 
to any particular Perſon ; thoſe of Veracity, Juſti c 
and Charity; thoſe of Attention, Induſtry, Self g 
vernment, Envy, Revenge. And Habits of this lan 
Kind, ſeem produced by repeated Acts, as well as 
former, And in like manner as Habits belong 
to the Body, are produced by external Acts; ſo Hf 
bits of the Mind are produced by the Exertion of i 
ward practical Principles, i. e. by carrying them i 
Act, or acting upon them; the Principles of Ot 
Aicnce, of Veracity, Juſtice, and Charity. Nor c 
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Ve- 


} thoſe Habits be formed by any external Courſe of 
r Action, otherwiſe than as it proceeds from theſe Prin- 
i les: Becauſe it is only thele inward Principles cx- 
8 ehe d, which are ſtrictly Acts of Obedience, of Ve— 
" gcity, of Juſtice, and of Charity. So likewiſe Ha- 
ge bits of Attention, Induſtry, Self-government, are in 
the ſame manner acquired by Exerciſe ; and Habits 
. of Envy and Revenge by Indulgence, whether in 
" aatward Act, or in Thought and Intention, i. e. in. 
5 ward Act: for ſuch Intention is an Act. Reſolutions 
,, Wo to do well, are properly Acts. And endeavour- 
＋ . to enforce upon our own Minds, a practical Senſe 
Virtue, or to beget in Others that practical Senſe 
105 Git, which a Man really has himſelf, are virtuous 
n d Ats. All theſe, therefore, may and will contribute 
Ar ' tFards forming good Habits. But going over the 
2 ory of Virtue in ones Thoughts, talking well, 
811 drawing fine Pictures, of it; this is ſo far from 
25 efeflarily or certainly conducing to form an Habit 


0 lt 


Reg Wt, in him who thus employs himſelf; that it may 
dann en the Mind in a contrary Courſe, and render it 
0 ual y more infenſible, 7. e. form an Habit of 


ſibility, to all moral Conſiderations. For, from 


by ie very Faculty of Habits, paſſive Impreſſions, by 
A Wo repeated, grow weaker : Thoughts, by often 
90 Ing through the Mind, are felt leſs ſenſibly : Be- 
1 in 


i accuſtomed to Danger, begets Intrepidity, i. e. leflens 
ſuc to Diſtreſs leſſens the Paſſion of Pity ; to Inſtances 


rity, Whthers Mortality, leſſens the ſenſible Apprehen- 
a e W of our own. And from theſe two Obſervations 
vel her, that practical Habits are formed and ſtrengh- 


repeated Acts; and that paſſive Impreſſions, 
Peing repeated upon us, grow weaker; it muſt 
W, that active Habits may be gradually forming 
ſtrengthening, by a Courſe of acting upon ſuch 
uch Moti ves and Excitements, whilſt theſe Motives 
Excitements themſelves are, by proportionable 
rees, growing leſs ſenſible, i. e. are continually 
F nd leſs ſenſibly felt, even as the active Habits 
then. And Experience confirms this; for ac- 
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lively in perception than they were, are found to be 


forming active Habits, yet, can have this Effical 
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CH. 
tive Principles, at the very time that they are le{ - Sha 


e 
ſome how, wrought more thoroughly into the Tempe ble, 


and Character, and become more effectual in influenc whic 
ing our Practice. The three things juſt mentioned 15 
may afford Inſtances of it. Perception of Danga 

is a natural Excitement of paſſive Fear, and air 15 


Caution: And by being inured to Danger, Habits « ply 
the latter are kelly wrought, at the ame time th: na! 
the ſormer gradually leſſens. Perception of Diſtr: Mine 
in others, is a natural Excitement, paſſively to pit; be af 
and actively to relieve it: But let a man ſet himſelf: Naty 
attend ro, inquire out, and relieve diſtreſſed Perſon hs, 
and he cannot but grow leſs and leſs ſenſibly affect prie: 
with the various Miſerics of Life, with which he mr Z 
become acquainted ; when yet, at the ſame time, Þ Th 


nevolence conſidered, not as a Paſſion, but as a pri tio 
tical Principle of Action, will ſtrengthen : and whi diheſs 
he paſlively compaſſionates the diſtreſſed leſs, he w Mich 
acquire a greater Aptitude actively to aſſiſt and b Affe 
friend them. So alſo at the ſame time that the dai Q . 
In ſtances of Mens dy ing around us, gives us daih e 
leſs ſenſible paſſive Feeling or Apprehenſion of our 0! 
Mortality, fach Inſtances greatly contribute to ! > 
ſtr engthe: ung a practical Regard to it in ſerious Me 
7. e. to forming an Habit of acting with a conſti g 
Vizw to it. And this ſcems again further to ſhe'd 
chat paſſive Impreſſions made upon our Minds by pl YN 
monition, Experience, Example, though they mi 
have a remote Efficacy, and a very great one, towal e1 


Wy 
Irſe 


in 
Wbitu 
no otherwiſe than by inducing us to ſuch a Courſe Wture 
Action; and that it is, not being affected ſo and 

but Acting, which forms thoſe Habits : only it II. 
be always remembered, that real Endeavours to Mer h 
force good Impreſſions upon ourſelves, is a Species perie 
virtuous Action. Nor do we know how far it is p no 
fible, in the nature of things, that Effects ſhould f. 


vrouglit in us at once, equivalent to Habits, Mo n 
I. 
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lei What is wrought by Ule and Exerciſe. However, 
> be, the thing inſiſted upon, is, not what may be poſſi- 
mpe We, but what is in Fact the Appointment of Nature; 
aenc Which is that active Habits are to be jormed by Ex- 
dne gciſe, Their Progreſs may be fo praduo1, as to be 
ng, MWperceptible in its Steps: It may Lc hard, to explain 
ici, Groughout its ſeveral Parts; and to trace up the Fa- 
bits c @lty by which we are capable of I Iabits to its Or- 
e thi nal, ſo as to diſtinguiſh it from all others in our 
iſtre Wind : And it ſeems as if contrary Etrects were ta 
pig IF aſcribed to it. But the thing in general, that our 
elit Nature is formed to yield, in tome ſuch Manner as 
erſon ths, to Uſe and Exerciſe, is Matter of certain Ex- 
fect: Phrience. 

e m K 

e, Þ Thus, by accuſtoming ourſelves to any Courſe of 
z pri tion, we get an Aptneſs to go on, a Facility, Rea- 
| wh: eſs, and often Pleaſure, in it. The Inclinations 
he W Mich rendered us averſe to it, grow weaker ; the 
nd i Wfficulties in it, not only the Imaginary but the real 
ze da Ms, leſſen; the Reaſons for it, offer themſelves of 
daily QÞrie to our Thoughts upon all Occaſions ; and the 
Zur t Glimpſe of them is ſufficient to make us go 


to UF in a Courſe of Action, to which we have been 
is Me Auſtomed. And practical Principles appear to 
conſt! M ſtronger, abſolutely in themſelves, by Exerciſc ; 
o ſhe well as relatively, with regard to contrary Princi- 
by A. which, by being accuſtomed to ſubmit, do iv 
ey mUitually, and of Courſe. And thus a new Charac- 
towulß in ſeveral Reſpects, may be formed; and many 
Efficu g bitudes of Life, not given by Nature, but which 
-ourle Wure directs us to acquire. 


> and! 
y it II. Indeed we may be affured, that we ſhould 
rs to Mer have had theſe Capacities of improving by 
Specie:Wperience, acquired Knowledge, and Habits, had 
it is not been neceſſary, and intended to be made 
ſhould of. And accordingly we find them fo neceſſary, 
its, {Fo much intended, that without them we W 
e 
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be utterly incapable 6f That, which was the End for c 

which we were made, conſidered in our temporal Ca. yok 

pacity only; the Employments and Satisfactions o 
ur mature State of Life. 


Nature docs in no wiſe qualify us wholly, mud! 
leſs at once, for this mature State of Life. Ex 
Maturity of Underſtanding and bodily Strength, ar 
not only arrived to gradually, but are alſo very mu 
owing to the continued Exerciſe of our Powers c 
Body and Mind, from Infancy. But if we ſuppob 
a Perſon brought into the World with both theſe i 
Maturity, as far as this is conceivable ; he woul: 
plainly at firſt be as unqualified for the human Lit 
of Mature Age, as an Ideot. He would be in 
manner diſtracted, with Aftoniſhment, and Appre 
henſion, and Curioſity, and Suſpence : Nor can or 
gueſs, how long it would be, before he would be f: 
miliarized to himſelf and the Objects about him: 
nough, even to ſet himſelf to any thing. Ir may b 
queſtioned too, whether the natural Information 
his Sight and Hearing, would be of any manner 
uſe at all to him in acting, before Experience. Ar 
it ſcems, that Men would be {trangely headſtrong ar 
jeit-willed, and diſpoſed to exert themſelves with: 
Imperuoſity, v which would render Society inſupport 
ble, and the living in it impracticable; were it n 
tor ſome acquired Moderation and Self-governmen 
tome Aptitude and Readineſs in reſtraining themſelvs ? 
and concealing their Senſe of Things. Want“ 
every thing of this Kind which is learn'd, wol 
render a Man as uncapable of Society, as wi F; 
of Language would: or as his natural Ignorance © & 
any of the particular Employments of Life, Wou 
render him uncapable of providing himſelf with 1 
common Conveniences, or ſupplying the neceſſi 
Wants of it, In theſe Reſpects, and probably in m 
ny more, of which we have no particular Notio 

Mankind is left, by Nature, an unformed, unfinilf 
Cl} 
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d for Creature; utterly deficient and unquaiifed, before the; 
Cr. Acquirement of Knowledge, Experience, and Ha- 
ns 0 bits, for that mature State of Lite, which was the 

End of his Creation, conſidering him as 1clated on 

to this World. RE 
much 
Eve But then, as Nature has endued us with a Power of 
1, Alt ſupplying thoſe Deficiencies, by acquired Knowledge, 
mud“ xperience, and Habits; ſo likewiſe we are placed 
rs d in a Condition, in Infancy, Childhood, and Youth, 
ppot fitted for it ; fitted for our acquiring thoſe Qualifica- 
eſc tions of all forts, which we ſtand in need of, in ma- 
wou fure Age. Hence Children, from their very Birth, 
n Lit are daily growing acquainted, with the Objects about 
- M* them, with the Scene in which they are placed, and 
\ ppre to have a future Part; and learning fomewhat or o- 
an on: ? = f 

„ Ther, neceſſary to the Performance of it. The Sub- 
be f prdinations, to which they are accuſtomed in dome- 
him * Fick Life, teach them S-1{-government in common 
nay b Behaviour abroad, and prepare them for Subj-ction 
10N © ind Obedience to civil Authority. What paſſe, be- 
aner! Fore their Eyes, and daily happens to them, gives 
| Ar hem Experience, Caution againſt Treachery and De- 
ng u Feit, together with rumberlets little Rules of Action 
with! and Conduct, which we could not live without ; and 
PPom Fhich are learnt fo inſenſibly and fo perſectiy, as to 
e nn ße miſtaken perhaps for Inſtinct: though they are 
nmel She Effect of ſong Experience and Exercite ; as much 
mſclis Þ as Language, or Knowledge in particular Buſi— 
Vant Peſs, or the Qualifications and Behaviour belonging 
Wo p the ſeveral Ranks and Profeſſions. Thus the Be- 
as u Finning of our Days, is adapted to be, and is, a 
rancc State of Education in the Theory arid Practice of 
» WO” mature Life. We are much Aſted in it by Exam- 
with , Ele, Inſtruction, and the Care of Others; but à great 
neceſſi Feal is left to Oucſ-lves to do. And of this, as Part 
y 1" done eaſily and of Courſe; fo Part requires, Dili- 
ork ence and Care, the voluntary Foregoing many things 
_— ich we deſire, and ſetting ourſelves to what we 
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ſnould have no Inclination to, but for the Nec 
or Expedience of it. For, That Labour and Induſ 
try, which the Station of ſo many abſolutely requires, 
they would be greatly unqualified for, in Maturity; 
as thoſe in other Stations would be, for any other for 
of Applic dation; if both were not accuſtomed t 
them in their Youth, And as Perſons behave them. 
ſelves, in the general Education which all go through, 
and in the Particular ones adapted to particular Em 
ployments; their Character is formed, and made ap 
pear 3 they recommend themſelves more or leſs ; and 
are capable of, and placed in, different Stations in the 


RICE of Mankind. 
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The former Part of Life then, is to be conſidere! 
as an important Opportunity, which Nature puts inte 
our Hands; and which, when loſt, is not to be re. 
covered. And our being placed in a State of Dil. 
cipline throughout this Life, for another World, 
al providential Diſpoſition of things exactly of the 
ſame Kind, as our being placed in a State of Dil. 
cipline during Childhood, for mature Age. Our 
Condition in both Reſpects is uniform and of a piece. 
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And if we were not able at all to diſcern, how o- 
in what Way, the preſent Life could be our Pre- 
paration for another; this would be no Objection a. 
gainſt the Credibility of its being ſo. For we do not 
diſcern, how Food and Sleep contribute to the Growth 
of the Body z nor could have any thought that they 
would, before we had Experience: Nor do Children 
at all think, on the one hand, that the Sports and 
Exerciſes, to which they are ſo much addicted, con- 
tribute to their Health and Growth; nor on the other, 
of the Neceſſity which there is for their being re- 
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{trained in them: Nor are they capable of under- 
ſtanding the le of many Parts of Diſcipline, which jd 
| never . 


and comprehended under one and the ſame general 1 
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eſfity nevertheleſs they muſt be made to go through, in 
ndu order to qualify them for the Buſineſs of mature Age, 
uires, Were we not able then to dilcover, in what Reſpects, 
rity; the preſent Life could form us for a future one ; yet 
r ſon nothing would be more ſuppoſeable than that it might, 
d to in ſome Reſpects or other, from the gencral Analo- 
hem- gy of Providence. And this, for ought I ſee, might 
»ugh, reaſonably be ſaid, even though we ſhould not take 
Em in the Conſideration of God's moral Government over 
e ap the World. But, — 
5 and 
inthe IV. Take in this Conſideration, and, conſequent- 
ly that the Character of Virtue and Piety, is a ne- 
eſſary Qualification for the future State; and then 
deres we may diſtinctly ſee, how, and in what Reſpects 
s into the preſent Life may be a preparation for it: ſince 


xe re. We want, and are capable of, Improvement in That .. 


Di. Charatter, by moral and religions Habits, and the 
d, ih Preſent Life is fit to be a State of Diſcipline for ſuch 
ff the Jnprovement : In like manner as we have already 
Dis. qblerved, how, and in what reſpects Infancy, Child- 
Our — and Youth, are a neceſſary Preparation, and 
biecc, à natural State of Diſcipline, for mature Age. 
>Nerall fe's of xt a- tle ts , df 4s ; 2-60 Lia tle”, . 
Nothing which we at preſent ſee, would lead us 
© the Thought of a ſolitary unactive State hereaf- 
»w o ter; but we muſt ſuppoſe, according to the Scrip- 
Pre- re Account of it; if we judge at all from the 
on a- Analogy of Nature, that it will be a Community: 
o not Ad there is no Shadow of any thing unreaſonable 
own WM conceiving, though there be no Analogy. for it, 
they Wat this Community will be as the Scripture repre- 
ildren Knts it under the more immediate, or, if ſuch an 
3 and Expreſſion may be uſed, the more ſenſible Govern- 
con- Ment of God. Nor is our ignorance, what will be 


* 
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other, We Employments of this Happy Community, nor 
g re- Ar conſequent Ignorance, what particular Scope or 
inder - Mccaſion there will be, for the Exerciſe of Vera- 
which cy, Juſtice, and Charity, amonſt the Members of 
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it, with regard to each other; any Proof, that there Pre. 
will be no Sphere of Exerciſe for thoſe . Virtues. are 
Much lets, it that were poſſible, is our Ignorance ſent 
any Proof, that there will be no Occaſion for that whe 
Frame of Mind, or Character, which is formed by 
the daily Practice of thoſe particular Virtues here, and 
which is a Reſult from 1t. This at leaſt muſt be 
owned in general, that, as the Government eſtabliſh- 
ed in the Uaiverſe, is moral, che Character of Vir. 
tue and Piety, muſt, in ſome way or other, be the 
Condition of our Happinels, or the Qualification 
for it. 
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Now from what is above obſerved concerning: 
our natural Fower of Habits, it is eaſy to ſee, that 
we are capable of moral Improvement by Diſcipline. 
And how greatly we want it, need not be proved 
to any one who 1s acquainted, with the great Wick- 
edneſs of Mankind, or even with thoſe Imperte&tions 
which the beſt are conſcious of. But it is not per- 
haps diſtinctly attended to by every one, that the 
Occaſion which human Creatures have for Diſcipline, 
to improve in them this Character of Virtue and 
Piety, (is to be traced up higher than to Exceſs in 
the Paſſions, by Indulgence and Habits of Vice. 
Mankind, and perhaps all finite Creatures, from the 
very Conſtitution of their Nature, before Habits of 
Virtue, are deficient, and in danger of deviating * 
from what is right; and therefore ſtand in need of 
virtuous Habits for 2 Security againſt this Danger. 
For, together with the general Principle of moral; ? 
Uaderſtanding, we have in our inward Frame, va 
rious Affections towards particular external Objects. 
Theſe Atﬀections are naturally, and of right, ſub- 
ject to the Government of the moral Principle, a . 
to the Occaſions upon which they may be grartified,| ? 
as to the Times, Degrees, and Manner in which 
the Objects of them may be purſued : But then the] 
Principle of Virtue, can neither excite them, not 
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jere prevent their being excited. On the contrary, they 
ues, | are naturally felt, when the Objects of them are pre- 
ince ſent to the Mind, not oniy before all Conſideration, 
that whether they can be obtained by lawful Means, but 
by after it is found they cannot. For the natural Ob- 
an] jets of Affection continue ſo; the Neceſſaries, 
be Conveniences, and Pleaſures of Life, remain natu— 
liſh- rally deſireable; though they cannot be obtained inno- 
Vir. cently: nay, though they cannot poſiibly be obtained at 
the all. And when che Objects of any Affection what 
tion ever, cannot be obtained without unlawtul Means, 
but may by them; ſuch Affection, though its being 
excited, and its continuing ſome Time in the Mind 
ning be as innocent as it is natural and neceſſary; yet 
that cannot but be conceived to have a Tendency to in- 
line, Cline Perſons to venture upon ſuch unlawful Means: 
ved and therefore muſt be conceived as putting them in 
ick Jome Danger of it. Now what is the general Se- 
tions curity againſt this Danger, againſt their actually de- 
per: viating from Right? As the Danger is, ſo alſo 
t the Muſt the Security be, from within; from the praQti- ? 


— —— 


dine, Sal Principle of Virtue*. And the ſtrengthening or 
and improving this Principle, conſidered as practical, | 
ſ in| or as a Principle of Action, will leſſen the Danger 5 
Vice, or increaſe the Security againſt it. And this moral Ig 
m the Principle is capable of Improvement. by proper Diſ- 
its of Clpline and Exerciſe: by recollecting the practical 
ating. Impreſſions made upon us, by Example and Expe- 
ed of 


a It may be thought, that a Senſe of Intereſt, would as effectually reſtrain 3 


[ 


ing. Creatures from doing wrong. But if by a Se of Jutereſt, is meant a ſpeculative ( 
moral, Conviction or Belief, that foch and ſuch Indulgence would occaſion them great- 10 
ee Uneaſineſs, upon the whole, than Satisfacton; it is contrary to preſent Experience ; 
„ V4 to fay, that this Senſe of Intereſt is ſufficient to reftrain them from thus Indulging n 
Weds. © hemſclves. And if by a Senſe of Intereſt, is meant a practical Regard to what is up- } 
J on the whole our Happinefs ; this is not only coincident with the Principle of Virtne | 
: ſub-! or moral Rectitude, but is a part of the Idea Itſelf. And it is evident this Reaſon- i 
le. as! 3 able Self-love wants to be improved, as really as any Principle in our Nature. Forl 14 
2 , Nee daily ſee it overmatched, not only by the more boiſterous Paſſions, but by | 
tifiech urioſity, Shame, Love of Imitation, by any thing, even Indolence; eſpecially if | 
which che Intereſt, the Temporal Intereſt, ſuppoſe, which is the End of ſuch Self-love, f 
de at a Diſtance. So greatly are Profligate Men miſtaken, when they affirm they | 
en the 1 are wholly governed by Intereſtediieſs and Self- love. And fo little Cauſe is there 174 
1, nor bor Moraliſts to diſclaim this Principle. See p. 72, 73. 
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rience: and, inſtead of following Humour and mere thi 
Inclination, by continually attending to the Equity, me 
and Right of the Caſe, in whatever we are engag- Se 
ed, be it in greater or leſs Matters; and acuſtom- || ani 
ing ourſelves always to act upon it; as being itſelf me 
the juſt and natural Motive of Action: and as this in 
moral Courſe of Behaviour, muſt neceſſarily, under tio 
divine Government, be our final Intereſt. Thus ihe Þ Li 
Principle of Virtue, improved into an Habit, of which fin 
Improvement we are thus capable, will plainly be, iv the 
Proportion to the Strength of it, a Security gain bel 
the Danger which finite Creatures are in, from the or 


Very Nature of Propenſion, or particular Aﬀefions. | © Bu 
This way of putting the Matter, ſuppoſes| particu- be 
lar Affections to remain in a future State, which it] De 
is ſcarce poſſible to avoid ſuppoſing. And if they Þ ha 
do, we clearly fee, (that acquired ' Habits of Virtue, || bid 


and Self-covernment, may be neceſſary for the Re- par 
gulation of chem. However, thougiz we were not nat 
distinctly to take in this Suppoſition, but to ſpeak Þ exc 
only in general; the Thing really comes to the + fort 
ſame. For Habits of Virtue, thus acquired by Dit.,$, wil 
cipline, are Improvement in Virtue ; and Improve it fi 
ment in Virtue, muſt be Advancement in Happineſs, ing 
if the Government of the Univerſe, be moral. fror 
1 Hh Lon k th ine dote — 73: cares I afloat 4 K 5 Dar 


From theſe things we may obſerve, and it will Þ of 
farther ſhew this our natural and original Need of | hav: 
being improved by Diſcipline, to obſerve, how it | eſca 
comes to paſs; that Creatures made upright, fall; J be, 
and thoſe who preſerve their Uprightneſs, by fo do- out 
ing, raiſe themſelves to a more ſecure State of Vir- tenti 
tue. To ſay that the former is accounted for by the J atter 
Nature of Liberty, is to ſay no more, than that an I  catc] 
Event's actually happening, is accounted for by 4“ fit is 
mere . Poſſibility of its happening. But it ſeems diſ- Þ over 
tinctly conceivable, from the very Nature of parti-/Þ} Con 
cular Affections or Propenſions. For, ſuppoſe Crea- Prop 
tures intended for ſuch a particular State of Lite, for Wright 
which, ſuch Propenſions were neceſſary:. Suppoſe Nregul 
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re them endued with ſuchi Fropenſions, together with 
ty. mora! Underſtanding, as well including, a practical 
g- Senſe of Virtue, as peculati Perception of it; 
n- | and that all theſe ſcvera! Principles, both natural and 
elf moral, forming an inward Conſtitucion of Mind, were 
nis in the moſt exact "eſa vn poſſibie, i. c. in a Propor- 
ler tion the moſt exactly adapted to their intended State of 
ve Life. Such Creatures would be made Upright, or 
ich | finitely perfect. Now particular Fropenſions, from, 
in their very Nature, muſt be felt, the Objects of them 
ſt being preſent ; though they cannot be gratified at all 
the or not with the Allowance of the Moral Pr inciple: 
ns. But if they can without, then ſuch Propenſions muſt 
cu- be conceived to have ſome Tendency, in how low a 
1it | Degree ſoever, yet they cannot but be conceived to 
ey | have ſome Tendency, to induce Pcrſons to ſuch for- 
ue, bidden Gratification. This Tendency, in ſome one 
Ne- particular Propenſion, may be increaſed, by occaſions 
not naturally exciting it oftener occurring, than Occaſions 
ak exciting others. The leaſt voluntary Indulgence in 


the forbidden Circumſtances, though but in Thought, 
Diſ. will increaſe this wrong Tendency 3 and may increaſe 
ve- F it further, till, peculiar Coryunet: ares perhaps conſpi— 
eſs, Ming, it becomes Effect? au Danger of deviating 
| from Right, ends in actual Deviation from it: a 
PDanger neceſſarily ariſing from the very Nature 
will | of Propenſion, and which therefore could not 2 
| of have been prevented; though it might have been 
7 it | eſcaped, or got innocently through. The Caſe would 
all; J be, as if we were to ſuppoſe a ſtrait Path marked 
do- out for a Perſon, in which, ſuch a Degree of At- 
Vir- | tention would keep him ſteady : But if he would not 
the | attend in this Degree, any one of a thouſand Objects 
an | catching his Eye, might lead him out of it. Now 
at it is impoſſible to ſay, how much, even the firſt full 
diſ- þ overt Act of Irregularity, might diforder the inward 
arti-/Þ | Conſtitution ; unſettle the Adjuſtments, and alter the 


rea- Proportions, which formed it, and in which the Up- 

for | rightneſs of its Make conſiſted : But Repetition of Ir- 
poſe egularities would produce Habits. And thus the 
nem, Conſti- 
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ru Gonffirarion ec aac, 2 made their 
upright, become corrupt and depravec, in their ſet- of th 
tled Character, proportionably to their repeated Irre-¶ conſi- 
gularities, in occaſional Acts. But on the contrary, N virtue 
theſe Creatures might have improved and raiſed them- Fare n 
ſelves, to an higher and more ſecure State of Virtue, by I 
by the contrary Behaviour; by ſteadily following the 
moral Principle, ſuppoſed to be one Part of their I Eye 
Nature, and thus withſtanding their unavoidable Dar- to th 
ger of Defection; unavoidable, becauſe ariſing necu{- in Vit 
ſarily from Propenſion, the other Part of their Na- 
ture. For by thus preſerving their Integricy for ſome þ 
Time, their Danger would leſſen, ſince Propenſions 
by being inured to ſubmit, would do it more e-ly 
and of Courſe ; and their Security againſt this Ictien- 
ing Danger would increaſe, ſince the moral Principle We 
would gain additional Strength by Exerciſe : both 
which are implied in the Notion of virtuous Habits. 
; Thus vitious Indulgence, is not only criminal in itſelf, 
-/ ,butallo depraves the inward Conſtitution and Character, 
TI . And virtuous Self- government, is not or ly right in itſelf, Þt 
but alſo improves the inward Conſtitution or Character: 
and may improve it to ſuch a Degree, that though we 
ſhould ſuppoſe it impoſſible, for particular Affections Mt 
to be abſolutely coincident with the moral Principle, 
and conſequently ſhould allow, that thoſe Creatures 
would for ever remain defectible : yet their Danger of 1 
actually deviating from Right, may be almoſt infinite- 
ly leflened, and they fully fortified againſt what re- 
mains of it: if That may be called Danger, againſt Þ* 
which, there is an adequate effectual Security. But 
ſtill, this their higher perfection may remain to conſiſt Þ8 
in Habits of Virtue formed in a State of Diſcipline, | 
and this their more compleat Security remain to pro- 
ceed from them. And thus it is plainly conceivable, 
that Creatures without Blemiſh, as they come out of 
the Hands of God, may be in Danger of going wrong; 
and ſo may ſtand in need of the Security of virtuous 
Habits, additional to the moral Principle wrought into 
their 
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le their Natures by Him. That which is the Ground 
t. Jof their Danger, or their Want of Security, may be 
c- conſidered as a Deficiency in themſelves, to which 
y, virtuous Habits are the natural Supply. And as they 
n- Farce naturally capable of being raiſed and improved 


je, I by 


Diſcipline, it may be a thing fit and requiſite, 


he that they ſhould be placed in Circumſtances with an 
ir Eye to it; in Circumſtances peculiarly fitted to be, 
n- © to them, a State of Diſcipline for their Improvement 
ein Virtue. 


me But how much more ſtrongly muſt this hold with 
ons Þ Reſpect to thoſe, who have corrupted their Natures, 


are fallen from their original Rectitude, and whoſe 
Paſſions are become exceſſive by repeated violations 
of their inward Conſtitution. Upright Creatures may 
Vant to be improved; depraved Creatures want to 


Its. e renewed. Education and Diſcipline, which may 


elf, be 


in all Degrees and Sorts of Gentleneſs and of Seve- 


ter, (ity, is expedient for thoſe ; but muſt be abſolutely 


F 
f 


* 
* 
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neceſſary for theſe. 
Ferer Sort too, and in the higher Degrees of it, muſt 
he neceſſary, in order to wear out vitious Habits; to 
cover their primitive Strength of Self-government, 
Which Indulgence muſt have weakned ; to repair, as 
Fl! as raiſe into an Habit, the moral Principle, in 
der to their arriving at a ſecure State of virtuous 
Happineſs. | 

Ws 47 IT — prior £ "LOOT A; of Ao e 
Now whoever will conſider the thing, may clearly 


af 
I 
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For theſe, Diſcipline of the ſe- 


We, that the preſent World is peculiarly fit to be a 
ate of Diſcipline for this Purpoſe, to ſuch as will ſet 
Wemſelves to mend and improve. For, the various 
£cmptations with which we are ſurrounded ; our Ex- 
rence of the Deceits of Wickedneſs ; having been 


my Inſtances led wrong Ourſelves ; the great Vi- 


uſneſs of the World; the infinite Diſorders con- 
Juent upon it; our being made acquainted with 
am and Sorrow, either from our own Feeling of it, 
from the Sight of it in Others ; theſe things, 2 

: Ilome 
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ſome of them may indeed produce wrong Effects up- cat 
on our Minds, yet when July reflected upon, have, an, 
all of them a direct Tendency to bring us to a ſettled TI 
Moderation and Reaſonableneſs of Temper : the con. 
trary both to thoughtleſs Levity, and alſo to that un- 
reſtrained Self-will, and violent Bent to follow preſent 
Inclination, which may be obſerved in undiſciplined 
Minds. Such Experience as the preſent State afford; 
of the Frailty of our Nature; of the boundleſs Extra- 
vagance of ungoverned Paſſion ; of the Power which mo; 
an infinite Being has over us, by the various Capaci into 
ties of Miſery winch he has given us; in ſhort, tha” be ! 
Kind and Degree of Experience, which the preſcuſ for 
State affords us, that the Conſtitution of Nature is ſud Con 
as to admit, the Poſſibility, the Danger, and the ac in « 
tual Event, of Creatures loſing their Innocence ani 
Happineſs, and becoming vitious and wretched ; he 
a Tendency to give us a practical Senſe of thing 
very different from a mere ſpeculative Knowledge 
that we are liable to Vice, and capable of Miſc 
And who knows, whether the Security of Creatures 
the higheſt and moſt ſettled State of Perfection, mij 
not in part ariſe, from their having had ſuch a Senſei 
things as this, formed, and habitually fixt wit 
them, in ſome State of Probation. And paſlin 
through the preſent World with that moral Attentiol 


which is neceſſary to the acting a right Part in io ma 
may leave everlaiting Impreſſions of this Sort up ue, 
Our Minds. But to be a little more diſtinct: AlluWontr: 
ments to what is wrong; Difficulties in the Diſchaſ ende 
of our Duty; our not being able to act an unifoſ hen 
right Part without ſome Thought and Care; and Montin 
Opportunities which we have, or imagine we have, We in 
avoiding what we diſlike, or obtaining what we eulty 
fire, by unlawful Means, when we either cannot de is 1 
at all, or at leaſt not ſo eaſily, by lawtul ones; i. e. Mabit 
Snares and Temptations of Vice; are what render! 
[preſent World peculiarly fit to be a State of Di 
Pline, to thoſe who will preſerve their Integrity 1 


+ 
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up · cauſe they render being upon our Guard, Reſolution, ?! 


we, ¶ and the Denial of our Paſſions, neceſſary in order to 
el That End. And, from the Make of our Nature, 
on the Exerciſe of ſuch particular Recollection, Intenti- 


on of Mind, and Selt-government, in the Practice of 
| Virtue, has - peculiar Tendency to form Habits of it; 4 
ine as implying, not only a real, but allo a more conti- | 
orf nued Exerciſe of the virtuous Principle; and perhaps | 
ctralſo as implying a more intenſe Exerciſe of it: or a | 
hic more conſtant and a ſtronger Effort of Virtue exerted 
pad into Act. Thus ſuppoſe a Perſon to know himſelf to 
tha? be in particular Danger, of doing any thing wrong, 
reſcu for ſome Time, which yet he fully reſolves not to do: 
; {uct {Continued Recollection, and keeping upon his Guard, 
e AC in order to make good his Reſolution, is a continued 
e au exerting of that Act of Virtue in a high Degree, whi h 
5 b Ned have been, and perhaps would have been, only 
hing pf antancous and weak, had the Temptation been ſo. } 
jede Wt is indeed ridiculous to aſſert, that Self-denial is eſ- | 
Li 8 3 to Virtue and Piety: But it would have been | 
ures 'earer the Truth, though not ſtrictly the Truth itſelf, 


un» 
ſent 


GO 


„ mo have ſaid, that it is eſſential to Diſci cipline and Im- 
zenfſe( 1 provement. For though Actions materially virtuous, | 
with\WWrhich have no Sort of Difficulty, but are perfectly 
paſluWereeable to our particular Inclinations, may poſſibly 


$3 done only from theſe particular Inclinations, and 
go may not be any Exerciſe of the Principle of Vir- 
Rue, i. e. not be virtuous Actions at all; yet on the 
AllwF ontrary, they may : and when they are, they have a 
iſchach l endency to form and fix the Habit of Virtue: But 
niforlf When the Exerciſe of the virtuous ee 26þ is more 
and Wontinued oftener repeated and more intenſe, as it muſt 
have, Ne in Circumſtances of Danger Temptation and Dif- 
t we efeulty of any Kind and in any Degree, this Tenden- 
not dis increaſed proportionably; and a more confirmed 
i. e. Habit is the Conſequence. 
ender 
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This undoubtedly holds to a certain Length, but Þ pe 
how far it may hold, I know not. Neither our inte- 
lectual Powers, nor our bodily Strength, can be im- 
proved beyond ſuch a Degree; and both may be over- 
wrought. Poſſibly there may be ſome-what analo- 
gous to this, with reſpect to the moral Character 
which 1s ſcarce worth conſidering. And I mention it 
only, leſt it ſhouid come into foine Perſons Thoughts, 
not as an Exception to the foregoing Obſervatio:s, 
which perhaps it is; but as a Confutation of them, 
which it is not. And there may be ſeveral other Ex-] 
ceptions. Obſervations of this Kind cannot be ſuppol- 
ed to hold minutely, and in every Caſe. It is enough 
that they hold in general. And theſe plainly hold lo 
far, as that from them may be ſeen diſtinctly, which b 
all that is intended by them, that he preſent World i 
peculiarly fit to be a State of Diſcipline, for our In- 
provement in Virtue and Piety: in the ſame Senſe a 
{ſome Sciences, by requiring and engaging the Atten- 
tion, not to be ſure of ſuch Perſons as will not, but 
of ſuch as will, {et themſelves to them; are fit to form 


{the Mind to Habits of Attention. 

eee | 

Indeed the preſent State is fo far from proving u 
1 Event, a Diſcipline of Virtue to theGenerality of Men, 


that, on the contrary, they ſeem to make it a Diſciplin 
of Vice. And the Vitiouſneſs of the World, is in diftef ; 
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rent ways, the great Temptation, which renders it I 
State of virtueus Diſcipline, in the Degree it is, , 
300d Men. The whole End, and the ole Dceak 
on, of Mank ind's being placed in ſuch a State as th 
preſent, is not pretended to be accounted for. TA 
which appears amidſt the general Corruption, is that therF1 
are ſome Perſons, who, having within them the Prince 
ple of Amendment and Recovery, attend to and follow} 
tle Notices of Virtue and Religion, be they more cleiſ Hienc 
or more obſcure, which are afforded them: And tho V. 
abe preſent World is, not only an Exerciſe of virus | Pits o 
; then 
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theſePerſons, but an Exerciſe of it in Ways andDegrees, 
but peculiarly apt to improve it apt! to improve it in ſome 
ucl⸗ Reſpects, even beyond what the Exerciſe of it required 
im; in a perſectly virtuous Soci. ty, or in a Socicty of equal 
ver- ¶ imperfect Virtue with themſelycs, would be. But that 
alo- W the preſent World does not actual ly become a State of 
ter; moral Diſcipline to many, cven to the Generality, 7. e. , 
on it ¶ that they do not improve or grow better in it, cannot be 
Zhts, # urged as a Proof, that it was not intended for moral 
10115, Diſcipline, by any who at al! obſerve the Analogy of 1 
nem, | Nature. For, of the numerous Seeds of Vegetables gabe | 
Ex. Bodies of Animals, which are adapted and put 1n the 
ppol-E way, to improve to ſuch a Point or State of natural Ma- 
oughFF turity and Perfection, we do not {ee perhaps one in a 
1d to million actually to improve to it. Far the greateſt Part 
ich ö of them decay before they are improved to it; and ap- 
rid u pear to be abſolutely deſtroyed. Yet no one, who does 
In. not deny all final Cauſes, will deny, that thoſe Seeds 
nſe u and Bodies, which do attain to that point of Maturi- 
Atte ty and Perfection, anſwer the End for which they were 
t, buff really deſigned by Nature; and therefore that Nature 
form + deſigned them for ſuch Perfection. And I cannot for- 
bear adding, though it is not to the preſent Purpoſe, 
that the Appearance of ſuchan amazing Waſte in Nature, 
ing u with Reſpect to theſe Seeds and Bodies, by foreign 
Men Cauſes, is to us as unaccountable as, what is much more 
ciplingg terrible, the preſent and future Ruin of ſo many moral 
1 difte-f ra by themſelves, i. e. * 28 
rs it! . — p<. a te > > PEPE o A. 
is, 1 Againſt this whole Nada of moral Diſcipline, i it 
Occaſi may be objected, in another Way; that ſo far as a 
2 as tif Courſe of Behaviour materially virtuous, proceeds from 
Thi Hope and Fear, fo far itisonly a Diſcipline and Strength- 
at then #ning of Self- love. But doing what God commands, 
Prineiſ becauſe he commands it, is Obedience, though it p pro- 8 
folloſ Feeds from Hope or Fear. And a Courſe of ſuch Obe- 
re cleaFience will form Habits of it. And a conſtant Regard 
nd that Veracity Juſtice and Charity, may form diſtinct Ha- 
irtue 4 Its of theſe particular Virtues; and will certainly form 
the H 2 Habits 
; . 7 AF OL EE L * l 
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Habits of Self. government, and of denying our own 
Inclinations, whenever Veracity Juſtice or Charity re- 
quires it, Nor 1s there any Foundation for this great 
Nicety, with which ſome affect to diſtinguiſh in this 
Caſe, in order to depreciate all Religion proceeding 
from Hope or Fear. For, Veracity Juſtice and Chari- 
ty, Regard to God's Authority, and to our own chief 
Intereſt, are not only all three coincident ; but each of n 
them is, in itſelf, a juſt and natural Motive or Prin-F | c 
ciple of Action. And he who begins a good Life from 
any one of them, and perſeveres in it, as he is already in 
ſome Degree, fo he cannot fail of becoming more and} b. 
more, of That Character, which is correſpondent to r, 
the Conſtitution of Nature as moral; and to the Rela- c 
tion which God ſtands in to us as moral Governor of it. 8¹ 
de Hh all 
nor conſequently can he fail of obtaining That Hap- 


3 r | 8 torr 
pineſs, which this Conſtitution and Relation neceſſarih "= 
ſuppoſe connected with that Character. 

mar 

? . . | di 
Thele ſeveral Obſervations, concerning the activ ns 
Principle of Virtue and Obedience to God's Com AR 
7 | | Aﬀe 
mands, is applicable to paſſive Submiſſion or Reſig 0 0 
nation to his Will; which is another eſſential Part 0 3 
a right Character, connected with the former, and ve Mir 


ry much in our Power to form ourſelves to. It ma II 
be imagined, that nothing but Afflictions can giv Salt 
Occaſion for or require this Virtue, that it can have n , , 
Reſpect to, nor be any way neceſſary to qualifie fo! 
a State of perfect Happineſs : But it is not Experienc 
which can make us think thus. Proſperity itſelf, whill ; 
any thing ſuppoſed deſireable is not ours, begets ext I 
vagant and unbounded Thoughts. Imagination is a. 
together as much a Source of Diſcontent, as any thinfyr; - 
| in our external Condition. It is indeed true, that theſ 40 
can be no Scope for Patience when Sorrow ſhall ben S 1 
| more; hut there may be Need of a Temper of Mind 1 7 
which ſhall have been formed by Patience. For, thouęf the C 

Scli-love conſidered merely as an active Principk 
leading us to purſue our chief Intereſt, cannot but 
uniform 
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* uniformly coincident with the Principle of Obedience 
Fr to God's Commands, our Intereſt being rightly un- 
) 


ml derſtood; becauſe this Obedience, and the Purſuit 
11 of our own chief Intereſt, muſt be in every Caſe one 
OE and the ſame thing: yet it may be queſtioned, whe- 
et ther Self- love conſidered merely as the Deſire of our 
ch ae den Intereſt or Happineſs, can, from its Nature, be 


thus abiolutely and uniformly coincident with the Will 


ws of God; any more than particular Affections can : Þ 
ay; coincident in ſuch Sort, as not to be liable to be ex- 
| for cited upon Occaſions and in Degrees, impoſſible to 
e 


be gratified conſiſtently with the Conſtitution of things 
* or the divine Appointmens. So that Habits of Re- 
ci ſignation may, upon this Account, be requiſite for 
O' EF all Creatures; Habits, I ſay, which ſignify what is 
oy formed by Ule. However, in general it is obvious, 
ay that both Self. love and particular Affections in hu. 
man Creatures, conſidered only as paſſive Feelings, 
diſtort and rend the Mind ; and therefore ſtand in 


act need of Diſcipline. Now Denial of thoſe particular 
CoM Aﬀections in a Courſe of active Virtue and Obedience 
ReliÞ 50 God's Will, has a Tei.d:ncy to moderate them; 
Part qq and feems alſo to have a Tendency to habituate the 
nd Mind, to be eaſy and ſatizlied with that Degree „f 
It m Happineſs which is allotted us, i. e. to moderate 
n SF Selt-love. But the proper Diſcipline for Reſignation 


aave uf is Affliction. For a right Behaviour under That 
ihe {ol Trial; Recollecting ouri-lves ſo as to conſider it in 
gc” tie View, in which Religion teaches us to conſider 
» Whilf it, as from the Hand of Cod; Reeetving it as what 


4 - i . * . 
ts ext He appoints, or thinks proper to permit, in his World 


on is and under His Goverament ; this will habituate the 
ny thing Mind to a dutiful Submiſſion. And ſuch Submiſſion, 
nat the together with the active Principle of Obedience, make 
all 255 up the Temper and Character in Us, which anſwers 
f Mine go His Sovereignty ; and which ablolutely belongs to 
8 1 the Condition of our Being, as dependent Creatures. 
ot but © en 
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Nor can it be ſaid, that this is only breaking the 
Mind to a Submiſſion ro mere Power; for mere 
Power may be accidental, and precarious, and uſurp- 
ed : But it is forming within ourſelves the Temper of 
Reſignation to his righttul Authority, who is, by 
Nature, ſupream over all. 


Upon the whole : Such a Character, and ſuch Qua- 
Iifications, are neceſſary for a mature State of Life 
in the preſent World, as Nature alone does in no 
wiſe beſtow 3 but has put it upon us, in great Part 
to acquire, in our progreſs from one Stage of Life to 
another, from Childhood, to mature Age: put it 
upon us to acquire them; by giving us Capacities ol 
Doing it; and by placing us, in the Beginning of Lite 
in a Condition fit for it. And this is a general Ana- 
logy to our Condition in the preſent World, as in a 
State of Moral Diſcipline for another, It is in vain 
tien to object, againſt the Credibility of the preſent 
Life's being intended for this Purpoſe that all the 
Trouble and the Danger unavoidably accompanying 
ſuch Diſcipline might have been ſaved us, by our being 
made at once the Creatures and Characters which wwe were 
4% be, For we experience, that what wwe were to be, 
was to be the Effect of what we would Do; and that 


the general Conduct of Nature is not to fave us Trou- 
ble or Danger, but to make us capable of going! 


through them, and to put it upon us to do fo, Ac- 
quirements of our own Experience and Habits, are 
the natural Supply to our Deficiencies, and Security 


gainſt our Dangers ; ſince it is as plainly natural to]; 


ſet ourſelves to acquire the 
ternal things, which we ſtand in need of. 
cular, 1 
we ſhould, 


Qualifications, as the ex- 


with regard to our temporal Intereſt, 


form and cultivate practical Prineiples within us, 
by Attention, Uſe and Diſcipline, as any thing what: 
ever is a natural I. aw chicfly in the Beginning of Life, 


And 
the Þ 


but alſo throughout the whole Courle of it. 


In part-F 
it is as plainly a general Law of Nature, that] 
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the Alternative 1s left to our Choice, cither to improve 
Ourſelves and better our Condition; or, in Deſault of 
ſuch Improvement, to remain deficient and wretch- 


ed. 
logy of Nature, that the ſame may be our Caſe, 


E with reſpect to the Happineſs of a future State, and 


the Qualifications neceſſary for it. 


There is a third thing, which may ſeem implied 


in the preſent World's being a State of Probation 


that it is a Theatre of Action, for the Manifeſtation 
of Perſons Characters, with reſpect to a future one: 
not to be ſure to an All-knowing Being, but to hi; 
Creation or Part of it. This may, perhaps, be only 
a Conſequence of our bcing in a State of Probation, 
in the other Senſes. However it is not impoſſible, 
that Mens ſhewing and making manifeſt, what is in 
their Heart, what their real Character is, may have 
Reſpect to a future Life, in Ways and Manners which 
we are not acquainted with: particularly it may be 
a Means, for the Author of Nature does not appear 
to do any thing without Means, of their being dil- 


known to the Creation, by way. of Example, that 
they are thus diſpoſed of. But not to enter upon any 


conjectural Account of this; One may juſt mention, 
that the Manifeſtation of Perſons Characters, contri - 


butes, very much im various Ways, to the carrying 
on a great Part of that General Courſe oi Nature, re- 


IpeRing Mankind, which comes under our Obſer— 
vation at 


preſent, I ſhall only add, that Probation 


in both theſe Senſes, as well as in That treated of in 


the foregoing Chapter, is implied in moral Government; 


ſince by Perſons Behaviour under ic, their Characters 
cConnot but be manifeſted, and if they behave well, 


improved. 
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It is therefore perfectly credible, from the Ana- 
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Of the Opinion of Neceſſity, conſidered as influ- 


cnc ig Practice, 


H ROUGH OUT the foregoing Treatile it 

appears, that the Condition of Mankind, con- 
ſidered as Inhabitants of this World only, and under 
the Government of God which we experience is great- 
ly analogous to our Condition, as deſigned for another 
World, or under that farther Government, which 
Religion teaches us. If therefore any aſſert, as a 
Fatafiſt mult, that the Opinion of univerſal Neceſlity 
15 reconcileable with the former; there immediate] 
ariſes a Queſtion in the way of Analogy, whether he 
muſt not allo own it to be reconcileable with the lat. 


ter, i. e. the Syſtem of Religion itſelf, and the Proc 


of it. The Reader then will obſerve, that the Que. 
tion now before us, is not abſolute, Whether the O- 


deer of Fate be reconcileable with Religion; but 


ay pothetical, Whether, upon Suppoſition of its being 
REI with the Conſtitution of Nature, it be 


not reconcileable with Religion alſo; Or, what PretencÞ* 


a Fataliſt, not other Perſons, but a Fataliſt, has to 


conclude from his Opinion, that there can be no fucif { 
thing as Religion. And as the Puzzle and Obi 
rity, which muſt unavoidably ariſe, from arguing 


upon ſo abſurd a Suppoſition as That of univerſi 
Neceſiir y, will, I fear, eaſily be ſeen, it will, I hope 
as eaſily be excuſed. 


Bur fince it has been all along taken for granted 
as a thing proved, that there is an intelligent 1 * 


Ot Nature, or natural Governor of the World ; 
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ſince an Object ion may be made againft the Proof of 


this, from the Opinion of univerſal Neceſſity, as it 
may be ſuppoſed, that ſuch Neceſſity will it ſelf ac- 


count for the Origin and Preſervation of all things: it 
is requiſite, that this Objection be diſtinctly anſwered 


or that it be ſhewn, that a Fatality, ſuppoſed conſiſtent 
with what we certainly experience, docs not deſtroy 


the Proof of an intelligent Author and Governor of 


Nature; before we procced to conſidier whether it de- 
ſtroys the Proof of a moral Governor of it, or of our 
being in a State of Religion. 


Now when it is ſaid by a Fataliſt, that the whole 
Conſtitution of Nature and the Actions of Men, that 


[every thing, and every Mode and Circumſtance of 


every thing, is neceſſary and could not poſſibly have 


been otherwiſe ; it is to be obſerved, that this Neceſſity _ 


coes not exclude Deliberation, Choice, Preference, and 


acting from certain Principles, and to certain Ends: be- 


cauſe all this is matter of undoubted Experience, ac- 
knowledged by all, and what every Man may, every 
moment, be conſcious of. And from hence it follows, 
that Neceſſity alone and of itſelf, is in no fort an Ac- 


count of the Conſtitution of Nature, and how Things 
4 but? 


came 7o be and to continue as they are; but only an Ac- 
count of this Circumſtance relating to their Origin and 
Continuance, that they could not have been orherwiſe 


— o — 


than they are, and have beer. The Affertion tliat eve- 


ry thing is by Neceſſity of Nature, is not an Anſwer to 
the Queſtion; Whether the World came into Being as 
it is, by an intelligent Agent forming it thus, or not: 
But to quite another Queſtion; Whether it came into 


Being as it is, in that Way and Manner which we call 


neceſſarily, or in that Way and Manner which we call 
freely. For ſuppoſe farther, that one who was a Fa- 


taliſt, and one who kept to his natural Senſe of things, 
and believed himſelf a free Agent, were diſputing to- 
gether, and vindicating their reſpective Opinions; 


and they ſhould happen to inſtance in a Houſe : 


They 
e, A 2 FRY 72 
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They would agree, that it was built by an Architect. 
Their Difference concerning Neceſſity and Freedom, 
would occaſion no Difference of Judgment concerning 
this; but only concerning another Matter; whether 
the Architect built it neceſſarily or freely. Suppoſ: 
then they ſhould proceed to enquire concerning the 
Conſtitution of Nature: In a lax way of ſpeaking, 
One of them might ſay, it was by Neceſſity ; and th: 
Other, by Freedom: But, if they had any Meaning 
to their Words, as the latter muſt mean a free Agent, 
jo the former muſt at length be reduced to mean a: 
Agent, whether he would ſay one or more, acting by 
Neceſlity : for abſtract Notions can do nothing. In- 
deed we aſcribe to God a neceſſary Exiſtence, uncau- 
{ed by any Agent. For we find within our ſelves th: 
Idea of Infinity, i. e. Immenſity and Eternity, im- 
poſſible, even in Imagination, to be removed out «i 
Being: We ſeem to diſcera intuitively, that ther: 
muſt, and cannot but be ſomewhat external to our- 
ſelves, anſwering this Idea, or the Archetype of it. 
And from hence (for This abſtract, as much as any o. 
ther, implies a Concrete) we conclude, that there | 
and cannot but be, an infinite, an immenſe eternal 
Being exiſting, prior to all Deſign contributing to hi 
Exiſtence, and excluſive of it. And from the Scant: 
neſs of Language, a manner of ſpeaking has been 1n- 
troduced ; that Neceſſity is the Foundation, the Rer 
ſon, the Account of the Exiſtence of God. But it 1 
not alledged, nor can it be at all intended, that ever) 
thing exiſts as it does, by this Kind of Neceſſity ; 
Neceſſity antecedent in Nature to Deſign : it cannot, | 


this Kind of Neceſſity, upon ſeveral Accounts; and 
particularly becauſe it is admitted, that Deſign, i 


the Actions of Men, contributes to many Alteration} 


in Nature. For if any deny this, I ſhall not pretend 
— „ 
to reaſon with them. 
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From theſe things it follows; %, That when a 


Fataliſt aſſerts, that every thing is by eceſſily, he muſt 


mean, by an Agent afling ner :ſſurily , he muſt 1 ſay | 
Mean this, for I am very ſenſible, he woul.l nov chuſe 


to mean it: And Secondly, That the Ne ny by 


which ſuch an Agent is ſuppoſed to Act, wow ex- 


clue Intelligence and Deſign. So that were the © yitem 
of Fatality admitted; it would juſt as much account for 
the Formation of the World, as for the Structure of 
an Houſe, and no more. Neceflity as much requires 
and ſuppoles a neceſſary Agent, as Freedom requires 
and ſuppoſes a free Agent, to be the Former of the 


World: And the Appearances of De/izn and of final 


Coy/es in the Conſtitution of Nature, as really prove 
tis acting Agent, to be an intelligent Deſigner, or to 
at from Choice ; upon the Scheme of Neceſlicy, ſup- 


[poſed poſſible, as upon That of Freedom. 


It appearing thus, that the Notion of Neceſſity does 
hot deſtroy the Proof, that there is an intelligent Au- 


for of Nature and natural Governor of the World; the 


preſent Queſtion, which the Analogy before mention- 


ed © ſuggeſts, and which, I think, it will anſwer, is 
dis: Whether the Opinion of Neceſſity ſuppoſed con- 


liſtent, with Poſſibility, with the Conſtitucion of the 
World, and the natural Government which we experi- 


ence exerciſed over it; deſtroys all reaſonable Ground 


0! Belict, that we are in a State of Religion : or whe- 
ther That Opinion be reconcileable with Religion; 


by With the Syſtem, and the Proof of it. 
es, b | 


5 Suppoſe then a Fataliſt to educate any one, from his 


Touth up, in his own Principles; that the Child ſhouſd 
aſon upon them, and conclude, that ſince he cannot 
poſſibly behave otherwiſe than he does, he is not a 
Subject of Blame or Commendation, nor can deſerve 


From L CP. 104. 
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to be rewarded or puniſhed : Imagine him to eradi. 
cate the very Perceptions of Blame and Commenda. 
tion out of his Mind, by Means of this Syſtem ; to 
form his Temper, and Character, and Behaviour tg 
it; and from it to judge of the Treatment he was to 
expect, ſay, from reaſonable Men, upon his coming 
abroad into the World: as the Fataliſt judges from 
this Syſtem, what he is to expect from the Author of 


Nature, and with regard to a future State. I canna Þ 
forbear ſtopping here to aſk, whether any one of com. 
mon Senſe would think fit, that a Child ſhould be pu 

upon theſe Speculations, and be left to apply them to 
Practice. And a Man has little Pretence to Reaſon, Þ 


who is not ſenſible that we are all Children in Specu- 
lations of this Kind. However, the Child would 
doubtleſs be highly delighted to find himſelf freed from 


the Reſtraints of Fear and Shame, with which hö? 
Play-tellows were fettered and embarraſed ; and highly 


conceited in his ſuperior Knowledge, fo far beyond his 


Tears. But Conceit and Vanity would be the lealt 
bad Part of the Influence, which theſe Principles mut; 


have, when thus reaſoned and acted upon, during te 


Courſe of his Education. He muſt either be allowed 


to go on and be the Plague of all about him, and him 


ſelf too, even to his own Deſtruction: or elſe Correct 


on muſt be continually made uſe of, to ſupply the þ 


Want of thoſe natural Perceptions of Blame and Com- 
mendation, which we have ſuppoſed to be removed; 


and to give him a practical Impreſſion, of what he had 
reaſoned himſelf out of the Belief of, that he was u 
Fact an accountable Child, and to be puniſhed for 


doing what he was forbid. It is therefore in reality 


impoſſible, but that the Correction which he mult, 
meet with, in the Courſe of his Education muſt com 
vince him, that if the Scheme he was inſtructed in 


were not falſe; yet that he reaſoned inconcluſively up 


or it, and ſome how or other miſapplyed it to Prac 
tice and common Life: As what the Fataliſt experien 
ces of the Conduct of Providence at preſent, ought i 
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der to his wiſe Inſtructor. 


h his Fatality, in any other way, applied to Practice, ſuch 


practical Application of it, will be found equally ab- 
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all reaſon to convince him, that this Scheme is miſappli- 


ed, when applied to the Subject of Religion. But lup. 
poling the Child's -Temper could remain ſtill formed 


to the Syſtem, and his Expectation of the Treatment 
| he is to have in the World be regulated by it; fo as 
to expect that no reaſonable Man would blame or pu- 


niſh him, for any thing which he ſhould do, becauſe 
he could not help doing it : Upon this Suppoſition, 


it is manifeſt he would, upon his coming abroad into 
the World, be inſupportable to Society, and the Treat- 


ment which he would receive from it, would render it 
ſo to him 3 and he could not fail of doing ſomewhat, 
very ſoon, for which he would be delivered over in- 
Juſtice. And thus, in the End, 
he would be convinced of the Obligations he was un- 


Or ſuppoſe this Scheme of 


ſurd; equally fallacious in a practical Senſe : For In- 


| ſtance, that if a Man be deſtined to live ſuch a Time, 


he ſhall live to it, though he take no Care of his own 
Preſervation ; or if he be deſtined to die before that 
'Time, no Care can prevent it : therefore all Care a- 


bout preſerving one's Life is to be neglected; which 


is the Fallacy inſtanced in by the Ancients. But now 
on the contrary, none of theſe practical Abſurdities 
can be drawn, from reaſoning upon the Suppoſition, 
that we are free ; but all ſuch Reaſoning with regard 


to the common Affairs of Life, is juſtified by Experi- 


ence. And therefore, though it were admitted that 
this Opinion of Neceſſity were ſpeculatively true, yet, 
with Regard to Practice, it is as if it were falſe; ſo 
far as our Experience reaches, that is, to the whole of 
our preſent Life. For, the Conſtitution of the pre- 
ſent World, and the Condition in which we are ac- 
'tually placed, is, as if we were free. And it may 
perhaps juſtly be concluded, that ſince the whole Pro- 
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ceſs of Action, through every Step of it, Suſpence, 
Deliberation, incl.ving one way, determinirg, and 
at laſt Doing as we dctermine, is as if we were free, 
therefore we are ſo. But the thing here inſiſted up 
is, that under the prefent natural Government of th: 
Worlil, we find we are treated and dealt with, as i 
we were free, prior to all Conſideration whether v. 
are or not. Were this Opinion therefore of Nec 
ty admitted to be ever ſo true, yet ſuch is in Fact of B 
Condition and the natural Courſe of things, tha V 
whencver we apply it to Life and Practice, this A. this, 
plication of it, always miſleads us; and cannot be able 
miſlead us, in a moſt dreadful Manner, with reg natu 
to our preſe;:t Intereſt, And how can People thin; ter a 
theralcives lo very ſecure then, that the ſame Appl conc 
cation of the ſame Opinion, may not miſlead then Aut 
alſo, in ſome analogous manner, with reſpect to a fu racts 
ture, a more general, and more important Intereſi dent 
For, Religion being a practical Subject, and the AWticul 
nalogy of Nature ſhewing us, that we have not FA tice 
cultics to apply this Opinion, were it a true one, þ Reli 
practical Subjects; whenever we do apply it to ti dis 
Subject of Religion, and thence conclude, that v deve 
are tree from its Obligations, it is plain, this Conch uu! 
ſion cannot be depended upon. There will ſtill x For 
main juſt Reaſon to think, whatever Appearance Free 
are, that we deceive Ourſelves ; in ſomewhat of bon 
like Manner, as when People fancy they can dra K 1s 
contradictory Concluſions from the Idea of Infinity. Perl 


From theſe things together, the attentive Readef 
will fee it follows, that if upon Suppoſition of Free 
dom, the Evidence of Religion be concluſive, it rt 
mains ſo, upon Suppoſition of Neceſſity; becauſſ io of 
the Notion of Neceſſity is not applicable to practiciÞJatic 
Subjects: not applicable, i. e. with reſpect to them, 5F* ,z, 
as if it were not true, Nor does this contain any Ref bert 
flection upon Reaſon; but only upon what is unrerf A. 
ſonable. For, to pretend to act upon Reaſon, i 

| OppoſitioF 


"ence, 


ane 
Laiil 


ot bu able with it, in the Author of Nature. And beſides 
reg natural Government and final Cauſes, imply a Charac- 
thin ter and a Will in the Governor and Deſigner; © a Will 
App concerning the Creatures whom He governs. The 
then Author of Nature then being certainly of ſome Cha- 
o a {iſ macter or other, notwithſtanding Neceſſity ; it is evi- 
tereſi dent this Neceſſity is as reconcileable with the par- 
he A ucular Character of Benevolence, Veracity, and juſ- 
ot Fr tice in him, which Attributes are the Foundation of 
ne, . Religion, as with any other Character: Since we find 
to t this Neceſſity no more hinders Men from being be- 
hat , devolent than, cruel, true, than faithleſs, juſt, than 
nch umuſt; or if the Fataliſt pleaſes, what we call unjuſt, 
till For it s faid indeed, that what, upon Suppoſition of 
arance Freedom, would be juſt Puniſhment, upon Suppoſi- 
ut of bon of Neceſſity, becomes manifeſtly unjuſt; becauſe 
drag tis Puniſhment inflicted for Doing That, which 
nity. |þ Perſons could not avoid Doing. As if the Neceſſi- 
| ty, which is ſuppoſed to deſtroy the Injuſtice of Mur- 
Readeſſ der, for Inſtance, would not alſo deſtroy the Injuſtice 
Free ef puniſhing it. However, as little to the Purpoſe as 
„ it ref this Objection is in itſelf, it is very much to the Purpoſe 
becauſf do obſerve from it, how the Notions of Juſtice and In- 
racticalÞ Jſtice remain, even whilſt we endeavour to ſuppoſe 
em, 'Þ-, By Will and Character, is meant That, which in ſpeaking of Men, we ſhould(, 
ay Re- N not only by theſe Words, but alſo by the Words, Temper, Taſte, 51. 
unres- 1 p- : 55 ⁊ohole mw 75 1 from vpe, Lee 7m one \ 
ſon, "2 an another, and from whence all our Happineſs and Miſery ariſe. 


poſition? 
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Oppoſition to practical Principles, Which the Author 
of our Nature gave us to act upon; and to pretend 
to apply our Reaſon to Subjects, with Regard to 


Ewhich, our own ſhort Views, and even our Experi- 
Fence, will ſhew us, it cannot be depended upon, and 


; Tach, at beſt, the Subject of Neceſſity muſt be: this 


is Vanity, Conceit, and Unreaſonableneſs. 
But this is not all: For, we find within ourſ-lves 


a Will, and are conſcious of a Character. Now if 
this, in us, be reconcil-able with Fate, it is reconcile- 


them 


\ 
% 
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them removed; how they force themſelves upon the 
Mind, even whilſt we are making Suppoſitions de. 


ſtructive of them: For there is not, perhaps, a Man 
in the World, but would be ready to make this Ob. 


jection at firſt Thought. But though it is moſt evi. 


dent, that univerfal Neceſſity, if it be reconclleabl: 
with any thing, is reconcileable with That Character in 
the Author of Nature, which is the Foundation of Reli. 
gion? ©© Yet, does it not plainly deſtroy the Proof, that 
He is of that Character, and conſequently the Prot 
of Religion?” By no means. For we find, thatHap- 
pineſs and Miſery are not our Fate, in any ſuch Senſe as 
not to be the Conſequences of our Behaviour; but tha 
they are the Conſequences of it. We find God exerciſo 
the ſame kind of Government over us, with That, which 
a Father exerciſes over his Children, and a civil Ma. 
giſtrate over his Subjects. Now, whatever become 
of abſtract Queſtions concerning Liberty and Neceſ 
ſity, it evidently appears to us, that Veracity and 
Juſtice muſt be the natural Rule and Meaſure 
exerciſing this Authority or Government, to a Being 
who can have no Competitions, or Interfering of In 
tereſts, with his Creatures and his Subjects. 


But as the Doctrine of Liberty, though we exper! 
ence its Truth, may be perplexed with Difficultie, 
which run up into the moſt abſtruſe of all Speculat: 
ons; and as the Opinion of Neceſſity ſeems to b 


the very Baſis, upon which Infidelity grounds itſeli 


it may be of ſome Uſe to offer a more particulu 
Proof of the Obligations of Religion, which may 


pinion. 


The Proof from final Cauſes of an intelligent Aug 


thor of Nature, is not affected by the Opinion of Ne 
ceſſity, ſuppoſing Neceſlity a thing poſſible in itſel 


a Ch. II. 


diſtinctly be ſhewn, not to be deſtroyed by this ON 


r 1 Cray. VI. confidered as influencing Praclice. 1 13 
the and reconcileable with the Conſtitution of Thirgs*, 
de. ¶ And he governs the World by the Method of R-wards 

Man and Puniſhmentss, He has allo given us a moral Fa- 
Ob. Weulty, by which, we diſtinguiſh between Actions, and 


epprove ſome as virtuous and of Good deſi:rt, and 


-1bl: Wiilapprove others as vitious and of Ill-deſert ; Þ which 
ter in moral Diſcernment impiics, in the Notion of it, a 
Rel. Rule of Action: And a Rule ofa very peculiar Kind, 
\ that for it carries in it Authority and a right of Dircction 
Proc Authority in ſuch a Senſe, as that we cannot depart 
Hap: from it without being Self- condemned. Tow, that 
nſe a this Rule, or the Dictates of this more! Faculty, are 
t tha moreover the Laws of Goc, Laws in a Senſe including 
erciſa Sanctions; may be thus proved. Conſc iouſneſs of Rue 
Which or Guide of Action, in Creatures who are capable of 
Ma. conſidering it as given them by their Maker, rot on! 
come niſes immediately a Senſe of Duty, but alſo a Senſe 
Nece-Wot Security in following it, and of Danger in deviating 
y ani dom it. A Direction of the Author of Nature, giv- 
re of to Creatures capable of looking upor. it as ſuch, is 
Being, nay fl Command from Him: And a Cor mund 
of lg tom Him, neceſſarily includes in it, at Jeaft, an im- 
plicit Promiſe and Threatnirg in Caſe of Obed'.nce 
and Diſobedience. But then the Senſe or Perception 
exper. ef good and ill Deſert *, which is contained in the 
eultics oral Diſcernment, renders the Sanction explicit, and 
culat- makes it appear, as one may ſay, expreſſed. For if 
to beg eery Rule from Him, be of the Nature of a Com- 
itſelſi mand, and every Command carries an implicit Sanc- 
rticuluſ don; the Senſe of good and ill Deſert annexed to the 
h mij Actions required and forbidden, evidently makes the 


this 0-ÞSanftion explicit. And ſince His Method of Go- 
| Fernment is to reward and puniſh Actions, His having 
nexed to ſome Actions an inſeparable Senfe of good 

ent Av Heſert, and to others of ill, this ſurely amounts to de- 
of Neſclaring, upon whom his Puniſhments ſhall be inflicted, 
n itſelhand his Rewards be beſtowed. For he mult have gi- 


ff. 105, Kc. g Ch. ii. h Diſſert. II. f Serm. 2. at the Rolls. 


k Diſſert. II. p. 


and : ven 
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ven us this Diſcernment and Senſe of things, as a Pre. Re 
ſentment of what is to be hereafter ; or by way off ere 
Information before hand, what we are finally to exped Ter 
in his World. There is then moſt evident Ground tg What 
think, that the Government of God, upon the whol:W 

will be found to correſpond to the Nature which he 
has given us; and that in the Upſhot and Iſſue of 
things, Happineſs and Miſery ſhall, in Fact and E 
vent, be made to follow Virtue and Vice reſpectively, 
as He has already, in ſo peculiar a Manner, affociatel 
the Ideas of them in our Minds. It 


Now I fay no Objection, from Neceſſity, can g 
againſt this general Proof of Religion. None again got a 
the Propolition reaſoned upon, that we have ſuch I 2 
moral Facuſty and Diſcernment; becauſe this is a mei * 
Matter of Fact, a thing of Experience, that hum 
Kind is thus conſtituted : None againſt the Conclut 
on; becauſe it is immediate and wholly from tiihy; 


but from its appearing, that He has told us, He 2 Snuic 
in the Promile and 'E hreatning juſt now obſerved to! bngs 
: 


Ut int 
good and ill Deſert which he has given us. And tl | wg” 


. 

| However, I am far from intending to deny, that the Will of God is determi" of 
by what is fit, by the Right and Reaſon of the Caſe 3 though one chuſes to dei tha 
Matters of ſuch abftraft Speculation, and to ſpeak with Caution when one n t 
ſpeak of them. Bur if it be intelligible to ſay, that 7 is fit and reaſonable f. 8: v8 
ry one to conſult bis own Happineſs, then, Fitneſs of Action, or the Right and In, t 
ſon of the Caſe, is an intelligible manner of ipeakmng- And it ſeems as inconce'W th. 
able, to ſuppoſe God ro approve one Courſe of Action, or one End, preferabi ;! 
another, which yet His acting at all from Deſign implies that he does, wil d Of 
ſuppoſing ſome what prior in That End, to be the Ground of the Preference ; *M y h 
ſuppoſe Him to diſcern an abſtract Propoſition to be true, without fwppoſing lM” ? 
what prior in it, to be the Ground of the Diſcernment. It doth not thor {& 
appear, that moral Right is any more relative to Perception, than abſtract 71 ewha 
: Or that it is any more improper, to ipeak of the Fitnefs and Rightn5 

Actions and Ends, as founded in the Nature of things, than to ſpeak of ab and 
Truth, as thus founded. * C ou 


Rea 
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re · ¶ Reaſoning from Fact is confirmed, and in ſome De- 
y of gree even verified, by other Facts; by the natural 
p<&ETendencies of Virtue and of Vice"; and by this, 
d that God, in the natural Courſe of his Providence, 


hole puniſhes vitious Actions as miſchievous to Society; 


h hend alſo vitious Actions as ſuch in the ſtricteſt Senſe», 

uc o that the general Proot of Religion is unanſwerably 

dE. ral, even upon the wild Suppolition which we are 
, „ P Pl 

vely, 


el) arguing upon. 
ate 
It muſt likewiſe be obſerved farther, that natural Re- 
ligion hath, beſides this, an external Evidence, which 
the Doctrine of Neceſſity, if it could be true, would 
1 tot affect. For ſuppole a Perſon, by the Obſervati— 
Ch ans and Reaſoning above, or by any other, convinc- 
a MW of the Truth of Religion; that there is a God, 
hun do made the World, who is the moral Governor 
nc]ul d Judge of Mankind, and will upon the whole deal 
m ith every one according to his Works: I ſay, ſuppoſe 
ly WPerſon convinced of this by Reaſon ; but to know 
Ot he thing at all of Antiquity, or the preſent State of 
JÞ01:WMankind. It would be natural for ſuch an one to be 
le %SMpuiſitive, what was the Hiſtory of this Syſtem of 
ed to Whos; at what time, and in what manner, it came 
nM into the World, and whether it were believed by 
Senic Wy conſiderable Part of it. And were he upon Inqui- 
And tl to find, that a particular Perſon, in a late Age, 
it of all propoſed it, as a Deduction of Reaſon, 


an |! 
aun 


te that Mankind were before wholly ignorant of it; 
hen ou n, though its Evidence from Reaſon would re- 
_— in, there would be no additional Probability of. its 
as incor® With, from the Account of its Diſcovery. But in- 
25 0 d of this being the Fact of the Cafe, on the con- 
ſcrence 3 My, he would find, what could not but afford him 
de cher Ery ſtrong Confirmation of its Truth : Firſt, That 
2 dewhat of this Syſtem, with more or tewer Addi- 
1 of abl Ms and Alterations, hath been profeſſed in all Ages 


Countries, of which we have any certain Infor- 


mp. 57, &c: n p. 49, 50, &c. : 
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mation relating to this Matter. Secondly, That it i, CH, 
certain hiſtorical Fact, ſo far as we can trace thing For 
up, that this whole Syſtem of Belief, that there is o mitt 
God the Creator and moral Governor of the World whic 
and that Mankind is in a State of Religion, was be tione 
lieved in the firſt Ages. And Thirdly, That as the igio 
is no Hint or Intimation in Hiſtory, that this SyſtcnMWel] 


was firſt reafoned out; ſo there is expreſs hiſtorical ofBool 
traditional Evidence, as antient as Hiſtory, that it , Conf 
taught firſt by Revelation. Now theſe things muff ppt! 
be allowed to be of great Weight. The firſt of thin ned x 
general Conſent, ſhews this Syſtem to be conformab we | 
to the common Senſe of Mankind. The Sccord$ Circ 
namely, that Religion was believed in the firit 2 no w 
of the World, «fpeciaily as it does not appear tl the e. 
there were then any Superſtitions or falſe Auditions do m 


it, cannot but be a farther Confirmation of its Tru! 
For it is a Proof of this Alternative; either that 
came into the World by Revelation, or that 
is natural, obvious, and forces itſelf upon the Mn 
The former of theſe is the Concluſion of learned M 
And whoever will conſider, how unapt for Specu 
tion, rude and uncultivated Minds are, will, peri 
from hence alone, be ſtrongly inclined to believe 
the Truth. And as it is ſhewn in the ſecond Par 
of this Treatiſe, that there is nothing of ſuch pecul 
Preſumption againſt a Revelation in the Beginning 
the World, as there is ſuppoſed to be againſt ſublequ 


ones; a Sceptick could not, I think, give any We ou: 
count, which would appear more probable even prce v 
himſelf, of the early Pretences to Revelation, 'Mrious 


by ſuppoſing ſome real original one, from whe! 
they were copied. And the third thing abovementl 
ed, that there is expreſs hiſtorical or traditional Evid 
as antient as Hiſtory, of the Syſtem of Religion Wi 
ing taught Mankind by Revelation; this muſt be ade; 
ted as ſome Degree of real Proof, that it was ſo taug 


S Chap. 11s 


Tl 
It b 
hing For why ſhould not the moſt antient Tradition be ad- 
is one mitted, as ſome additional Proof of a Fact, againſt 
orld which there is no Preſumption? And this Proof is men- 
as beWhioned here, becauſe it has its Weight to ſhew, that Re- 
then igion came into the World by Revelation, prior to 
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yitcnWall Co ſideration of the proper Authority of any 
cal Book ſuppoſed to contain it; and even prior to all 


it wi 
3 mt 


Conſideration, whether the Revelation itfelt be uncor- 
tuptly handed down and related, or mixed and dark- 
f then ned with Fables. Thus the hiſtorical Account, which 
mal ve have, of the Origin of Religion, taking in all 
core Circumſtances, is a real Confirmation of its Truth 
t Agro way effected by the Opinion of Neceſſity. And 
ar du che external Evidence even of natural Religion, is by 
tions 00 means inconſiderable. 


that But it is carefully to be obſerved, and ought to be 
that ¶ xcollected after all Proofs of Virtue and Religion, 
Mig which are only general; that as ſpeculative Reaſon 
d q may be neglected, prejudiced, and deceived : fo alſo 
zpecumay our moral underſtanding be impaired and per- 
periuWerted, and the Dictates of it not impartially attend- 
eve Wed to, This indeed proves nothing againſt the Reality 
d Palo our ſpeculative or practical Faculties of Perception; 
pecul Wainſt their being intended by Nature to inform us 
nning Wt the Theory, of things and inſtruct us, how we are 
bieqUl® behave, and what we are to expect in Conſequence 
any We our Behaviour. Yet our Liableneſs, in the De- 
even Wee we are liable to Prejudice and Perverſion, is a molt 
dn, \Ulrious Admonition to us to be upon our Guard, 
1 which reſpect to what is of ſuch Conſequence, as our 
-mcnuWeterminations concerning Virtue and Religion : And 
EvidWerticularly not to take Cuſtom, and Faſhion, and 
igion Wight Notions of Honour, or Imaginations of pre- 
be ade: Eaſe, Uſe and Convenience, to Mankind, for the 
ſo ravgÞnly moral Rule. e 
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The foregoing Obſervations together, drawn from 
the Nature of the thing, and the Hiſtory of Religj. 
on, amount to a real practical Proof of it, not to he 
confuted : Such a Proof as, conſidering the Infinite 
Importance of the thing, I apprehend, would he 
admitted fully ſufficient, in Reaſon to influence the 
Actions of Men, who act upon Thought and Reflec. 
tion; if it were admitted, that there is no Proof o 
the Contrary. Pur it may be ſaid: There are many 
„ Probabilities, which cannot indeed be confuted, i., 
* ſthewa to be no Probabilities, and yet may be over 


balanced, by greater Probab1, ities on the other Side; 


much more by demonſtration. And there is no O 
« cafion to object againſt particular Arguments al 
* ledged for an Opinion, when the Opinion itſch 
«« may be clearly ſhown to be falſe, without med. 
ling with ſuch Arguments at all, but leaving then 
bs juſt as they are.4 Now the Method of Govers 
ment by Rewards and Puniſhments, and eſpecial 
ly rewarding and Puniſhing good and ill Deſert 
** ſuch reſpectively, muſt go upon Suppoſition, tha 
we are free and not neceſſary Agents. ' And iti 
incredible, that the Author of Nature ſhould go. 
* vern us upon a Suppoſition as true, which he know 
to be falſe : and therefore abſurd to think, he wil 
* reward or puniſh us for our Actions hereafter 
*© eſpecially that he will do it under the Notion thi 
they are of good or ill Deſert.” Here then tit 
Matter is brought to a Point. And the Anſwer t 
all this is full and not to be evaded ; that the who: 
Conſtitution and Courſe of things, the whole Anale 


cc 


that the Conclution from this Reaſoning is falſe 
wherever the Fallacy lies. The Doctrine of Freedon 
indeed clearly ſhows where; in ſuppoſing ourſelvsP 
neceſſary, when in Truth we are free Agents. Bu 
pon the Suppoſition of Ne, the Fallacy lies " 
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te Conſtitution of things, does in no Sort prove that 
be Author of Nature will not, nor deſtroy the proof 


irſelvs 
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lies 


taking 


And Men are rewarded and 


are thus rewarded and puniſhed. 
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taking for granted, that it is incredible neceſſary A- 


gents ſnould be rewarded and puniſhed. But that ſome 


how or other, the Concluſion now mentioned, is falſe, 
is moſt certain, 
vern even Brute Creatures by the Method of Rewards 


For it is Fact, that God does go- 


and Puniſhments, in the Natural Courſe of Things. 
puniſhed for their Ac- 
tions, puniſhed for Actions miſchievous to Society 
as being ſo, puniſhed for vicious Actions as ſuch ; 
by the Natural Inſtrumentality of each other, under 
the preſent Conduct of Providence. Nay eventhe Affec- 
tion of Gratitude, and the Paſſion of Reſentment, 
and the Rewards and Puniſhments following trom 
them, which in general are to be confidered as natu- 
Tal, 1. e. from the Author of Nature; theſe Rewards 
and Puniſhments being naturally * annexed. to Actions 
conſidered as implying, good Intention and good 
Deſert, ill Intention and ill Deſert ; theſe natural Re- 
wards and Puniſhments, I fay, are as much a Con- 
tradiction to the Concluſion above, and ſhew its Falſ- 


hood, as a more exact and compleat rewarding and 
{puniſhing of good and ill Deſert as ſuch. 
Fit be incredible, that neceſſary Agents ſhould be 


So that 


thus rewarding and puniſhed, then, Men are not ne- 
Eflary but free; fince it is matter of Fact, that they 
But if, on the con- 
tary, which is the Suppoſition we have been argu- 


ing upon, it be inſiſted, that Men are neceſſary Agents 


ten, there is nothing incredible in the farther Sup- 
polition of neceſſary Agents being thus rewarded and 


puniſhed ; ſince we Ourſelves are thus dealt with. 


From the whole therefore it muſt follow, that a 
Neceflity ſuppoſed poſſible, and reconcileable with 


hat he will, finally and upon the whole, in his eter- 


r Sem. Sth at the Rolls, 
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nal Government, render his Creatures happy or mi- 
ſerable, by ſome means or other, as they behave well 
or ill. 


of Nature ſhews us, that the Opinion of Neceſſity, 
| conſidered as practical, is falſe, And if Neceſſity, 
upon the Suppoſition abovementioned, doth not de. 
ſtroy the Froof of natural Religion, it evidently makes 
no Alteration in the Proof of revealed. 


From theſe things likewiſe we may learn, in what 


Senſe to underſtand That general Aſſertion, that the 
Opinion of Neceſſity is eſſentially deſtructive of all Re- 


ligion. Frit in a practical Senſe; that by this No- 
tion, atheiſtical Men pretend to ſatisfy and encourage 
Themſelves in Vice, and juſtify to Others their Dit. 
regard to all Religion. 


moment experience in Ourſelves, and ſo overturi 
every thing. But by no means is this Aſſertion to bt 
underſtood, as if Neceſſity ſuppoſing it could pony 
he reconciled with the Conſtitution of things and wit 


what we experience, were not alſo reconcileable wit 


1 for upon this Suppoſition, it demonſtrably 
is ſo 


C H A P. 


Or, to expreſs this Concluſion in Words 
conformable to the Title of the Chapter, the Analogy 


And Secondly, in the ftria-W 
eſt Senſe ; that it is a Contradiction to the who 
Conſtitution of Nature, and to what we may even 
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31 guiſhed from a Number of ſingle unconnected Acts of 


| diſtributive Juſtice and Goodnels ; and likewiſe, that it 
' muſt be a Scheme, ſo imperfectly comprehended, and 
of ſuch a Sort in other Reſpects, as to afford a direct 
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Of the Government of God, conſidered as a Scheme 
or Conſtitution, i mperfectly comprehended. 


HOUGH it be, as it cannot but be, acknow- 
ledged, that the Analogy of Nature gives a 
ſtrong Credibility, to the general Doctrine of Reli— 
gion, and to the ſeveral particular things contained 
in it, conſidered as ſo many Matters of Fact; and 


| likewiſe that it ſhews, this Credibility not to be de- 


ſtroyed by any Notions of Neceſlity : Yet ſtill, Ob- 
jections may be inſiſted upon againſt the Wiſdom E- 
quity and Goodneſs, of the divine Government impli- 
ed in the Notion of Religion, and againſt the Me- 


| thod by which this Government is conducted; to 


which Objections, Analogy can be no direct anſwer, | 


For the Credibility, or the certain Truth, of a Mat- 


ter of Fact, does not immediately prove any thing 
concerning the Wiſdom or Goodneſs of it: and Analo- 


gy can do no more, immediately or directly than ſhew 
ſuch and ſuch things to be true and credible, conſi. 
dered only as Matters of Fact. But till, if, upon 


* Suppoſition of a moral Conſtitution of Nature, and 
a moral Government over it, Analogy ſuggeſts and 


makes it credible that this Government muſt be a 
Scheme Syſtem or Conſtitution of Government, as diſtin- 


general 
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general Anſwer to all Objections againſt the Juſtice | do 
and Goodnels of it: then Analogy is, remotely, of tior 
great Service in Anſwering thoſe Objections, both by Þ or t 
luggeſting the anſwer, and ſhewing it to be a cre- ſing 
dible one. ” fon 


Now this, upon inquiry, wilt be found to be the Þ hav 
Caſe. For, Firſt, Upon Suppoſition God exerciſes | Ev! 
a moral Government over the World, the Analogy | We 
of his natural Government ſuggeſts and makes credi- ſo 1 
ble, that his moral - Government muſt be a Scheme, | ture 
quite beyond our Comprehenſion : and this afrords a Nat 
general Anſwer to all Objections againſt the Juſtice | obv 
and Goodneſs of it. And, Secondly, A more diſ-] ſcqu 
tint Obſervation of ſome particular things contained into 
in God's Scheme of natural Government, the like] ever 
to which, being ſuppoſed, by Analogy, to be con- unk 
tained in his moral Government, will farther ſhew, | fuch 
how little Weight is to be laid upon theſe Objec- can 
tions. | wha 


I. Upon Suppoſition God exerciſes a moral Go- | coul 
vernment over the World, the Analogy of his natu-] nexu 
ral Government ſuggeſts and makes credible, that his | Rel: 
moral Government muſt be a Scheme, quite beyond | Nat! 
our Comprehenſion : And this affords a general An- ing! 
{wer to all Objections againſt the Juſtice and Good- ally 
neſs of it. It is moſt obvious, Analogy renders it Jof tl 
highly credible, that upon ſuppoſition of a moral Go- 
vernment, it muſt be a Scheme, for the World and be a 
the whole natural Government of it, appears to be] Wor 
ſo ; to be a Scheme Syſtem or Conſtitution, whoſe | ſuch 
Parts correſpond to each other, and to a Whole: as 
really as any Work of Art, or as any particular Mo- | knov 
del of a civil Conſtitution and Government. In this | ance 
great Scheme of the natural World, Individuals have ] ſhew: 
various peculiar Relations to other Individuals of their | Verar 
own Species. And whole Species are, we find, vari- ral a 


ouſly related to other Species, upon this Earth. Nor Wor! 
do 0 


ned 
like Þ 
on- 
1eW, if 
Nec- | 


Go- | 


1atu- 


t his! 


vernment of it. may be ſo too. 


World, are ſo connected, as to make up 
but one Scheme : and it is highly probable, that the 
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do we know, how much farther theſe Kinds of Rela” 
tions may extend. And, as there 1s not any Action 
or natural Event, which we are acquainted with, ſo 


ſingle and unconnected, as not to have a Reſpect to 
# ſome other Actions and Events; 1o poflibly cach 


of them, when it has not an immediate, may yet 
have a remote, natural Relation to o her Actions and 
Events, much beyond the Compals of this preſent 
World. There ſeems indeed nothing from whence, 
ſo much as to make a Conjecture, whether all Crea- 
tures Actions and Events, throughout the whole of 
Nature, have Relations to each other. But as it is 
obvious, that all Events have future unknown Con- 
ſequences: fo, if we trace any, as far as we can go 
into what is connected with it, we ſhall find, that if ſuch 
event were not connected with ſomewhat farther in Nature 
unknown to us, ſomewhat both paſt and preſent ; 
ſuch Event could not poſſibly have been at all. Nor 
can we give the whole account of any one thing 
whatever; of all its Cauſes, Ends, and neceſſary 
Adjuncts; thoſe Adjuncts, I mean, without which, it 
could not have been. By this molt aſtoniſhing Con- 
nexion, theſe reciprocal Correſpondencies and mutual 
Relations; every thing which we ſee in the Courſe of 
Nature, is actually brought about. And things ſeem- 


| Ingly the moſt inſignificant imaginable, are perpetu- 


ally obſerved tobe neceſſary Conditions to other things 
of the greateſt importance: So. that any one thing 


whatever, may, for ought we know to the contrary, 


be a neceſſary Condition to any other. The natural 


World then, and natural Government of it, being 
ſuch an incomprehenſible Scheme; ſo incomprehenſi- 


ble, that a Man mult, really in the literal Senſe, 
know nothing at all, who is not ſenſible of his Igno- 
rance in it: this immediately ſuggeſts, and ſtrongly 
ſnews the Credibility, that the moral World and Go- 


Indeed the Natu- 
ral and moral Conſtitution and Government of the 
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firſt is formed and carried on merely in Subſerviercy 
to the latter; as the vegetable World is for the Ant- 
mal, and organized Bodies tor Minds. But the this 

intended here, is, without inquiring how far the Ad- 
miniſtration of the natural World is ſubordinate to 
That of the moral, only to obſerve the Credibility, 
that one ſhould be analogous or ſimilar to the other : 
that therefore every Act of divine Juſtice and Good. 
nels, may be ſuppoſed to look much beyond itſelf, 
and its immediate Object; may have ſome Reference 
to other parts of God's moral Adminiſtration, and 
to a general moral Plan : and that every Circum- 
ſtance of this his moral Government, may be adjuſted 
beforchand with the View to the whole of it. Thus for 
Example : the determined Length of Time, and the 
Degrees and ways, in which Virtue is to remain in 
a State of Wartare and Diſcipline, and in which 
Wickedneſs is permitted to have its Progreſs ; the 
Times appointed for the Execution of Juſtice ; the 
appointed Inſtruments of it ; the Kinds of Rewards 
and Puniſhmenr, and the Manners of their Diſtribu- 
tion: all particular Inſtances of divine Juſtice and Good. 
nels, and every Circumſtance of them, may have ſuch 
Reſpects to each other, as to make up altogether 7 
Whole connected and related in all its Parts; a Scheme 
or Syſtem, which is as properly One, as the Natural 
World is, and of the like Kind. And ſuppoſing 
this to be the Caſe, it is moſt evident, that we are 
not competent Judges of this Scheme, from the 
ſmall Parts of it, which come within our View in the 
reſent Life: and therefore no Objections againſt any 

of theſe Parts, can be inſiſted upon by reaſonable 


Men. 


This our Ignorance, and the Conſequence here drawn 
from it, are univerſally acknowledged, upon other 
Occaſions ; and, though ſcarce denied, yet are uni- 
verſally forgot, when Perſons come to argue againſt 
Religion. And it is not perhaps caſy, even for the 


moſt reaſonable Men, always to bear in Mind the De- 
gree 
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gree of our Ignorance, and make due Allowances for 
it. Upon theſe Accounts, it may not be uſeleſs to go 
on a little farther, in Order to ſhew more diſtinctly, 
how juſt an Anſwer, our Ignorance is, to Objections 


| againſt the Scheme of Providence. - Suppoſe then a 


Perſon boldly to aſſert, that the things complained of, 
the Origin and Continuance of Evil, might eaſily 
have been prevented by repeated Interpoſitions ©; In- 
terpoſitions ſo guarded and circumſtanced, as would 
preclude all miſchief ariſing from them: Or, if this 
were impracticable, that a Scheme of Government 
is itſelf an Imperfection, ſince more Good might have 
been produced, without ary Scheme Syſtem or Con- 
ſtitution at all, by continued ſingle unrelated Acts of 
diſtributive Juſtice and Goodneſs ; becauſe theſe would 
have occaſioned no Irregularities. And farther than 
this, it is preſumed, the Oby. tions will not be carri- 
ed. Yet the Anſwer is obvious: That were theſe Aſ- 
ſertions true, ſtill the Obſervations above, concerning 
our Ignorance in the Scheme of divine Government, 
and the Conſequence drawn from it, would hold, in 
great meaſure z enough to vindicate Religion, againſt 
all Objections from the Diſorders of the preſent State. 
Were theſe Aſſertions true, yet the Government of 
the World might be juſt and good notwithſtanding z 


for, at the moſt, they would infer nothing more than 


that it might have been better. But indeed they are 
mere arbitrary Aſſertions; no Man being ſufficiently 
acquainted with the Poſſibilities of things, to bring 
any Proof of them, to the loweſt Degree of Pro 
bability. For however poſſible what is aſſerted may 
ſeem ; yet many Inſtances may be alledged, in things 
much leſs out of our Reach, of Suppoſitions abſolutely 
impoſſible, and to be reduced to the moſt palpable 
Self. contradictions, which, by no Means, every one 
would perceive to be ſuch, nor perhaps any one a: 
firſt ſight ſuſpect. From theſe things, it is eaſv co 
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ſee diſtinctly, how our Ignorance, as it is the com- 
mon, is really a ſatisfactory Anſwer to all Objections 
againſt the Juſtice and Goodneſs of Providence. If 
a Man contemplating any one providential Diſpenſati- 
on, which had no Relation to any others, ſhould ob. 
ject, that he diſcerned in it a Diſregard to Juſtice, or 
a Deficiency of Goodneſs; Nothing would be leſs an 
Anſwer to ſuch Objection, than our Ignorance, in o- 
ther Parts of Providence, or in the Poſſibilities of 
things, no way related to what he was contemplating, 
But when we know not, but the Parts objected againit, 
may be relative to other Parts unknown to us; and 


when we are unacquainted with what is, in the Nature | 


of the thing, practicable in the Caſe before us; then 


our Ignorance 1s a ſatisfactory Anſwer : Becauſe, ſome 
unknown Relation, or ſome unknown Impoſſibility, Þ 
may render what is objected againſt, juſt and good ; 


nay, good in the higheſt practicable Degree. 


II. And how little Weight is to be laid upon ſuch 
Objections, will farther appear, by a more diſtin: 
Obſervation of ſome particular things contained in the 


natural Government of God, the like to which, may 


be ſuppoſed, from Analogy, to be contained in his 
moral Government. 


Firſt, As in the Scheme of the natural World, no 
Ends appear to be accompliſhed without Means; ſo 
we find that Means very undeſireable, often conduce 
to bring about Ends in ſuch a Meaſure deſireable, as 
greatly to overbalance the Diſagreeableneſs of the 
Means. And in Cafes where ſuch Means are condu- 
cive to ſuch Ends, it is not Reaſon, but Experience 


which ſhews us, that they are thus conducive, Expe- 


rience alſo ſhews us many Means to be conducive and 
neceſſary to accompliſh Ends, which Means, before 


Experience, we ſhould have thought, would have had 


ever a contrary Tendency. Now from theſe Obſer- 


vations relating to the natural Scheme of the adorns 
c 
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the moral being ſuppoſed analogous to it, ariſes a 


great Credibility, that the putting our Miſery in each 


others Power to the Degree it is, and making Men 
liable to Vice to the Degree we are; and in general, 
that thoſe things which are objected, againſt the moral 
Scheme of Providence, may be, upon the whole, 
friendly and aſſiſtant to Virtue, and productive of an 
Over- balance of Happineſs: i. e. the things objected 
againſt, may be Means, by which, an Over- balance 


of Good will, in the End, be found produced: And 


that it is no Preſumption againſt This, that we do not, 
if indeed we do not, ſee thoſe Means to have any ſuch 
Tendency ; or that they appear to us to have a contra- 
ry one, Thus thoſe things, which we call Irregularities 


may not be fo at all; becauſe they may be Means 


of accompliſhing wiſe and good Ends more conſide- 
rable. And it may be added, as above“, that they 
may alſo be the only Means, by which, theſe wiſe and 
good Ends are capable of being accompliſhed. 


It may be proper to add, in order to obviate an ab- 
ſurd and wicked Concluſion from any of theſe Obſer- 
vations , that though the Conſtitution of our Nature 
from whence we are capable of Vice and Miſery, may, 
as it undoubtedly does, contribute to the Perfection 


and Happineſs of the World: and though the actual 
| Permiſſion of Evil may be beneficial to it; i. e. it 


would have been more miſchievous, (not that a wick- 


ed Perſon had himſelf abſtained from his own Wick— 


edneſs, but) that any one had forcibly prevented it, 
than that it was permitted : Yet notwithſtanding, it 
might have been much better for the World, it this 
very Evil had never been done. Nay, it is moſt clear- 


| ly conceivable, that Vice may be beneficial to the 


World, in the Seuſe which ſome have aſſerted; and 


yet, that it would be infinitely more beneficial for Men 


to refrain from it, For thus in the wiſe and good 
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Conſtitution of the natural World; there are Diſorders 
which bring their own Cures: Diſeaſes which are them- 
ſelves Remedies. And many a Man would have di— 
ed, had it not been for the Gout or a Fever: yet 
it would be thought Madneſs to aſſert, that Sickneſs i 
a better or more perfect State than Health; though the 
like, with regard to the moral World, has been aſſert. 
ed. But, 


Secondly, The natural Government of the World i 
carried on by general Laws. For this, there may be 
wiſe and good Reaſgns ; the wiſeſt and beſt, for ought 
we know to the contrary. And that there are ſuch 
Reaſons, is ſugz:{ted to our Thoughts, by the Analo- 
gy of Nature; by our being made to experience good 
Ends to be accompliſhed, even all the Good which w: 
enjoy, by this Means, that the Laws, by which the 
World 1s governed, are general, For we have ſcarce 
any Kind of Enjoyments, but what we are, in ſome 
way or other, inſtrumental in procuring ourſelves ; by 
acting in a manner which we foreſee likely to procure 
us ſuch Enjoyments: which Foreſight could not be at 
all, were not the Government of the World carried on 
by general Laws, And though, for ought we know 
to the contrary, every ſingle Caſe may be, at length, 
found to have been provided for even by theſe ; yet 
to prevent all Irregularities, or remedy them as they 
ariſe, by the wiſeſt and beſt general Laws, may be 
impoſſible in the Nature of things: as we ſee it is abſo- 
lutely impoſſible in civil Government. But then we 
are ready to think, that, the Conſtitution of Nature 
remaining as it is, and the Courſe of things being per- 


mitted to go on, in other Reſpects, as it does, there 


might be Interpoſitions to prevent Irregularities ; 


though they could not have been prevented or remed!- 
And there would indeed be 
reaſon to wiſh, which, by the way, is very different 


ed by any general Laws. 


from a Right to claim, that all Irregularities were pre- 
vented or remedied by preſent Interpoſitions, if theſe 
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Interpoſitions would have no other EQ than this, 
di. Bat it is plain they would have ſome viſible and imr 

kate bad Effects: For Inſtance, they would encourage 
15 Idleneſs and Negligence; and they would render Conicce 
ful the natural Rule of Life, which is aſcertained b 7 
this very thing, that the Courſe of the Worts is Cat! ts 
ed on by general Laws. And farther, ic is Certain 
they would have diſtant Effects, and vers geen 


— — 51 
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a; 993 by means of the wonderful Connexio, E 
mentioned. So that we cannot fo muchas 
„hat would be che whole Reſult of the f;rmn 


8 bs * ' . «4 | 
12 deſired. It may be ſaidd, any bad Reſult m.. 
1 ented by farther Interpoſitions, whenever t 


5 dreaſion for them g Bae this again 15 tal ing ai of 
vel budom, and in the dark“. Upon the whol.; il o. WE 
* &: wiſe Reaſons, why the Courſe of the Wor g 
45 be carried on by general Laws, and good En''s ac- 
8 compliſned by this Means: Agel, for ought we kny W, 
0 ere may be the wiſeſt Reaſons for it, and the bot l. 3 
hat. accomplitted by it. We have no Ground to believa, 
Cure gat all irregularities could be remedied as they arise, 
be a o. could have been precluded, by general Laws. Ve 
ads ind that Interpoſitions would produce Evil, and pre- 
« 


Went Good: And, for ought we know, they won 
produce greater Evil than they would prevent, 1 
Vet prevent greater Good than they would pro luce. And 

6 f this be the Caſe, then the not interpoſing is ſo far 
om being a Ground of Complaint, that it is an in- 
ablo nee of Goodneſs. This is intelligible and ſuffl isn; 
and going farther, ſeems beyond the utmoſt Reach of 
dur Faculties, 


But it may be ſaid, that aſter all, theſ- ſuppoſed 
Impoſſibilities and Relations are what we aug unac- 
Wanted with; and we muſt judge of Religion, as 
other things, by what we do know and los upon 
e reſt as Nothing: Or however, that the Anſwers 
e given to what is objected againſt Religion, may 
* Þ, 122, 124, d p. 125, 


equally 
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equally be made uſe of to invalidate the Proof of it; 


ſince their Streſs lies fo very much upon our Ignorance, ſt It 
But, bn: Obl:, 


Firſt, Though total Ignorance in any Matter, doe que 
indeed equally deſtroy, or rather preclude, all Prog 
concerning it, and Objections againſt it; yet parti 
Igrorance does not. For we may, in any Degrec, b 


convinced, that a Perſon is of ſuch a Character, anc * 
conſequently will purſue ſuch Ends; though we ar 1 
greatly ignorant, what is the proper Way of acting 1510 

3 


in order, the moſt effectually, to obtain thoſe Env Rel: 
And in this Caſe, Objections againſt his Manner T 
acting, as ſeemingly not conducive to obtain then 


„uin 
might be anſwered by our Ignorance ; though 
b j „ Wbous ] 

Proof that ſuch Ends were intended, might not at 
be invalidated by it. Thus, the Proof of Religi Thi 


is a Proof of the moral Character of God, and cu 
ſequently that his Government is moral, and that e 
ry one upon the whole ſhall receive according to 
Deſerts; a Proof that this is the deſigned End of 
Government. But we are not competent Jude 
what is the proper Way of acting, in order the n 
efiectually to accompliſh this Ende. Therefore q; *C 
Ignorance is an Anſwer to Objections againſt the C 
duct of Providence, in permitting Irregularitics, 
ſeeming contradictory to this End. Now, ſince i 
ſo obvious, that our Ignorance may be a fatisfaci 

Anſwer to Objections againſt a thing, and yet not: 
fect the Proof of it; till it can be ſhewn, it is frivouſ 
to aſſert, that our Ignorance invalidates the Prool! 

Religion, as it does the Objections againſt it. 


Secondly, ſuppoſe unknown Impoſſibilities, and! 
known Relations, might juſtly be urged to invalid 
the Proof of Religion, as well as to anſwer Object 
againſt it: And that in Conſequence of this, the PA 


of it were doubtſul. Yet Riill, let it be deſpiſee, ml 
e p. 7, 8 1 7 5 
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t it be ridiculed, it is undeniably true, that moral 


_ Obligations would remain certain; though it were 

not certain what would, upon the whole, be the Con- 
1. {ſequences of obſerving or violating them. For, theſe 
dan Dbligations ariſe immediately from the Judgement of 
eur own Mind, unleſs perverted, which we cannot vio- 
bre without being ſelf-condemned. And they would 
© "Whe certain too, from Conſiderations of Intereſt. For 
. though it were doubtful, what will be the future Con- 


Ain kquences of Virtue and Vice; yet it is, however, cre- 
* dible, that they may have thoſe Conſequences, which 
"MW Religion teaches us they will: And this Credibility 


2 2 ts a certain * Obligation in point of Prudence, to ab- 
* ſtain from all Wickedneſs, and to live in the conſcien- 
75 Joss Practice of all that is Good. But, 


eligi 
d co 


at c. 


Thirdly, The Anſwers above given to the Objecti- 
ns againſt Religion, cannot be made Uſe of to inva- 
al Hate the Proof of it, as they do invalidate thoſe Ob- 
of ctions. For, upon Suppoſition, that God exerciſes 
Judg moral Government over the World, Analogy does 
4 * oſt ſtrongly lead us to conclude, that this moral Go- 

nment muſt be a Scheme or Conſtitution, beyond 
ur Comprehenſion. And a thouſand particular Ana- 
Pgies ſhew us, that Parts of ſuch a Scheme, from their 


fore 0 


lation to other Parts, may conduce to accompliſh 
1 Ends, which we ſhould have thought, they had no 
Sec. endency at all to accompliſh ; nay Ends, which be- 
5 . dre Experience, we ſhould have thought ſuch Parts 
ir1VO'"Were contrad ictory to, and had a Tendency to prevent. 
Pro And therefore all theſe Analogies ſhew, that the Way 
it. arguing made uſe of in objecting againſt Religion 
14 deluſive: Becauſe they ſhew, it is not all incredible, 
| ae” at could we comprehend the Whole, we ſhould find 
obey 1 e Permiſſion of the Diſorders objected againſt, to be 
wa” dnſiſtent with Juſtice and Goodneſs ; and even to be 
ite dtances of them. Now This, not being applicable 
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to the Proof of Religion, as it is to the Obj-Etiong 
againſt its, cannot invalidate That Proof, as it docs 
theſe Objections, 


Laſtly, From the Obſervation now made, it is ex. 
ſy to ſee, that the Anſwers above given to the Ohec. 
tions againſt Providence, though in a general way d 
ſpealcing, they may be {aid to be taken from our I2n0. 
rance ; yet they are by no means taken merely fro 
That, but from ſomewhat which Analogy ſhews u 
concerning it. For Analogy ſhews u- pO11: ively, that 
our Ignorance in the Fo: To lities of things, and ti: 
various Relations in Nature, renders us incompetent 
Judges, and leads us to falſe Concluflons, in Caſes ſt 
milar to This, in which we pretend to judge and to ob T 
jtd. So that the things above inſiſted upon, are nd 
mere Suppoſitions of unkenoven Impoſſibilities and ReWMefer, 
lations; but they are ſuggeſted to our Thoughts, lin 
even forced upon the Obſervation of ſerious Men, an & to 
rendered credible too, by the Analogy of Natur ere, 
And therefore, to take theſe things into the Accou in. 
is to judge by Fxperience and what we do know; 3 lich 
it is not judging ſo, to take no Notice of them. bmew 
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es H E Obſervations of the laſt Chapter, lead us 
to ob to conſider this little Scene of human Liſe in 
LC NC, which we are, fo buſily engaged, as having a 


d RMReference, of ſome Sort or other, to a much larger 
S, anl Plin of things. Whether we are, any Way, retat- 
n, ac to the more diſtant Parts of the boundleſs Uni- 
arr Werſe, into which we are brought, is altogether uncer- 
COU Win, But it is evident, that the Courle of things, 
Mich comes within our View, is connected with 
me what, paſt, preſent and future, beyond it. So 
Mat we ars placed, as one may ſpeak, in the Mid- 
We of a Scheme, not a fixt but a progreſſive one, 
ery way incomprehenſible ; incomprehenſivle, in a 
Manner equally, with Reſpect to, what has been, 
mat now is, and what ſhall be hereafter. And this 
dcheme cannot but contain in it ſomewhat, as won= 
Eriul and as much beyond our Thought and 
onception,” as any thing in that of Religion. For 
Ml any Man in his Senſes ſay, that it is leſs diffi- 
alt to conceive, how the World came to be and to 
Ontinue as it is, without, than with, an intelligent 
Luthor and Governor of it? Or admitting an in- 
ligent Governor of it, that there is ſome other Rule f 
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Government, more natural, and of eafier Concep chat 
tion, than That, which we call moral; Indeed dabi 
without an intelligent Author and Governor of Na. 


ture, no Account at all can be given, how this Uri oy 
verſe, or the part of it particularly in which we an We 
concerned, came to be, and the Courſe of it to H cher 
carried on, as it is: Nor any, of its general E ſure 
and Deſign, without a Moral Governor of it. Th char 
there is an intelligent Author of Nature and natu dies 
Governor of the World, is a principle gone upon i «ce 
the foregoing Treatiſe; as proved, and general Iy © 
known and confeſſed to be proved. And the ver gen 
Notion of an intelligent Author of Nature, prov oft 
by particular final Cauſes, implies a Will and a Cl ter 
racter.© Now, as our whole Nature, the NatufſW ect 
which He has given us, leads us to conclude H The 
Will and Character to be moral, juſt, and good go: 
ſo we can ſcarce in Imagination conceive, what W <> 
can be otherwiſe, However, in Conſequence of Tan! 
his Will and Character, whatever it be, he form poſi 
the Univerſe as it is, and carries on the Courſe of ther 
as he does, rather than in any other manner; MM ſped 
has aſſigned to Us, and to all living Creatu Cor 
a Part and a Lot in it. Irrational Creatures act As 
their Part, and enjoy and undergo the Pleaſures u rien 
the Pains allotted them, without any Reflecto and 
but one would think it impoſſible, that Creatures of 
dued with Reaſon, could avoid reflecting ſometinW ſum 
upon all This: reflecting, if not from whence we cW tere 
yet, at leaſt whether we are going; and what "W ſee 
myſterious Scheme, in the midſt of which we f and 
ourſelves, will, at length, come out, and pi ons 
duce : a Scheme in which it is certain we are hig Ad 


intereſted, and in which we may be intereſted e nex 


beyond Conception. For many things prove it PW whe 
pably abſurd to conclude, that we ſhall ceale W oiy: 
be, at Death. Particular Analogies do moſt *W Reg 
ſibly ſhew us, that there is nothing to be thought ſtraſ by 
in our being to exiſt in another State of Lite. Sen 


C P · 111, 114. 
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ncep- that we are now living Beings, affords a ſtrong Pro- 
deed. bability, that we ſhall Continue ſo; unleſs there be 
| ſome politive Ground, and there is none from Rea- 
ſon or Analogy, to think Death will deſtroy us. 
ve a Were a Perſuaſion of this Kind ever ſo well grounded, 
chere would, ſurely, be little Reaſon to take Plea- 
ſure in it. But Indeed it can have no other Ground, 
than ſome ſuch Imagination, as that of our groſs Bo- 
dies being Ourſelves ; which is contrary to Experi- 
ence. Experience too moſt clearly ſhews us the Fol- 
y of concluding, from the Body and the living A- 


eve gent affecting each other mutually, that the Diſſolution 

Prove” of the former, is the Deſtruction of the latter. And 

Ir. there are remarkable Inſtances of their not affecting 
atu 


each other, which lead us, to a contrary Concluſion, 


le H The Suppoſition then, which in all Reaſon we arc to 


gocl co upon, is, that our living Nature will continue af. 
what WF ter Death. And it is infinitely unreaſonable to torm 
0 Ian Inſtitution of Life, or to act, upon any other Sup- 
orm 


poſition. Now all Expectation of Immortality, whe- 
ther more or leſs certain, opens an unbounded Pro- 
ſpect ro our Hopes and our Fears: ſince we ſee the 
@ Conſtitution of Nature is ſuch, as to admit of miſery 
Jas well as to be productive of Happineſs, and Expe- 
© rience ourſelves to partake of both in ſome Degree; 
and ſince we cannot but know, what higher Degrees 
Jof both we are capable of. And there is no pre- 
E ſumption againſt belicving farther, that our future In- 
I tereſt depends upon our preſent Behaviour: For we 
ſee our preſent Intereſt doth 3; and that the Happineſs 
and Miſery, which are naturally annexed to our Acti- 
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d 1 | ons, very frequently, do not follow till long after the 
e hig Actions are done, to which they are reſpectively an- 
ted "WF nexed. So that were Speculation to leave us uncertain 
e it "WW whether it were likely, that the Author of Nature, in 


EE giving Happineſs and Miſery to his Creatures, hath 
W Regard to their Actions or not; yet, ſince we find 
by Experience that he hath ſuch Regard, the whole 
| Senſe of things which he has given us, plainly leads 
4 us 
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us, at once and without any claborate Inquiries, to 
think, that it may, indeed muſt, be to good Actions 
chiefly that he hath annexed Happineſs, and to bid 
Actions, Miſery 3 or that he will, upon the whole, 

reward thoſe who do well, and puniſh thoſe who 0 
evil. To confirm this from the Conſtitution of tl: 
World, It has been obſerved; that ſome Sort of mo. 


ral Government is neceſſarily implied, in that natural 


Government of God, x vach we 15 XPCricnce ourſelve 
under: that good and bad Actions, at preſent, ar. 
naturally rewarded and puniſhed not only as bench. 
cial and milchievoris to Society: but alto as virtuou; 
and vicious : and that there is, in the very Nature of the 
thing, a Tendency to cheir being rewarded and puniſh: 
ed in a much higher Degree, than they are at Perle 
And though this hi cher Degree of diſtributive Juſtic 
e Nature than: points out and leads towards: I 
prevented for a Time from taking Place; it is by 
Obſtacles, which the State of this World unhappy 
throws in its Way, and which therefore are in their 
Nature Temporary. Now, as theſe things in the 
natural Conduct of providence, are obſervable on te : 
Side of Virtue 3 ſo there is nothing to be ſet agal“ 
them, on the Side of Vice. A moral Scheme of Go. 
vernmient then, is viſibly eſtabliſhed, and, in ſom: 
Degree, carried into Execution: And this, togethei 
with the eſſential Tendencies of Virtue and Vice du 
conlidered, naturally raiſes in us an Apprehenſion, the 
it will be carried on farther towards Perfection, 11 


tuture State, and that every one ſhall there receive ac- 
cording to his Deſorts. 


And if this be fo, then ui 
future and general Intereſt, under the moral Goveri- 
ment of Gol. 13 appoin ted to depend upon our Be- 
haviour notwithſtanding the Difficulty, which this 
may occaſion, of {-curing it, and the Danger of lo- 
ſing it: juſt in the ſame manner as our, temporal In- 
rural, under his natural Government, is appointed to 
depend upon our Behaviour notwithſtanding the 
like Difficulty and Darger. For, from our original 
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bit we are naturally truſted with Ourſelves; with our own 
conduct and our own Intereſt, And from the fame Con- 
ſtitution of Nature, cipectally joined with that Courſe of 
Things which is owing to Men we have Temptations 
to be unfaithful in this Truſt ; to forfeit this Intereſt, 
to neglect it, and run ourſelves into Miſery and Ruin. 
From theſe Temprations ariſe, the Difficulties of behav- 
ing fo as to ſecure our tzmporal Intereſt, and the 
Hazard of behaving fo as to miſcarry in it, There 
is therefore nothing incredible in ſuppoſing, there 
may be the like Difficulty and Hazard with regard 
to That chief and final Good, which Religioa lays 
before us, Indeed the whole Account, how it came 
to pals, that we were placed in ſuch a Condition as 
tis, muſt be beyond our Comprehenſion, But it 
is in part accounted for by what Religion teaches 
| us, that the Character of Virtue and Picty muſt be 
a neceflary Qualification, for a future State of Secu- 
rity and Happineſs, under the moral Government of 
God; in like Manner, as ſome certain Qualifications 
or other are neceſſary, for every particular Condition 
of Life, under his natural Government: And that the 
E preſent State was intended to be a School of Diſcipline, 
or improving in Ourſelves That Character. Now 
this Intention of Nature is rendred highly credible 
by obſerving ; that we are plainly made lor Improve- 
ment of all Kinds: that it is a general Appoint- 
ment of Providence, that we cultivate practical Prin- 
eiples, and form within Ourſelves Habits of Action, 
m order to become fit for, what we were wholly unfit 
lor before; that in particular Childhood and Youth 
135 naturally appointed to be a State of Diſcipline for 
mature Age; and that the preſent World is peculiar- 
ly fitted for a State of moral Diſcipline. And where- 
as Objections are urged againſt the whole Notion of 
Moral Government and a Probation-ſtate, from the 
Opinion of Neceſlity ; it has been ſhewn, that Goc 
has given us, the Evidence, as it were, of Experience, 
Shat all Objections againſt Religion, on this Head, 
are 
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are vain and deluſive. He has alſo, in his natural Go- 
vernment, ſuggeſted an Anſwer to all our ſhort-ſight-d 
Objections, againſt the Equity and Goodneſs of his 
moral Government: And in general he has exemplif- 
ed to us, the latter, by the former, 


Theſe things, which, it is to be remembred, are 
Matters of Fact, ought, in all commoa Senf.. to a- 
waken Mankind; to induce them to conſider in car— 
neſt their Condition, and what they have to do. It is 
abſurd, if the Subject were not of ſo ſerious a King, 
abſurd to the Degree of being ridiculous, for Men to 


think themſelves ſecure, in a vitious Life; or eval 
in that immoral Thoughtleſinels, which far the gre-t 


eſt Part of them are fallen into. And the Cre, 7 
of Religion, ariſing from Experience and Facts here 
conſidered, is fully ſufficient, in Reaſon, to engeg 
them to live in the general Practice of all Virtu u 
Piety; under the ſerious Apprehenſion, though i 
ſhould be mixed with ſome Doubt, 4 of a rigit-ou: 
Adminiſtration eſtabliſhed in Nature, and a tutu 


Judgment in Conſequence of it: Eſpecially when vi 


conſider, how very queſtionable it is, whether any thi: 
at all can be gained by Vice ;e how unqueſt ona 
little, as well as precarious, the Pleaſures and Profit 


of it are at the beſt ; and how ſoon they muſt 0 


parted with at the longeſt. For, in the Deliberat1ors 


of Reaſon, concerning what we are to purſue, an 


what to avoid, as Temptations to any thing from ma 
Paſſion, are ſuppoſed out of the Caſe : So Inducement 


to Vice, from cool Expectations of Pleaſure aid I 
tereſt ſo ſmall and uncertain and ſhort, are really ſo i 


ſignificant, as, in the View of Reaſon, to be almol 
Nothing in themſelves : And in Compariſon with the 


Importance of Religion, they quite diſappear and arg 
loſt. Mere Paſſion indeed may be alledged, thong 
not as a Reaſon, yet as an Excuſe, for a vitious Coup 


Part II. Ch. 6, 6 p. 46, 47+ 
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of Life. And how ſorry an Excuſe it is, will be ma- 
nifeſt by obſerving, that we are placed in a Condition, 
in which we are unavoidably inured to govern our Paſ- 
ſions, by being neceſſitated to govern them; and la 


| ourſelves under the ſame Kind of Reſtraints, and as 


oreat ones too, from temporal Regards, as Virtue and 
Piety, in the ordinary Courſe of things, require, The 
Plea of ungovernable Paſſion then, on the Side of 
Vice, 1s the pooreſt of all things ; for it is no Reaſon, 
and a poor Excuſe. But the proper Motives to Reli- 
gion, are the proper Proots of it, from our moral 
Nature, from the Preſages of Conſcience, and our 
natural Apprehenſion of God under the Character of 
a righteous Governor and judge; a Nature and Con- 
ſcience and Apprehenſion given us by Him: and from 
the Confirmation of the Dictates of Reaſon, by Life 
and Immortality brought to light by the Goſpel and the 
wrath of God revealed from Heaven, againſt all ungod- 
lineß, and unrighteouſneſs of Men, 


The End of the Firſt Parr. 
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Simplicity of Mind, could poſſibly have thought it 10, 
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Of REvEeaALED RELIGION. 
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C H A P. * 
Of the Importance of Chriſtianity. 
OME Perſons, upon Pretence of the Sufficiency 


of the Light of Nature, avowedly reject all Re- 
velation, as, in its very Notion, incredible, and 


what muſt be fictitious, And indeed it is certain, there 
| would have been none, had the Light of Nature been 
ſufficient in ſuch a Senſe, as to render a Revelation not 


wanting and uſeleſs. But no man, in Seriouſneſs and 


who 


e . 
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who had conſidered, the State of Religion in the hea- 
then World, before Revelation, and its preſent State 
in thoſe Places which have borrowed no Light from 


it; particularly, the Doubtfulneſs of ſome of the 


greateſt Men, concerning things of the utmoſt Im- 
portance, as well as the natural Inattention and Tgno- 
rance of Mankind in general. It is impoſſible to ſay, 
who would have been able to have reaſoned out That 


whole Syſtem which we call natural Religion, in its 
genuine Simplicity, clear of Superſtition ; but there 


is certainly no Ground to affirm, that the Generality 


could. If they could, there is no Sort of Probability, 


that they would. Admitting there were, they would 


highly want a ſtanding Admonition, to remind them 
of it, and inculcate it upon them. And farther till, 
were they as much diſpoſed to attend to Religion, as 
the better Sort of Men are; yet even upon this Suppo- 
ſition, there would be various Occaſions for ſupernatural 
Inſtruction and Aſſiſtance, and the greateſt Advanta- 
ges might be afforded by them. So that to ſay, Re- 
velation is a thing ſuperfluous, what there was no Need 
of, and what can be of no Service; is, I think, to talk 
quite wildly and at random. Nor would it be more 


extravagant to affirm, that Mankind is ſo entirely a 


eaſe in the preſent. State; and Life ſo compleatly hap- 
Py, that it is a Contradiction to ſuppoſe our Condition 
capable of being in any Reſpect, better. 


There are other Perſons, not to be ranked with 


theſe, who ſeem to be getting into a way of neg- 


lecting and, as it were, overlooking Revelation, 28 


of ſmall Importance, provided natural Religion be 
Kept to. With little Regard, either to the Evidence 


of the former, or to the Objections againſt it, and 
even upon Suppoſition of its Truth; the only Deſiga 
of it, ſay they, muſt be, to eſtabliſh a Belief of the 
moral Syſtem of Nature, and toenforce the Practice oi 


natural Piety and Virtue. The Belief and Practice ol 


theſe, were, perhaps, much promoted by the firitÞ 
| Publi- 
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Publication of Cariſtianity : But whether theſe things 
are believed and practiced, upon the Evidence and 


Motives of Nature or of Revelation, is no great Mat- 
ter.“ This way of conſidering Revelation, though it 
is not the ſame with the former, yet borders nearly 
upon it, and very much, at length runs up into it: and 


requires to be particularly conſider'd, with regard to 
the Perſons, who ſeem to be getting into this Way. 
The Conſideration of it, will likewiſe farther ſhew, 
the Extravagance of the former Opinion, and the 
Truth of the Obſervations in Anſwer to it, juſt Men- 


| tioned. And an Inquiry into the Importance of Chril- 


tianity, cannot be an improper Introduction to a Trea- 
tile concerning the Credibility of it. 


Now if God has given a Revelation to Mankind, 


and commanded thoſe things, which are commanded 
in Chriſtianity; it is evident, at firſt fight, that it can- 


not in any wiſe be an indifferent matter, whether we 
obey or diſobey thoſe Commands: unleſs we are cer- 
tainly aſſured, that we know all the Reaſons for them, 
and that all thoſe Reaſons are now ceaſed, with regard 


to Mankind in general, or to Ourſelves in particular. 
And it is abſolutely impoſſible, we can be aſſur'd of 


this. For our Ignorance of theſe Reaſons proves no- 
thing in the Caſe ; ſince the whole Analogy of Nature 


| ſhews, what is indeed in itſelf evident, that there 


may be infinite Reaſons tor things, with which we are 


not acquainted, 


But the Importance of Chriſtianity, will more diſ- 


| tinftly appear, by conſidering it more diſtin&ly : Firſt, | 
as a Republication, and external Inſtitution, of na- 
: tural or eſſential Religion, adapted to the preſent Cir- 


a Invenis multos------ -propterea nolle fieri Chiſtianos, quia quaſi ſufficiunt fibi 


: f e bona vita ſua. Bene vivere Opus eſt, ait. Quid mihi præcepturus eſt Chriſhus ? 


t bene vivam ? Jam bene vivo. Quid mihi neceſſarius eft Chriſtus? Nullum ho- 


moidium, nullum furtum, nullam Tapinam facio, res alienas non concupiſco, nullo - 


ulterio contaminor. Nam inveniatur in vita mea aliquid quod reprehendatur, et 


cumſtances 
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cumſtances of Mankind, and intended to promote na- 

tural Piety and Virtue: And Secondly, as containing 

Account of a Diſpenſation of things, not diſcoverable ¶ car 
Dy Reaſon, in Conſequence of which, ſeveral diſtinct Ima 
Precepts are enjoyned us. For though natural Religion a 
is the Foundation and principal Part of Chriſtianity, f chi 
is not in any Senſe the whole of it. - 


I. Chriſtianity is a Republication of natural Religi. ¶ ya 
on. It inſtructs Mankind in the moral Syſtem of the pre 
World: that it is the Work of an infinitely perfect no 
Being, and under his Government; that Virtue is lis the 
Law; and that He will finally judge Mankind in Bre. 
Riziteouſneſs, and render to all according to their raif 
Works, in a future State. And, which is very mate. giy 
rial, it teaches natural Religion, in its genuine Sim. Dili 
plicity ; free from thoſe Superſtitions, with which, and 
was totally corrupted, and under which, it was in ture. 
manner loſt. one, 


Revelation is farther, an authoritative Publication of N 
natural Religion, and ſo affords the Evidence tiv 
Teſtimony for the Truth of it. Indeed the Miraci:|Waffor 
and Prophecies recorded in Scripture, were intended gal ( 
to prove a particular Diſpenſation of Providence, t ht ] 
Redemption of the World by the Meſſiah : but titres. 
does not hinder, but that they may alſo prove God's ge. the o 
neral Providence over the World, as our moral Gove Evid 
nor and Judge. And they evidently do prove it: 
becauſe This Character of the Author of Nature, 1 T. 
neceſſarily connected with and implied in That part: 
cular revealed Diſpenſation of things: It is likewi 
continually taught expreſsly, and inſiſted upon, by 
thoſe Perſons, who wrought the Miracles, and dell 
vered the Prophecies. So that indeed natural Relig! 
on ſeems as much proved by the Scripture Revelation, 
_ a$*1t would have been, had the Deſign of Revelation 
been nothing elſe than to prove it, 


Bu 


II. I car. I. Of the Importance of Chriſtianity, 14 5 
C na- 


ning But it may poſſibly be diſputed, how far Miracles 
rable ¶ can prove natural Religion; and notable Objections 
tint may be urged againſt this proof of it, conſidered as 
19101 Wa Matter of Speculation : But conſidered as a practical 
ty, IF thing there can be none. For ſuppoſe a Perſon to teach 
natural Religion to a Nation, who had lived in total 

[FF [gnorance or forgetfulneſs of it; and to declare he 
eliz-W was commiſſioned by God ſo to do: Suppoſe him in 
dt the Proof of his Commiſiion, to fortel things future, which 
ericct no human Foreſight could have gueſſed at; to divide 
is hz the Sea with a Word; feed great Multitudes with 
nd n Bread from Heaven; cure all manner of Diſeaſes ; and 
_ ther raiſe the Dead, even himſclf, to Life: Would not this 
mate. give additional Credibility to his Teaching, a Credi- 
Sim. bility beyond what that of a common Man would have, 
ich, ¶ and be an Authoritative Publication of the Law of Na- 
is in ure, i. e. a new Proof of it? It would be a practical 
one, perhaps, of the ſtrongeſt Kind which human 
Creatures are capable of having given them. The Law 

tion og of Moſes then, and the Goſpel of Chriſt, are authori- 


ice tive Publications of the Religion of Nature: They 
iraciWafford a Proof, of God's general Providence as mo- 
tended fal Governor of the World; as well as of his particu- 


e, the 
at this 
d's ge- 
JOver 


hr Diſpenſations of Providence towards ſinful Crea- 
tures, revealed in the Law and the Goſpel. As they are 
the only Evidence of the latter, they are an additional 
Evidence of the former. 


ve it: * 

ure, To ſhew this farther, let us ſuppoſe a Man of the 
part! y and moſt improved Capacity, who had never 
Kc wich deard of Revelation, convinced upon the whole, not- 


on, U vithſtanding the Diſorders of the World, that it was 
d del. under the Direction and moral Government of an in- 
Relig- Fnitely perfect Being; but ready to queſtion, whether 
elation de were not got beyond the Reach of his Faculties: 
Vclatioiſ duppoſe him brought, by this Suſpicion, into great 
Panger of being carried away, by the univerſal bad 
Example of almoſt every one around him, who ap- 
Bu | peared 
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cared to have no Senſe, no practical Senſe at leal.Mthe 
of theſe things: And this, perhaps, would be as ad but 
vantageous a Situation with regard to Religion, M hav 
Nature alone ever placed any Man in. What a Cover 
firmation now muſt it be to ſuch a Perſon, all at on bee 
to find that this moral Syſtem of things was revea/Wtecd 
ed to Mar kind, in the name of That infinite Bei mo 
whom he had from Principles of Reaſon believed in Ma 
and that the Publiſhers of the Revelation prove and 


their Commiſſion from Him, by making it y Rel 
pear that he had intruſted them with a Pong he 
of ſuſpending and changing the general Laws Goc 
Nature, to 1 

| {Gen 

Nor :nuſt it by any Means be omitted, for it Lig 
thing of the utmoſt Importance, that Life and Tn than 
mortality are eminently brought to Light by n 
Goſpel. The great Doctrines of a future State, n th 
Danger of a Courſe of Wickedneſs, and the Efic:W th 


of Repentance, are not only confirmed in the Go 
pel, but are taught, eſpecially the laſt is, wit! 
Degree of Light, to which That of Nature is d 
Darkneſs. : 


Farther, As Chriſtianity ſerved theſe Ends and 7 
pores when it was firſt publiſhed, by the miraculo! 

ublication itſelf ; ſo it was intended to ſerve the ſan 
Purpoſes, in future Ages, by Means of the Scut 
rnent of a viſible Church: of a Society, diſtinguiinh 
ed from common ones and from the reſt of the World 
by peculiar religious Inſtitutions ; by an inſtiruted M 
thod of Inſtruction, and an inſtituted form of exter"W 
Religion. Miraculous Powers were given to the ii 
Preachers of Chriſtianity, in Order to their introduſ 
ing it into the World: A viſible Church was est 
bliſhed, in order to continue it, and carry it on lu 
ceſſively throughout all Ages. Had Moſes and UW 
Prophets, Chriſt and his Apoſtles, only taught, ag 


by Miracles proved, Religion to their Cotemporare 


% 
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t cal the Benefits of their Inſtructions would have reached 
as ad but to a {mall Part of Mankind. Chriſtianity muſt 
on, I have been in a great Degree, ſunk and forgot in a 
a Co very few Ages. To prevent this, appears to have 
t one been one Reaton, why a viſible Church was inſtitu- 
revea ted; to be, like a City upon a Hill, a ſtanding Me- 
BeingWunorial to the World, of the Duty which we owe our 


ed in Maker; to call Men. continually, both by Example 
prove and Inſtruction, to attend to it, and, by the Form of 
it pWReligion, ever before their Eyes, remind them of 
Pon the Reality; to be the Repoſitory of the Oracles of 
av's God; and hold up the Light of Revelation in Aid 
to That of Nature, and propagate it throughout all 
Penerations to the End of the World — the 

it 5WLight of Revelation, conſidered here in no other View, 
1d la than as deſigned to enforce natural Religion. And 
n Proportion as Chriſtianity is profeſſed and taught 
Wn the World, Religion, natural or eſſential Religion 
& thus diſtinctly and advantageouſly laid before Man- 
ind; and brought again and again to their Thoughts 
Bs a Matter of infinite Importance. A viſible Church 
Was alſo a farther Tendency to promote natural Reli- 
pion as being an inſtituted Method of Education, 
ntended to be of more peculiar Advantage to thoſe 
Who would conform to it. For one End of the In- 
Eitution was, that by Admonition and Reproof, as 


1 


raculo 


he fam ell as Inſtruction, by a general regular Diſcipline, 
Sctueind publick Exercites of Religion; the Body of 
incuil$27/, as the Scripture ſpeaks, ſhould be edified, i. e. 
W or|Wained up in Piety and Virtue, for a higher and 
ted Metter State. This Settlement then appearing thus 
externWecneficial, tending in the Nature of the thing to an- 
the iFer, and in ſome Degree actually anſwering thoſe 
ntroduWnds ; it is to be remembered, that the very No- 


Pen of it implies poſitive Inſtitutions : for the Vi- 
pility of the Church conſiſts in them. Take a- 
ay every thing of this Kind, and you looſe the ve- 
WY Notion itſelf. So that if the things now mention- 
zoraris f are Advantages, the Reaſon and Importance of 
___ tiiÞſitive Inſtitutions in general, is moſt obvious; ſince 
b L 2 | without 
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without them, theſe Advantages could not be ſecurWprith 
ed to the World. And it is mere idle Wantonnek Dip 
to inſiſt upon knowing the Reaſons, why ſuch partWy t 
cular ones were fixt upon, rather than others, not 
wha 

The Benefit ariſing from this ſupernatural AfiTha 
ance, which Chriſtianity affords to natural ReligionWs al 
is what ſome Perſons are very flow in apprehendingWothe 
And yet it is a thing diſtinct in itſelf, and a very pe 


obvious one. For will any in good earneſt really Hof ! 
that the Bulk of Mankind in the heathen Word ton, 
were in as advantageous a Situation with regard to dm 
tural Religion, as they are now amongſt us: IT oge 
it was laid before them, and enforced upon them, this, 
a Manner as diſtin, and as much tending to inf tilt 
ence their Practice? men 
| Rule 
The Objections againſt all this, from the Perver i 
on of Chriſtianity, and from the Suppoſition of T 
having had but little good Influence, however {Wpatic 
nocently they may be propoſed, yet cannot be :guth« 
ſiſted upon as concluſive, upon any Principles, Mind 
ſuch as lead to downright A theiſm : Becauſe the Med to 
nifeſtation of the Law of Nature by Reaſon, whicWss 1 
upon all Principles of Theiſm, muſt have been fr ut: 
God, has been perverted and rendered ineffectual e c 
the fame Manner. It. may indeed, I think, triWenri 
be ſaid, that the good Effects, of Chriſtianity h ſuc 
not been ſmall ; nor its ſuppoſed ill Effects, For! 
Effects at all of it, properly ſpeaking. Perhaps {ri 
the things themſelves done, have been aggravateMonti 
And if not, Chriſtianity hath been often only a p:{ubli 
tence ; and the ſame Evils in the Main would huty : 
been done, upon ſome other Pretence. However, gend 
and ſhocking as the Corruptions and Abuſcs of Fur 
have really been, they cannot be inſiſted upon Porta 
Arguments againſt it, upon Principles of ThcilWaten' 


For, one cannot proceed one Step in reaſoning upY 
Natural Religion any more than upon Chriſt:anit 
withoß 
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ſecu without laying it down as a firſt Principle, that the 
»nnckMDiſpenſations of Providence are not to be judged of, 
pariſ by their Perverſions, but by their genuine Tendencies: 
not by what they do actually ſeem to effect, but by 
what they would effect if Mankind did their Part. 
AfMWThat Part which is juſtly put and left upon them. It 
ligionWis altogether as much the Language of one, as of the 
ending other; Hie that is unjuſt, let him be unjuſt ſtill: and 
y pla be that is Holy, let him be holy flill.> The Light 
ly of Reaſon docs not, any more than That of Revcla- 
Worl tion, force Men to ſubmit to its Authority: Both 
| to ui admoniſh them of what they ought to do and avoid 
: Together with the Conſequences of each: And after 
em, ¶ this, leave them at full Liberty to act juſt as they pleaſe 
0 inf til the Appointed Time of Judgment. Every Mo- 
ment's Experience ſhews, that this is God's general 
Rule of Government, | 
erver. | | 
n of W To return then: Chriſtianity being a Promul- 
ver 'Weation of the Law of Nature; being moreover an 
be Nauthoritative Promulgation of it: with new Light, 
es, Mind other Circumſtances of peculiar Advantage adapt- 
the Med to the Wants of Mankind; theſe things fully ſhew 
which s Importance. And it is to be obſerved farther, 
en fra kat as the Nature of the Caſe requires, ſo all Chriſtians 
>Etual ¶ te commanded to contribute, by their Profeſſion of 
k, tri Chriſtianity, to preſerve it in the World, and render 
ty hut fuch a Promulgation and Enforcement of Religion. 
&s, al For it is the very Scheme of the Goſpel, that each 
haps hriſtian ſhould, in his Degree, contribute towards 
ra vate tontinuing and carrying it on: all by uniting in the 


y ap publick Profeſſion and external Practice of Chriſtia- 
11d haſty ; ſome by inſtructing, by having the Overſight 
er, gehend taking Care of this religious Community the 
ſes of NChurch of God. Now this farther ſhews, the Im- 
upon Wortance of Chriſtianity ; and, which is what I chiefly 
T heilWatend, its Importance in a Practical Senſe : or the 
ing upq; 

iſtianit b Rev. xxii. 11. 


witho L 3 high 
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high Obligations we are under, to take it into our Tr 
moſt ſerious Conſideration ; and the Danger there muſt te: 
necgiſarily be, not in treating it de ſpitefully, which 1 
am not now ſpeaking of, but in diſregarding and neg- 
lecting it. For this is neglecting to do what is ex- Ma 
Pr isly injoyned us, for continuing thoſe Benefits to MP? 
tie World, and Ong thein down to future the 

imes. And all this holds, even though the only t 
t ung to be con ſidered in Chriſtianity, were its Subſcr. N Cor 


viency to natural Religion. But, I 
In tl 

II. Cl hrt iſtianity is to be conſidered in a further View; (der 

as Co:2t4ining an Account of a Diſpenſation of things, Ne 
not at ail diſcoverable by Reaſon, in Conſequenc: ligio 
of which, ſeveral diſtinct Precepts are injoined us. Daty 
Chriſtianity is not only an external Inſtitution of natu- ed f 
ral Religion, and a new Promulgation of God's gene- Man 
ral Providence, as righteous Governor and Judge of ſeem 

the World]; but it contains alſo a Revelation of a par- 

ticular Diſpenſation ot Providence, carrying on by his 10 
Son and Spirit, for the Recovery and Salvation unde 
Mank! nd, who are repreſented, in Scripture, to be nal; 
in a State of Ruin. And in Conſequence of this Re- Relig 
velation being made, we are commanded to be baptit- Con, 
ed, not Ly; in the name of the Father, but alſo, / thy eiple, 
Son and of the holy Ghoſte And other Obligations ol the N 
Duty, A Ha before, to the Son and the Holy Ghoſt, 3 m 
are revealed, Now the Importance of theſe Duties a L 
may be judged of, by obſerving that they ariſe, not 5 
from poſitive Command merely; but alſo from tb dee 
Offices, which appear, from Scripture, to belong to | 
thoſe divine Perſons in the Goſpel Diſpenſation ; or 11810 
from the Relations, which, we are there informed, ectn 
they ſtand in tous. By Nee is revealed the Relation, e e 
which God the Father ſtands in to us. Hence ariſes = 
the Obligation of Duty, which we are under to him. es 
In Scripture are revealed the Relations, which the Son F< © 
and Holy Spirit ſtand in to us. Hence ariſe the Ob- * See, 
* and C 


ligations of Duty, which we are under to them. . | 
| Truth; 
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our Truth of the Cafe, as one may ſpeak, in each of 
mit theſe three Reſpects being admitted that God is the 
ch {| Governor of the World, upon the Evidence of Rea- 
neg- ſon z that Chriſt is the Mediator between God and 
+ Man, and the holy Ghoſt our Guide and Sanctifier, 
s to Nvpon the Evidence of Revelation —— the Truth of 
iure Nine Caſe, I fay, in each of theſe Reſpects being ad- 
only mitted 3 It is no more a Queſtion, why it ſhould be 
bel Commanded, that we be baptized in the name of the 
Son and of the holy Ghoſt, than that we be baptized 
in the name of the Father. And we are not now con- 
jew; MM ſlering Baptiſm itſelf, as an external poſitive Inſtituti- 
ines, en, for the Importance of poſitive Inſtitutions in Re- 
once lion has been above remarked ; but only the general 
"We Duty to be paid to the Son and holy Ghoſt, abſtract- 
nat. Jed from any Conſideration of the particular external 
gene. Manner, in which it is to be paid. This Matter 
ge of kems to require to be more fully ſtatede. 
* BOW 3p | 
oy his t it be remembred then, that Religion comes 
= o_ under the twofold Conſideration of internal and exter- 
to bel; for the latter is as real a Part of Religion, of true 
« Ne Religion, as the former. Now when Religion is 
aptiz conſidered under the firlt Notion, as an inward Prins 
of the tiple, to be exerted in ſuch and ſuch inward Acts of 
N the Mind and Heart; the Eſſence of natural Religi- 
Ihoſt, e may be ſaid to conſiſt, in religious Regards to 
Duties 000 the Father Almighty : and the Eſſence of revealed 
e, not &<ligion, as diſtinguiſhed from natural, to conſiſt, in 
m the {= g10us Regards, to the Son and to {be Holy Ghoſe. 
ng t0 = the Obligation we are under, of paying theſe 
a; o gious Regards to each of theſe divine Perſons re- 
rmed, pectively, ariſes from the reſpective Relations, which 
lation, Ne each ſtand in to us. How theſe Relations are 
> ariſes ade known, whether by Reaſon or Revelation, 
5 bim akes no Alteration in the Caſe : becauſe the Duties 
he Son iſe out of the Relations themſelves, not out of the 
b- . 3 oe 
be CREE Th aer 


F: 


Manner 


Truth ; L 4 


FD 
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Manner in which we are informed of them. The Son 
and Spirit have each their proper Office, in that great 
Diſpenſation of Providence, the Redemption of the 
World; one our Mediator, the other our Sanctifier. 
Does not then the Duty of religious Regards to both 
theſe divine Perſons, as immediately ariſe, to the View 
of Reaſon, out of the very Nature of theſe Office: 
and Relations; as the inward Good-will and kind In- 
tention, which we owe co our Fellow-creatures, ariſcs 
out of the common Relations between us and them? 
But it will be aſked, What are the inward religiou 
Regards, appearing thus obviouſly due to the Son and 
holy Spirit; as ariſing, not merely from Command 
in Scripture, but from the very Nature of the reveal 
cd Relations, which they ſtand in to us; I anſwer, 
the religious Regards of Reverence, Honour, Love, 
Truſt, Gratitude, Fear, Hope. In what external 
Manner, this inward Worſhip is to be expreſſed, 1! 
Matter of pure revealed Command; as perhaps thx 
external Manner, in which, God the Father is to bt 
worſhipped, may be more ſo, than we are ready 1 
think: But the Worſhip, the internal Worſhip itſch, 
to the Son and Holy Ghoſt, is no farther Matter 0 
ure revealed Command, than as the Relations the) 
tand in to us, are Matter of pure Revelation; i 
the Relations being known, the Obligations to ſuc 
internal Worſhip, are Obligations of Reaſon, arifii! 
out of thoſe Relations themſelves. In ſhort, the Hi: 
tory of the Goſpel as immediately ſhews us the Real! 
of theſe Obligations, as it ſhews us the Meaning d 
me Words, Son and Holy Ghoſt. 


If this Account of the Chriſtian Religion be juſt 


thoſe Perſons who can ſpeak lightly of it, as of litt 
Conſequence, provided natural Religion be kept t 
plainly forget, that Chriſtianity, even what is peculiar 
ly fo called, as diſtinguiſhed from natural Religion, | 
yet ſomewhat very important, even of a moral N. 
ture. For the Office of our Lord being made know! 


II. 
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and the Relation he ſtands in to us, the Obligation of 
religious Regards to him, is plainly moral; as much 
as Charity to Mankind is: Since this Obligation a- 
riſes, before external Command, immediately out of 
That his Office and Relation itſelf. Thoſe Perſons 
appear to forget, that Revelation 1s to be conſidered, 
as informing us to ſomewhat New, in the State of 
Mankind, and in the Government of the World ; as 
acquainting us with ſome Relations we ſtand in, which 
could not otherwiſe have been known. And theſe Re- 
lations being real, (though before Revelation we could 
be under no Obligations from them, yet upon their 
being revealed,) there is no Reaſon to think, but that 


Neglect of behaving ſuitably to them, will be attended 
| with the ſame Kind of Conſequences under God's Go- 


vernment; as neglecting to behave ſuitably to any other 
Relations made known to us by Reaſon. And Igno- 
rance, whether unavoidable or voluntary, ſo far as we 
can poſſibly ſee, will, juſt as much and juſt as little, 
excuſe in one caſe as in the other ; the Ignorance be- 


ing ſuppoſed equally unavoidable, and equally volun- 
tary, in both Caſes. 


If therefore Chriſt be indeed the Mediator between 


| God and Man, 7. e. if Chriſtianity be true; if he be 
| indeed our Lord, our Saviour, and our God; no 
| one can ſay, what may follow, not only the obſtinate, 
oat the careleſs Diſregard to him, in thoſe high Re- 
| lations, 


| Diſregard, even in the way of natural Conſequence 9, 


Nay no one can ſay, what may follow ſuch 


For, as the natural Conſeqences of Vice in this Life, 
are doubtleſs to be conſidered, as judicial Puniſh- 


| ments inflicted by God ; ſo likewiſe, for ought we 


know, the judicial Puniſhments of the future Life, 
may be, in a like Way or a like Senſe, the natural 
Conſequence of Vice *; Of Men's violating or diſre- 


d p. 28, 29, e Ch. v. 


garding 


\ 
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garding the Relations, which God has placed them 
in here, and made known to them. 


Again If Mankind have corrupted themſelves, 
are depraved in their moral Character, and fo are un- 
fit for that State which Chriſt 1s gone to prepare tor 
his Diſciples 3 and if the Affiſtance of God's Spirit be 
neceſſary to renew their Nature, in the Degree requi- 
fite to their being quilifie.{ for That State; all which 
is implied in the expreſs, though figurative Declarati- 
on, Except a Man be born of the Spirit, he cannot enter 
inlo the Kingdom of God :* Suppoſing this, is it poſſi- 
ble any ſerious Perion can think it a flight matter, 
whether or no he makes uſe of the Means, expreſsly 
commanded by God, tor obtaining this divine Aſſiſt- 
ance? Eſpecially ſince the whole Analogy of Nature, 
ſhews that we are not to expect any Benefits, with- 
out making uſe of the appointed Means for obtaining 
or irjoying them. Now Reaſon ſhews us nothing, 
of the particular immediate Means of obtaining, either 
temporal or ſpiritual Benefits. This therefore we mull 
learn, either from experience or Revelation. And 
Experience, the preſent Caſe does not admit of. 


The Concluſion from all. this evidently is; that 
Chriſtianity being ſuppoſed either true or credible, 1t 
is unſpeakable Irreverence, and really the moſt pre- 
fuptuous Raſhnels, to treat it as a little Matter. It 
can never juſtly be eſteemed of little Conſequence, till 
it be poſitively ſuppoſed falſe. Nor do I know 2 
higher and more important Obligation which we arc 
under than That, of examining moſt ſeriouſly into the 
Evidene of it, ſuppoſing its Credibility ; and of em- 
| bracing it, upon Suppoſition of its Truth. 


The two following deductions may be proper to be 
added, in order to illuſtrate the toregoing Obſervati- 
ons, and to prevent their being miſtaken, 


f John, ili. 5 
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Firſt, Hence we may clearly ſee, where lies the Diſ- 
tinction between what 1s poſitive and what is mori! in 
Religion. Moral Precehis are Precepts, the Reaſons of 


b which we ſee. Poſitive Precepts are Precepts, the Rea- 


ſons of which we do not ſce.s Moral Duties ariſe out of 
the Nature of the Caſe itſelf, prior to external Command, 
Poſitive Duties do not arile out of the Nature of the 
Caſe z but from external Command: Nor would they 
be Duties at all, were it not for ſuch Command, re- 
ceived from him whoſe Creatures and Subjects we are, 
But the Manner in which, the Nature of the Caſe, or 
the Fact of the Relation, is made known, this doth 


not denominate any Duty either poſitive or moral. 


That we be baptized in the Name of the Father, is as 
much a poſitive Duty, as that we be baptized in 
the Name of the Son; becauſe both ariſe equal- 
ly from revealed Command : though the Relation 
which we ſtand in to God the Father, is made known 
to us by Reaſon, the Relation we ſtand in to Chriſt 
by Revelation only. On the other hand, the Diſpenſa- 
tion of the Goſpel admitted, Gratitude as immediately 
becomes due to Chriſt, from his being the voluntary 
Miniſter of this Diſpenſation 3 as it is due to God the 
Father, from his being the Fountain of all Good : 


[though the firſt is made known to us, by Revelation 


only, the Second, by Reaſon. Hence allo we may 


ſce, and, for Diſtinctneſs ſake, it may be worth men- 
toning, that poſitive Inſtitutions come under a two- 

101d Conſideration. They are either Inſtiturions ſound- 
td on natural Religion, as Baptiſm in the Name of the 


Father ; though this has alſo a particular Reference to 
tie Goſpel-diſpenſation, for it is in the Name of God, 


s the Father of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt : Or they are 


S This is the Diſtinction between moral and poſitive Precepts, conſidered reſpee- 
Wnely as ſuch. But yet ſince the latter have ſomewhat of a moral Nature, confi- 
Ered in this View, we may ſee the Reaſon of them. My ral and poſitive Precepts 
e, in ſome Reſpects alike, in other Reſpects different: So far as they are alike, 
e diſcern the Reaſons of both; ſo far as they are diſferent, we diſcern the Rea 
ns of the former, but not of the latter. See p. 147, 148. & p. 156. 


external 


1 
| 
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external Inſtitutions founded on revealed Religion; as 


Baptiſm in the name of the Son, and of the holy Ghoſt. 


Secondly, From the Diſtinction between what is 
moral and what is poſitive in Religion, appears the 
Ground of that peculiar Preference, which the Scrip- 
ture teaches us to be due to the former. 


The Reaſon of politive Inſtitutions in general is ve. 
ry obvious; though we ſhould not ſee the Reaſon why 
ſuch particular ones are pitched upon, rather than 
others. Whoever therefore, inſtead of cavilling at 
Words, will attend to the thing itſelf may clearly ce, 
that poſitive Inſtitutions in general, as diſtinguiſhes! 
from this or that particular one, have the Nature of 
moral Commands; ſince the Reaſons of them appear, 
Thus for Inſtance, the external Worſhip of God, i 
a moral Duty, tho? no particular Mode of it be 1o. 
Care then is to be taken, when a Compariſon is made 
between poſitive and moral Duties, that they may be 
compared, no farther than as they are different: ns 
farther than, as the former are poſitive, or ariſe out 0: 
mere external Command, the Reaſons of which we ge 
not acquainted with; and as the latter are moral, or a. 
riſe out of the apparent Reaſon of the Caſe, withou! 
ſuch external Command. Unleſs this Caution be 02 
terved, we ſhall run into endleſs Confuſion. 


Now this being premiſed, ſuppoſe two ſtanding 


Precepts enjoined by the ſame Authority; that, 


certain Conjunctures, it is, impoſſible to obey boch; 
that the former is moral, i. e. a Precept of which we 
ſee the Reaſons, and that they hold in the particular 
caſe before us; but that the latter is poſitive, i. e. ? 
Precept of which we do not ſee the Reaſons, it is in- 


diſputable that our Obligations are to obey the for- 


mer; becauſe, there is an apparent Reaſon for this 
Preference, and none againſt it. Farther, poſitive 


Inſtitutions, I ſuppoſe all of them which Chriſtianit) 


injoym, 
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as injoins, are Means to a moral End; and the End 
oft. W muſt be acknowledged more excellent, than the 
| Means. Nor is Obſervance of theſe Inſtitutions, any 
is religious Obedience at all, or of any Value, other- 
the WW wiſe than as it proceeds from a moral Principle. This 
rip ſeems to be the ſtrict logical way of ſtating and de- 
termining this Matter; but will, perhaps, be found 
leſs applicable to Practice, than may be thought a 
Ve- firſt ſight. 
why 
than . And therefore, in a more practical, though more 
S. * lax way of Conſideration, and taking the Words, 
lee, moral Law and poſitive Inſtilutians, in the popular 
ſhed Senſe; I add, that the whole moral Law is as much 
re of matter of revealed Command, as poſitive Inſtitutions 
pear, are: For the Scripture enjoyns every moral Virtue. 
d. WW In this Reſpect then they are both upon a Level. But 
e 10. the moral Law is, moreover, written upon our Hearts; 
made WW interwoven into our very Nature. And this is a plain 
iy 0 WW Intimation of the Author of it, which is to be prefer- 


dne red when they interfere. 

ut 0! | 

ve ate But there is not altogether ſo much Neceſſity, for 
or a- the Determination of this Queſtion, as ſome Perſons 
ithoct ſeem to think. Nor are we left to Reaſon alone to 
de og. determine it. For, Ti, Though Mankind have, 


| in all Ages, been greatly prone to place their Religi- 
| on in peculiar poſitive Rights, by way of Equivalent 
ndins WF for Obedience to moral Precepts ; yet, without mak- 
Lat, a ing any Compariſon at all between them, and conſe- 
boch; quently without determining which is to have the 
ach we Preference, the Nature of the thing abundantly ſhews, 
ticular ¶ all Notions of that Kind to be utterly ſubverſive of 
i. e. 3 frue Religion: as they are, moreover, contrary, to 
it is im the whole general Tenor of Scripture ; and likewiſe, 
he for. to the moſt expreſs particular Declarations of it, that 
for thb nothing can render us accepted of God, without mo- 
oſitive ral Virtue. Secondly, Upon the Occaſion of mentioning 
tian together poſitive and moral Duties, the Scriptures 
mio Bl always 
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always puts the Streſs of Religion upon the lattter, Þ an. 
and never upon the former: Which, though no Son tiv 


of Allowance to neglect the former, when they dy 


we 


not interfere with the latter; yet, is a plain inti- ey 
mation that when they do, the latter are to be pre- fei 
ferred, And farther, as Mankind are for Placing I. 
the Streſs of their Religion any where rather than * 
upon Virtue; leſt both the Reaſon of the thing, W on 
and the general Spirit of Chriſtianity, appearing in che 
the Intimation now mentioned, ſhould be ineffectual MW Th 
againſt this prevalent Folly : Our Lord himſelh WW 
from whoſe Command alone, the Obligation  W und 


poſitive Inſtitutions ariſes, has taken Occaſion to male Pro 
the Compariſon betweeen Them and moral Pr voi 
cepts; when the Phariſees cenſured him, for cat j;; 
with Publicans and Sinners; and alſo when they cen-MWor 
ſured his Diſciples, for plucking the Ears of corn WM the 
| the Sabbath-Day. Upon this Compariſon, he hike 
determined expreſsly, and in Form, which ſhall hae co 
the Preference when they interfere. And by deliver 17 
ing his Authoritative Determination in a proverbiu e 
Manner of Expreſſion, he has made it genera! ;{WÞ:q: 
Iwill have Mercy, and not ſacrifice", The Propric 
ty of the Word, Proverbial, is not the thing inlii-W B. 
ed upon ; though I think the Manner of ſpeaking nan 
to be called ſo. But, that the Manner of ſpeaking, one 
very remarkably e wer the Determination general, ther, 
is ſurely indiſputable. For, had it been ſaid on!y,Wat all 


that God prefered Mercy to the rigid Oſervance ho 
the Sabbath, even then, by Parity 'of Reaſon, molt 
juſtly might we have argued, that he preferred Merci 
likewiſe, to the Obſervance of other ritual Inſtitu- 
tions; and in general, moral Duties, to poſitive ones 
And thus the Determination would have been generilſſmora] 
though its being ſo, were inferred and not expreſſed the 
But as the Paſſage really ſtands in the Goſpel, it 

much ſtronger. For, the Senſe and the very liter =. 
Words of our Lord's Anſwer, are as applicable tec 


h Matth. ix. 13. and xü. 7. 
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any other Inſtance of a Compariſon, between poſi- 
tive and moral Duties, as to that upon which they 


were ſpoken, And if in Caſe of Competition, Mer- 


cy is to be preferred to poſitive Inſtitutions, it will 


E ſcarce be thought, that Juſtice is to give Place to them. 


It is remarkable too, that, as the Words are a Quo- 
tation from the Old Teſtament, they are introduced 
on both thoſe Occaſions, with a Declaration, that 
the Phariſees d1d not underſtand the Meaning of them. 
This, I fay, is very remarkable. For, ſince it is 
ſcarce poſſible, for the moit ignorant Perſon, not to 
underſtand. the Jitera] Senſe of the Paſſage in the 
Prophet; and ſince underſtanding the literal Senſe, 
would not have prevented Their condemaing the guilt- 
leſs z it can hardly be doubted, that the thing which 
our Lord really intended in That Declaration was, that 


} 


n tne Phariſees had not learnt from it, as they might, 
ie haz herein the genera! Spirit of Religion conſiſts : that 
| have conſiſts_; al Picty and Virtue, as diſtinguiſh- 
liver. from ritual Obicryances, However, it is certain 
ſerbiuß ve may learn this from his divine Application of the 
neral ; Paſſage, in the Goſpel. 

-opri-i 

inſiſt 


But as it is one of the peculiar Weakneſſes of hu- 
man Nature, when, upon a Compariſon of two things, 
dne is found to be of greater Importance than the o- 
ther, to conſider this other as of ſcarce any Importance 


ing! 
aking, 
enerab 


oni all: it is highly neceſſary that we remind our ſelves; 
ance bow great Preſumption it is, to make light of poſi- 


, mol. ive Inſtitutions of divine Appointment ; that our Ob- 
Merci{Wizations to obey all God's Commands whatever, are 
Inſtitu·abſolute and indiſpenſable; And that Commands mere- 
e ones Ny poſitive, admitted to be from Him, lay us under a 
gencrußworal Obligation to obey them: an Obligation moral 
> the ſtricteſt and moſt proper Senſe. 
„ K | 

literd | To theſe things I cannot forbear adding, that the 
cable ficcount now given of Chriſtianity, moſt ſtrongly 
i Ho. vi. k See Matth. ii. 7. 
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ſhews and enforces upon us, the Obligation of ſearch. 
ing the Scriptures, in order to ſee, what the Scheme 
of Revelation really 1s, inſtead of determining before. 
hand, from Reaſon, what the Scheme of it muſt bez, 
Indeed if in Revelation there be found any Paſſages, 
the ſeeming Meaning of which, is contrary to natur 
Religion; we may moſt certainly conclude, ſuch ſeem: 
ing Meaning not to be the real one. But it 1s not any 
Degree of a Preſumption againſt an Interpretation oi 
Scripture, that ſuch Interpretation contains a Doctrine, 
which the Light of Nature cannot diſcoverb, or a Pre: 
cept which the Law of Nature does not oblige to. 


a Set alſo Ch. iii. Part II. b P · 162, 
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ot am | 
ion of the ſuppoſed Preſumption againſt a Revelation, 
Trine, conſiderd as miraculous. 

a Pre | 
b. 


AVING ſhewn the Importance of the Chriſ- 
tiun Revelation, and the Obligations which we 
are under ſeriouſly to attend to it; upon Sup- 

plitton of its Truth, or its Credibility : The next 

bing in Order, is to conſider, the ſuppoſed Pre- 
mptions againſt Revelation in general; which ſhall 
the Subject of this Chapter: and the Objections 
zunſt the Chriſtian in particular; which ſhall be the 
bject of ſome following ones. For it ſeems the 

oſt natural Method to remove theſe Prejudices a- 

nſt Chriſtianity ; before we proceed to the Conſide- 

on of the poſitive Evidence for it, and the Objecti- 
againſt that Evidence. 


ay to prove the Truth and Reality of them, than 
uld be ſufficient to convince us of other Events, or 
itters of Fact. Indeed, the Conſideration of this 
poſed Preſumption, cannot but be thought very in- 
uficant, by many Perſons : Yet, as it belongs to 


Subject of this Treatiſe ; ſo it may tend to open the 
ad, and remove ſome Prejudices : however need- 
the Conſideration of it be, upon its own Account. 


a Ch, ili, iv, v, vi. b Ch. vii. 
CH A M I. I find 
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I. I find no Appearance of a Preſumption, fron go! 
the Anaiogy of Nature, againſt the genera! Scheme o ver 
Chriſtianity, that God created and inviſibly governs Th 

the World by Jeſus Chriſt ; and by him alſo wil the 
hereafter judge it in Righteouſneſs, i. e. render to eve. fun 


ry one according to his Works: and that good Ma cau 

are under the ſecret influence of hisSpirit. Whether the: Co. 
things are, or are not, to be called miraculous, is, pe- are 
haps, only a Queſtion about Words; or however, is Sec: 

no Moment in the Caſe. If the Analogy of Natur the 

_ raiſes any preſumption againſt this general Scheme FF ture 

| Chriſtianity, it muſt be, either becaule it is not dio like 
verable by Reaſon or Experience ; or elſe, decauſe Pre: 

1-7 is unGke-That.Courſe of Nature, which is. But Ar: Cor 


— . 


ogy raiſes no Preſumption againſt the Truth of ui unk 


Scheme, upon either of theſe Accounts, thin 


Firſt, There is no Preſumption from Analogy, Acc 
gainſt the Truth of it, upon Account of its not bei And 
diſcoverable by Reaſon or Experience. For, ſuppꝗ Wo 
one who never heard of Revelation, of the molt i fte. 
proved Underſtanding, and acquainted with Our wh there 
Syſtem of natural Philoſophy and natural Religia twee 
ſuch an one could not but be ſenſible, that it was bor C 
a very ſmall Part of the natural and moral Syſtem (che 
the Univerſe, which he was acquainted with. Fart 
could not but be ſenſible, that there muſt be innune 
rable things, in the Diſpenſations of Providence pi T 
in the inviſible Government over the World at pi diy 
ſent carrying on, and in what is to come; of which Wy L 
l was wholly ignorant, © and which could not be dilfMy ez 

vered without Revelation, Whether the Scheme Mincar 
Nature be in the ſtricteſt Senſe, infinite or not; i{ret, 
| evidently vaſt, even beyond all poſſible Imaginatia but re 
And doubtleſs That Part of it, which is opened les. 
| our View, is but a Point, in Compariſon of les a 
| whole Plan of Providence, reaching throughout En ag 
| 4 p. 123. | hich 
fl 
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nity paſt and future; in Compariſon of what is now 
rom going on, in the remote Parts of the boundleſs Uni— 
© yerſe ; nay, in Compariſon of the whole Scheme of 


e 01 

vers This World. And therefore, that Things lye beyond 
wil the natural Reach of our Faculties, is no Sort of Pre- 
exe. fumption againſt the Truth and Reality of them; be- 
Maß caule it is certain, there are innumerable things, in the 
- thee Conſtitution and Government of the Univerſe. which 


pe, are thus beyond the natural Reach of our Faculties, 
, 15 oF Secondly, Analogy raiſes no Preſumption, againſt any of 
Lat the things contained in this general Doctrine of Scrip- 
me i ture now mentioned, upon account of their being un- 
dic like the known Courſe of Nature. For there is no 
auſe oF Prefumption at all from Analogy, that the vhole 
t Au Courſe cf things, or divine Government, naturally 
of ui unknown to us, and every hing in it, is like to any 
thing in That which is known; and therefore no pecu- 
lar Preſumption againſt any thing in the former upon 
Ty, Account of its being unlike to any thing in the latter, 
t bein And in the Conſtitution and natural Government of the 
ſupps World, as well as in the moral Government of it, we 
volt in ſee things, in a great Degree unlike one another: and 
ir who therefore ought not to wonder at ſuch Unlikeneſs be- 
eligioWtvcen things viſible and inviſible. However, the Scheme 
was of Chriſtianity is by no means entirely unlike the 
yſtem Scheme of Nature; as will appear in the following 
ch. H Part of this Treatiſe. 
innung 
ce Pal 9 15 
1 at pin divine Miſſion, has been ſtated with great Exactneſs 
which Wy Divines; and is, I think, ſufficiently underſtood 
be did by every one. Thete are alſo inviſible Miracles, the 
cheme ( Wncarnation of Chriſt, for Inſtance, which, being ſc- 
not; ret, cannot be alledged as a Proof of ſuch a Miſſion ; 
aginatih but require themſelves to be proved by viſible Mira- 
opened les. Revelation itſelf too, is miraculous ; and Mira- 
n of Wis are the Proof of it: and the ſuppoſed Preſumpti- 
out Een againſt theſe, ſhall preſently be conſidered. All 


Pich I have been obſerving here is, that whether we 
a M 2 chuſe 


The Notion of a Miracle, conſidered as a Proof of 
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chuſe to call every thing in the Diſpenſations of Provi. N Oi 
dence, not diſcoverable without Revelation, nor like po 
the known Courle of things, miraculous ; and whe-W M; 
ther the general Chriſtian Diſpenſation now mentioned, 

is to be called ſo, or not; the foregoing Obſervation ( 
ſeem certainly to ſhew, that there is no PreſumptiaÞ the 


againſt it from the Analogy of Nature. be « 


IT. There is no Preſumption, from Analogy, Por 
gainſt Operations, ſome or other, which, we ſhoul:F that 
now call miraculous, particularly none againſt a Rev wor 
lation, at the Beginning of the World; nothing of ſuc 
Preſumption againſt it, as is ſuppoſed to be 1mplic: 
or expreſſed in the Word, miraculous. For a Mir: 
cle, in its very Notion, is relative to a Courſe of N. 

re ; and implies ſomewhat different from it, conl: 
tered as being ſo. Now, either there was no Court. 
of Nature at the Time which we are ſpeaking of; or It 
there were, we are not acquainted, what the Courſe i mp 
Nature is, upon the firſt peopling of Worlds. Au poſin, 
therefore the Queſtion, whether Mankind had a K te E 
velation made to them at That Time, is to 
confidered, not as a Queſtion concerning a M Ad 
racle, but as a common Queſtion of Fact. And ven in 
have the like Reaſon, be it more or leſs, to admit ti'Mraion 
Report of Tradition, concerning this Queſtion, an{Wakes 
concerning common Matters of Fact of the fanWy Re 
Antiquity 3 for Inſtance, what Part of the Earth wi ark / 
firſt pcopled. 


Or thus: When Mankind was firſt placed in th. 
State, there was a Power exerted, totally different fro 
the preſent Courſe of Nature. Now, whether i 
Power, thus wholly different from the preſent Court 
of Nature, for we cannot properly apply to it, . 
Word miraculous ; whether This Power ſtopped "| 
mediately after it had made Man, or went on, 4h 
exerted itſelf farther in giving him a Revelation, n. 


Queſt! 


T Il 


Y 
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'rovi- Queſtion of the ſame Kind, as whether an ordinary 
r like Power exerted itſelf in ſuch a particular Degree and 
whe-W Manner, or not. 
oned, 
ation Or ſuppoſe the Power exerted in the Formation of 
1c the World, be conſidered as miraculous, or rather, 
be called by that Name ; the Caſe will not be diffe- 
rent: ſince it muſt be acknowledged, that ſuch a 
Ty, Power was exerted, For ſuppoſing it acknowledged, 
ſhoul: that our Saviour ſpent ſome Years in a Courſe of 
ReveÞ working Miracles: there is no more Preſumption, 
of {uct worth mentioning, againſt his having exerted this mi- 
npli'W raculous Power, in a certain Degree greater, than in 
MirrWa certain Degree leſs; in one or two more Inſtances, 
bf NW than in one or two fewer; in this, than in another 
con Manner. 
Cour: 
or It is evident then, that there can be no peculiar Pre- 
urſe e umption, from the Analogy of Nature, againſt ſup- 
A poſing a Revelation, when Man was firſt placed upon 
a Reihe Earth. 
to "0: | 
a W Add, that there does not appear the leaſt Intimati- 
And ug en in Hiſtory or Tradition, that Religion was firſt 
mit ii xaſoned out; but the whole of Hiſtory and Tradition 
MN, ar{bakes for the other Side, that it came into the World 
e fanWy Revelation. Indeed the State of Religion in the 
irth writ Ages, of which we have any Account, ſeems to 


luppoſe and imply, that this was the Original of it a- 
mongſt Mankind. And theſe Reflections together, 
in ti chout taking in the peculiar Authority of Scripture, 
nt * mount to real and a very material Degree of Evi— 
her t 
t Cou! 
it, th 
ped in 
on, 4 
on, b 


Queſt 


de World. Now this, as it is a Confirmation of na- 
ral Religion, and therefore mentioned in the former 
art of this Treatiſe 4 fo likewiſe it has a Tendency 
remove any Prejudices againſt a ſubſequent Revela- 
VN, 


p. 115, 116. 


M 3 III. Baut 


Ence, that there was a Revelation at the Beginning of 
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III. But ſtill it may be objected, that there is ſome # 
peculiar Preſumption, from Analogy, againſt Mir: 5, 
cles; particularly againſt Revelation, aiter the Settle. 


ment and during the Continuance of a Courſe of Na. de 
ture. 2 

| O 

Now with regard to this ſuppoſed Preſumption, 1 Gt 
is to be oblerved in general ; that before we can have wy 
Ground for raiſing what can, with ary Propriety, be (3 
called an Argument from Analogy, for, or againſt 0 
Revelation conſidered as ſomewhat miraculous, m . 
muſt be acquainted with a ſimilar or parallel Caf th 
But the Hiſtory of ſome other World, ſeemingly, it 5 


like Circumſtances with our own, is no more than: F 
2 


parallel! Caſe ; and therefore Nothing ſhort of Thi 
can be fo. Yet, could we come at a preſumpti: ge 


Proof for, or againſt, a Revelation, from being i: T. 
formed, whether ſuch World had one or not; fuch: SY; 
Proof, being drawn from one ſingle Inſtance only, mul - 
be infinitely precarious. More particularly : Firſt of all 1 5 
There is a very ſtrong, Preſumption, againſt comm 3 
{peculative Truths, and againſt the moſt ord ina _ 
: Sos 7 
Facts, before the Proof of them; which yet is ove: 5 
come by almoſt any Proof. There is a Preſumpto =, 
of Millions to one, againſt the Story of Cæſar, or 7 by 
any other Man. For ſuppoſe a Number of comm h . 
Facts fo and fo circumſtanced, of which, one had i & 
kind of Proof, ſhould happen to come into o wa 
Thoughts; every one would, without any poſi" _ 
Doubt, conclude them to be falſe. And the like n "5, 
be ſuid of a ſingle common Fact. And from ben Nit 
it appears, that the Queſtion of Importance, as to Ig 
Matter before us, 1s, concerning the Degree of til I 
peculiar Preſumption ſuppoſed againſt Miracles; "W 2 
whether there be any peculiar Preſumption at all“ Bren 
gainſt them. For, if there be the Preſumption mor 
Millions to one, againſt the moſt common Fat fn 


Wat can a ſmall Preſumption additional to this, 
| mou 


. 
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mount to, though it be peculiar ? It cannot be eſti- 
mated, and 1s as Nothing. The only material Queſtion 


ome a ; : 
115 is, whether there be any ſuch Preſumptions againſt 
te. Miracles, as to render them in any Sort incredible. 


Na. Secondly, If we leave out the Conſideration of Reli- 
gion, we are in ſuch total Darkneſs, upon what Cauſes, 
Occaſions, Reaſons, or Circumſtances, the preſent 
Courſe of Nature depends ; that there does not appear 


: 4 any Improbability for or againſt ſuppoſing, tliat five or 

1 thouſand Years may have given Scope for, Cauſes, 
4 q Occaſions, Reaſons, or Circumſtances, from whence 
** miraculous Interpoſitions may have ariſen. And from 
Ig WW 


O this, joined with the foregoing Obſervation, it will 
W follow, that there muſt be a Preſumption, beyond all 


o 7 Compariſon, greater, againſt the particular common 
Thi Facts juſt now inſtanced in, than againſt Miracles 15 

. general; before any Evidence of either. But, TH, 

$6 . Take in the Conſideration of Religion, or the moral 
g | 


Syſtem of the World, and then we ſee diſtinct parti- 
ſuch! ® 2 

cular Reaſons for Miracles; to afford Mankind In- 
ſtruction additional to that of Nature, and to atteſt 


7 mul | 
„ 
of ide Truth of it. And this gives a real Credibility to 


mac the Suppoſition, that it might be Part of the original 
dimm Flan of things, that there ſhould be miraculous In- 
5 on FW tcrpoſitions. Then, Lajily, Miracles muſt not be com- 
1 JW pared, to common natural Events, or to Events 
3 which, though uncommon, are ſimilar to what we dai- 


ly experience; but to the extraordinary Phenomena of 
Nature. And then the Compariſon will be between, 
the Preſumption againſt Miracles; and the Preſumpti- 


had 


to one 


pou on, againſt ſuch uncommon Appearances, ſuppoſe, as 
1 IJ | Comets, and againſt there being any ſuch Powers in 
n 1 Nature as Magnetiſm and Electricity, ſo contrary to 
as fr de Properties of other Bodies not endued with theſe 
"Pap - | Powers. And before any one can determine, whether 
| 7 


there be any peculiar Preſumption againſt Miracles, 
more than againſt other extraordinary things; he muſt 

105 conſider, what, upon firſt hearing, would be the Pre- 
2 ſumption againſt the laſt mentioned Appearances and 
M 4 Powers, 
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: nclude 3 That there certainly i; 

Upon 5 nn Miracles, as to rence 07 

Bagg hi wiic incredible: That on the co SAY i& 

_ h bo ble to diſcern Reaſons from them, ym 

wo! dre eaibility to the Hiſtory of them, in = | 

er N Reaſons hold: And chat it is by no Meat l 
where . t there is any peculiar Preſumption = 
2 = even in the loweſt Degree, agaial 

_ na 8 di ile from er. p 

eee though it is not wok blract Nec. on: 

der, with Inquiries into the abſ. * \-1 wh 

the Rea , order to determine a Queſtion, which, = 

wes arg big Inquiries, we ſee * is of no Importance, 'Obj 
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Of our Incapacity of judging, what were to be 
expetted in a Revelation; and the Credibility, 
from Analegy, that it muſt contain things ap- 

; fearing liable to Objectious. 


E SIDES the Objections againſt the Evidence 
for Chriſtianity, many are alledged againſt the 


. Scheme of it; againſt the whole Manner in 


which it is put and left with the World; as well 


as againſt ſeveral particular Relations in Scripture - 


Objections drawn, from the Deficiencies of Revelation; 
from things in it appearing to Men Foolifhneſs ; * 
from its containing Matters of Offence, which have led, 


and muſt have been foreſeen would lead, into ſtrange 
Enthuſiaſm and Superſtition, and be made to ſerve 


the Purpoſes of Tyranny and Wickedneſs ; from 
is not being univerſal ; and, which is a thing of the 


ſame Kind, from its Evidence not being fo convin- 
cing and Satisfactory as it might have been: for 
this laſt is ſometimes turned into a poſitive Argument 
againſt irs Truth. 
- Impoſſible, to enumerate the ſeveral Particulars com- 
prehended under the Objections here referred to; they 
being ſo various, according to the different Fancies 


It would be tedious, indeed 


of Men. There are Perſons, who think it a ſtrong 


{Objection againſt the Authority of Scripture, that it 


Is not compoſed by Rules of Art, agreed upon by 
Criticks, for polite and correct Writing. And the 
Scorn is inexpreſſible, with which ſome of the pro- 


Al Cor, i. 28. b See Ch. vi. 
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phetick Parts of Scripture are treated: partly throug 


the Raſhneſs of Interpreters; but very much alſo, « 


Account of the hieroglyphical and figurative L 
guage, in which they are left us. Some of the pri 
cipal things of this Sort, ſhall be particularly con 
dered, in following Chapters: But my Deſign 
preſent, is to obſerve in general, with Reſpæct to th 


whole way of arguing, that, upon Suppoſition of # 


Revelation, it 15 highly credible betorchand, we ſhou 
be incompetent Judges of it, to a great Degree; - an 


that it would contain many things appearing to 


liable to great” Objections : in caſe we judge of 
otherwile, than by the Analogy of Nature. A 


therefore, though Objections againſt the Are, 


Chriſtianity, are moſt ſeriouſly to be conſidered : 


Objections againſt Chriſtianity itſelf, are, in a g 


mealure, frivolous: almoſt all Objections again 
excepting thoſe which are alledged, againſt den 
ticular Proofs of its coming from God, I expr 
myſelf with Caution, leſt I ſhould be miſtaken! 
villify Reaſon 3 which is indeed the only Faculy 
have wherewith to judge concerning any thing,“ 
ven Revelation itſelf: or be miſunderſtood to aſl: 
that a ſuppoſed Revelation cannot be proved fil 
from 1nternal Characters. 
Immoralities or Contradictions : 
would prove it falſe: Nor will I take upon me! 
affirm, that Nothing elſe can poſſibly 
ſuppoſed Revelation incredible. Yet ſtill the Ob: 


vation above, is, I think, true beyond doubt, 
Objections againſt Chriſtianity, as diſtinguiſhed tro 
Objections againſt its Evidence are frivolous. 1Þþ 
make out This, is the general Deſign of the follo 
And with regard to the whole of 1 
cannot but particularly wiſh, that the Proofs might 


ing Chapter. 


attended to; rather than the Aſſertions pile 


upon Account of any unacceptable Conſequence 
dra 


be 
For, after all, That which is true, m 


whether real or ſuppoſed, which may 
from them. 


For, it may contain c 
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ed fro do of the Conſtitution of Nature, very different from 


E Expectations formed before-hand, and liable, in Ap- 
pearance, to great Objections : Objections, againſt 
the Scheme itſelf, and againſt the Degrees and Man- 
ners of the Miraculous Interpoſitions, by which 
It was atteſted and carried on. Thus ſuppoſe a Prince 
to govern his Dominions in the wiſeſt Manner poſ- 
ible, by common known Laws; and that upon 


s. 1 
follo 
of If, 

night 

11led 
quend 
dras 


Ie, In 


admitted, though it ſhould ſhew us, the Short- 
neſs of our Faculties; and that we are in no wile 
Judges of many things, of which we are apt to think 
ourſelves very competent ones. Nor will this be any 
Objection with reaſonable Men, at leaſt upon ſecond 
Thought, it will not be any Objection with ſuch,againſt 
the Juſtneſs of the following Obſervations, 


As God governs the World, and inſtructs his 
Creatures, according to certain Laws or Rules, in 
the known Courle of Nature : known by Reaſon 
together with Experience: ſo the Scripture informs 
us of a Scheme of divine Providence additional to 
this, It relates, that God has, by Revelation, 1n- 


ſtructed Men in things concerning his Government 
Ewhich they could not otherwiſe have known; and re- 


minded them of things, which they might : and at- 
teſted the truth of the whole, by Miracles. Now 
If the natural and the revealed Diſpenſation of things, 
are both from God, coincide with each other, and 
together make up one Scheme of Providence; our 
being incompetent Judges of one, muſt render it 
credible that we may be incompetent Judges alſo of 


the other. Since, upon Experience, the acknowledged 


Conſtitution and Courſe of Nature, is found to be great- 
y different from what, before Experience, would have 


been expected, and ſuch as, Men fancy, there lie 
great Objections againſt ; this renders it before 
hand highly credible, that they may find the reveal- 


ed Diſpenſation likewiſe, if they judge of it as they 


lome Exigencies he ſhould ſuſpend theſe Laws, and 
govern, 
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govern, in ſeveral Inſtances, in a different Manner 
If one of his ſubjects were not a competent Judy: 
beforchand, by what common Rules, the Goveri: 
ment ſhould or would be carried on it could no 
be expected, that the fame Perſon would be a com- 
petent Judge, in what Exigencies, or in what Man. 
ner, or to what degree, thoſe Laws, commonly ob. 
ſerved, would be ſuſpended or deviated from, [ 


he were not a Judge of the Wiſdom of the ordinar;þ Ne 
Adminiſtration, there is no reaſon to think, he wou Mat 
be a Judge of the Wiſdom of the extraordinary whe 
If he thought he had Objections againſt the former, B 
doubtleſs, it is highly ſuppoſcable, he might think alt his 
that he had Objections againſt the latter. And thus Won 
as we fall into infinite Follics and Miſtakes, when. who 
ever we pretend, otherwiſe than from Experience and n 
Analogy, to Judge of the Conſtitution and Court ſecuy 
of Nature; it is evidently ſuppoſeable beforehand, tha — 
we ſhould fall into as great, in pretending to judge Ve 
in like Manner, concerning Revelation. Nor is then N 
any more Ground to expect, that this latter ſhou f r 
appear to us, clear of Objections, than that the for- * 
mer ſhould. ru 
wou 

Theſe Obſervations relating to the whole of Chri- Nay 
tianity, are applicable to inſpiration in particular 00 
As we are in no Sort Judges beforchand, by what 15 
Laws or Rules, in what Degree, or by What Means, 5 9 
it were to have been expected, that God would na- * 
turally inſtruct us; ſo upon Suppoſition of his afford. ir 1 


ing us Light and Inſtruction by Revelation, additi 
onal to what he has afforded us by Reaſon and Ex- p 
perience, we are in no Sort Judges, by what Me. | 


[ 
thods and in what Proportion, it were to be expecte( ek 
that this ſupernatural Light and Inſtruction would be. ; 9 
afforded us. We know not before hand, what De e 

f anſw 
gree or Kind of natural Information, it were to b. E 


expected God would afford Men, each by his ow! 
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enable and effectually diſpoſe them to communi— 
cate it, whatever it ſhould be, to each other; 
nor whether the Evidence of it would be, certain, 


highly probable, or doubtful; nor whether it would 


de given with equal Clearneſs and Conviction to all: 
Nor could we gueſs, upon any good Groumd I mean, 


whether natural Knowledge, or even the Faculty itſelf, 
by which we are capable of attaining it, Reaſon, 


would be given us, at once, or gradually. In like 
Manner, we are wholly ignorant, what Degree of 
new Knowledge, it were to be expected, God would 
give Mankind by Revelation, upon Suppoſition of 
his affording one: or how far, or in what Way, he 
would interpoſe miraculouſly, to quality them, to 
whom he ſhould originally make the Revelation, for 
communicating the Knowledge given by it; and to 
ſecure their doing it to the Age in which they ſhould 
live; and to ſecure its being tranſmitted to Poſterity. 


We are equally ignorant whether the Evidence of it 


would be certain, or highly probable, or doubtful ; © 
or whether all who ſhould have, any Degree of In- 
ſtruction from it, and any Degree of Evidence of its 
Truth, would have the fame ; or whether the Scheme 
would be revealed at once, or unfolded gradually. 
Nay we are not in any Sort able to judge, whether it 
were to have been expected, that the Revelation ſhould 
have been committed to Writing ; or left to be hand- 


ed down, and conſequently corrupted, by verbal Tra- 


dition, and at length ſunk under it; If Mankind fo 
pleaſed and during ſuch Time as they are permit- 
ted in the Degree they evidently are, to act as they will. 


But it may be ſaid, that a Revelation in ſome of 
the above-mentioned Circumſtances ; one for Inſtance, 
Which was not committed to Writing and thus ſecur- 
ed againſt Danger of Corruption, would not have 
anſwered its Purpoſe, I aſk, what Purpoſe? It would 


$ own Not have anſwered all the Purpoſes, which it has now 


would 
enable 


; C See Ch. vi. 
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anſwered, and in the fame Degree; but it would har, 
anſwered others, or the fame in different Degree, 
And which of theſe, were the Purpoſes of God, and 
beſt fell in with his general Government, we could 
not at all have determined beforchand. 


Now if we have no Principles of Reaſon, p01 
. which to judge beforehand, how, it were to be e. 
ected, Revelation ſhould have been left, or wh: 
was moſt ſuitable to the divine Plan of Governmen 
in any of the torementioned Reſpects; it muit | 
quite frivolous to object afterwards as to any of then, 
againſt its being left in one way, rather than arc 
ther : For this would be to object againſt things, u: 
on Account of their being different from Expecti : 
ons, which have been ſhewn to be without Realor 
And thus we ſce, that the only Queſtion concernin 
the Truth of Chriſtianity, 1s, whether it be a real R: 
velation; not whether it be attended with every Cr: 
cumſtance which we ſhould have looked for: An 
concerning the Authority of Scripture, whether it | 
what it claims to be; not whether it be a Book « 
ſuch Sort, and ſo promulged, as weak Men are 4 
to fancy, a Book containing a divine Revelat 
ſhould be. And therefore, neither Obſcurity, n 
ſecming Inaccuracy of Stile, nor various NES. 
nor early Diſputes about the Authors of particul 
Parts; nor any other things of the like Kind, thous 
they had been much more conſiderable in Degree a 
they are, could overthrow the Authority of the Sci 
ture : unleſs the Prophets, Apoſtles, or our Lord, ue 
promiſed, that the Book containing the divine Ren 
tion, ſhould be ſecure from thoſe things. Nor inde 
can any Objections overthrow ſuch a Kind of ReveliF 
on as the Chriſtian claims to be, ſince there are 
Objections againſt the Morality of it, d but ſuch 
can ſhew, that there is no Proof of Miracles wroug 


d p. 182, 183. 
„ 
Origind 
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haveoriginally in Atteſtation of it; no Appearance of 
grees, N any thing miraculous in its obtaining in the World; 
„and nor any ofMgophecy, that is, of Events foretold, 
could which hu agacity could not foreſee. If it can 
| Nu that the Proof alledged for all theſe, is 
abſolutely none at all, then is Revelation overturned. 
upon But were it allowed, that the Proof of any one or 
de call of them, is lower than is allowed; yet, whilſt 
hu any Proof of them remains, Revelation will ſtand 
men upon much the fame Foot it does at preſent, as to 
wat be all the Purpoſes of Life and Practice, and ought to 
them have the like Influence upon our Behaviour. 
1 ali | 
rs, wh From the foregoing Obſervations too, it will fol- 
dect low, and thoſe who will thoroughly examine into 
RealonW Revelation, will find it worth remarking ; that there 
cerninWore ſeveral Ways of arguing, which, though juſt with 
eal R Regard to other Writings, are not applicable to Scrip- 
ry Ci ure. We cannot argue, for Inſtance, that This can- 
: A dot be the Senſe or Intent of ſuch a Paſſage of Scrip- 
er it ture; for if it had, it would have been expreſt more 
ook q Plainly, or have been repreſented under a more apt 
are i Figure or Hieroglyphick : Yet we may juſtly argue 
velatioWtius, with reſpect to common Books. And the Reaſon 
ty, ef this Difference is very evident; that in Scripture, 
eading Wc are not competent Judges, as we are in common 
articu Books, how plainly, it were to have been expected, 
thougſ hat is the true Senſe ſhould have been expreſt, or under 
Tree th. bow apt an Image, figured. The only Queſtion is, what 
ie Sci Appearance there is, that This is the Senſe; and ſcarce 
ord, hut all, how much more determinately or accurately it 
 RevelÞ®ight have been expreſt or figured. 
»r inde 
Revelat 
e are l 
t ſuch 
wroug 


2 


But is it not Self. evident, that internal Improba- 


* Proof? ” Doubtleſs. But to what practical Purpoſe 
an this be alledged here, when it has been proved be- 
Pre, that real internal Improbabilities which riſe even 
> moral Certainty, are overcome by the moſt ordina- 


«0: 
val 
origin e p. 166. 
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F bilities of all Kinds, weaken external probable* 1% 
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ry Teſtimony ; and when it now has been made ap. 
pear, that we ſcarce know what are Improbabilitics, as n 
to the Matter we are here conſidering : as it will farther {Merc 
appear from what follows. * | 


For though from the Obſervations above fnade, it 
1s manifeſt, that we are not in any Sort competent 
Judges, what ſupernatural Inſtruction were to have 
been expected; and though it is Self-: evident, that the 
Objections of an incompetent Judgment muſt be fri. 
volous: Yet it may be proper to go one Step farther 
and obſerve ; that if Men will be regardleſs of the: 
things, and pretend to judge of the Scripture by pre: 
conceived Expectations, the Analogy of Nature ſhew 
beforehand, not only that it is highly credible, they 
may, but alſo probable that they will, imagine they 
have ſtrong Objections againſt it, however really uncx- 
ceptionable : for fo, prior to Experience, they woult 
think they had, againſt, the Circumſtances and De 
grees and the whole Manner of That Inſtruction, 
which is afforded by the ordinary Courſe of Nature. 
Were this Inſtruction which God affords, to brute 
Creatures, by Inſtincts and mere Propenſions, and v 
Mankind, by theſe together with Reaſon, Matter d 
probable Proof, and not of certain Obſervation ; f 
would be rejected as incredible, in many Inſtances d 
it, only upon Account of the Means, by which thi 
Inſtruction is given, the ſeeming Diſproportions, th 
Limitations, neceſſary Conditions, and Circumſtances 
of it. For Inſtance : Would it not have been thoug ii 
highly improbable, that Men ſhould have been W; 
much more capable of diſcovering, even to Certainty,i 
the general Laws of Matter, and the MagnitudeW 
Paths and Revolutions of the heavenly Bodies; tha 
the Occaſions and Cures of Diſtempers, and many 
other things, in which, human Life ſeems ſo muciMul 
more nearly concerned, than in Aſtronomy ? Ho# 
capricious and irregular a Way of Information, would 


it be ſaid, is That of Invention, by Means of which 
Nacurt 
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ap- Nature inſtructs us in Matters of Science, and in ma- 
5, 43 ny things, upon which the Affairs of the World 
ther greatly depend: That a Man ſhould, by this Fa- 

culty, be mace acquainted with a thing in an Inſtant, 

when perhaps he is thinking of ſomewhat elſe, which 
e, it he has in vain been ſearching after, it may be, for 
etent Tears. So likewiſe the Impert: tions attending the 
have FWenly Method, by which Nature enables and directs 


at the us to communicate our. Thought, to each other, are 
e fri- Mrnumerable. Language is, in its very Nature, inade- 
urther Nate, ambiguous, liable to infinite Abuſe, even from 


the Negligence; and fo liable to it from Deſign, that 
7 pre-FWevery Man can deceive and betray by it. And, to 
ſneu mention but one Inſtance more; that Brutes, without 
they Reaſon, ſhould act in many Reſpects with a Sagacity and 
e they Toreſight vaſtly greater than what Men have in thoſe 
uner· NReſpects, would be thought impoſſible. Yet it is 
woul!{Wcrtain they do act with ſuch ſuperior Forcſight * 
d De-{WFicther it be their own indeed, is another Queſtion. 
16tion, rom theſe things, it is highly credible beforehand, 
Y ature. at upon Suppoſition God ſhould afford Men ſome 
brueeditional Inſtruction by Revelation it would be with 
and u rcumſtances, in Manners, Degrees and Reſpects, 


itter ch we ſhould be apt to fancy we had great Ob- 
on; i tions againſt; againſt the Credibility of. Nor are 
inces e Objections againſt the Scripture, nor againſt Chri- 
ich thyWanity in general, at all more or greater than the 
ns, the nalogy of Nature would beforehand -—— not perhaps 
nſtance Wc Ground to expect; for this Analogy may not be 
thougitWicient, in ſome Caſes, to ground an Expectation up- 
been , but no more nor greater, than Analogy would ſhew 
ertaintj¶ beforehand, to be ſuppoſeable and credible, that there 
gnitude Went ſeem to lie againſt Revelation. 

es; han | 
1d man By applying theſe general Obſervations, to a par- 
ſo muWular Objection, it will be more diſtin&ly ſeen, 
? Hoc they are applicable to others of the like Kind; 
n, woul indeed to almoſt all Objections againſt Chriſtianity 
f which hiſtinguiſhed from Objections againſt its Evidence. 


| Nat! N Ic 
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It appears from Scripture, that, as it was not un. ſtr 
uſual in the Apoſtolick Age, for Perſons, upon ther Cc 
Converſion to Chriſtianity, to have been endued wih mc 
miraculous Gifts; ſo, that ſome of thole Perſons vi 
erciſed theſe Gifts in a ſtrangely irregular and dior. W Ini 
derly Manner. And this is made an Objection again 

their being really miraculous. Now the foregoing Ob 
ſervations quite remove this Obj-Etion, howcon ſidem fen 
ble ſoever it may appear at firſt Gght, For, conſic vel 
a Perſon endued with any of theſe Gifts; for Inſtance, WMeanit 
That of Tongues : It is to be ſuppoſed, that he had Ma 


ſamePower over this Miraculous Gift, as he would han the 
had over it, had it been the Effect of Habit, of StuiWord 
and Ute, as it ordinarily is; or the ſame Power ovWand 
it as he had over any other natural Endowmen Wot » 
Conſequently he would uſe it in the ſame Manner H an 
did any other; either regularly and upon proper 0:]Wike 
caſions only, or irregularly and upon improper one;iedg 
according to his Senſe of Decency, and his Charaaret 
of Prudence. Where then is the Objection ? WH batu 
if this Miraculous Power was indeed given to Have 
World, to propagate Chriſtianity and atteſt the T e v 
of it, we might, it ſeems, have expected, that ot, i! 


fort of Perſons ſhould, have been choſen to be invel 
ed with it; or that theſe ſhould at the ſame Tim 
have been endued with Prudence ; or that they ſhou 
have been, continually, reſtrained and directed in uM 
Exerciſe of it: i. e. that God ſhould have miraculoe 
ly interpoſed, if at all, in a different Manner or hig 
er Degree. But from the Obſervations made abou 
it is undeniably evident, that we are not Judges, 'W 
what Degrees and Manners, it were to have been i 
pected, he ſhould miraculouſly interpoſe 3 up 
Suppoſition of his doing it in ſome Degree and Mane 
Nor, in the natural Courſe of Providence, are ſupe''Wl 
Gifts of Memory, Eloquence, Knowledge, and of 
Talents of great Influence, conferred only on peri" 
of Prudence and Decency, or ſuch as are diſpoſed 
make the propereſt Uſe of them. Nor * * 
rug 
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t un. ſtruction and Admonition naturally afforded us for the 
their Conduct of Life, particularly in our Education, com- 
with monly the moſt ſuited to recommend it; but often 
ns (. with Circumſtances apt to prejudice us agaiift ſuch 
dijor. Wt Inſtruction, 

oak : ; 
g Ob. One might go on to add, that there is a great Re- 
{dc ſemblance between the Light of Nature and of Re- 
Ionic velation, in ſeveral other Reſpects. Practical Chirſti- 
ſtance anity, or That Faith and Behaviour which renders a 
1ad te Man a Chriſtian, is a plain and obvious thing; like 
d har che common Rules of Conduct with Reſpect to our 
Stun ordinary Temporal Affairs. The more diſtinct 


er ov and particular Knowledge of thoſe things, the Study 
„men of which, the Apoſtle calls, going on unto Perfection, 


mer kf and of the prophetick Parts of Revelation, 
er O lke many Parts of natural and even civil Know- 
r ones edge; may require very exact Thought and 
ira Mcareful Conſideration, The Hindrances too, of 


WinWatural and of ſupernatural Light and Knowledge, 
to we been of the ſame Kind. And as, it is owned, 
e Tu be whole Scheme of Scripture is not yet underſtood, 


o, if it ever comes to be underſtood, before the 


it thi 

> invelM&eſitution of all things, and without miraculous In- 
» TinMrpoſitions 3 it mnſt be in the fame Way as natu— 
7 ſhove! Knowledge is come at: by the Continuance and 


4d in uf rogreſs of Learning and of Liberty z and by particular 


ac ul 

or hig Hhations ſcatterred up and down it, which are over- 
abo booked and diſregarded by the Generality of the 
ages, NVorld. For this is the way, in which, all Improve- 


een ents are made; by thoughtful Mens tracing on 
„ upoMWoſcure Hints, as it were, dropped us by Nature ac- 
MannWdentally, or which ſeem to come into our Minds 
Chance. Nor is it at all incredible, that a Book, 


ſuper! 

bo mich has been ſo long in the Poſſeſſion of Mankind, 

1 perſFould contain many Truths as yet undiſcovered. 
io 

155 f Heb. vi. 2. 8 Acts iii. 21. | 

ſtruc N 2 For, 


perſons attending to, comparing and purſuing, Inti- 
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For, all the ſame Phenomena, and the ſame Facultic l 
of Inveſtigation, from which, ſuch great Diſcoveris 8 
in natural Knowledge, have been made in the pre- 
ſent and laſt Age, were equally in the Poſſeſſion oi 
Mankind, ſeveral thouſand Years before. And pol. W. 
ſibly it might be intended, that, Events as they cone ſve 
to paſs, ſhould open and aſcertain the Meaning of %, p, 


veral Parts of Scripture, fro! 


It may be objected, that this Analogy fails in Pro 
material Reſpect ; for that natural Knowledge is d Qin | 
a little or no Conſequence. But I have been ſpeak 
ing of the general Inſtruction, which Nature Cox 
or does not afford us. And beſides, ſome Parts o 

atural Knowledge, in the more common reſtrain: 
Senſe of the Words, are of the greateſt Conſequenaiif 
to the Faſe and Convenience of Lite. But ſuppdi 
the Analogy did, as it does not, fail in this Reſpeti 
yet it might be abundantly ſupplied, from the who 
Conſtitution and Courle of Nature: which ſhews, ti 
God does not diſpenſe his Gifts, according to d 
Notions of the Advantage and Conſequnece tir 
would be of to us. And this in general, with 
Method of diſpenſing Knowledge in particular, wo 
8 make out an Analogy full to the Point b 

ore us. 


But it may be objected ſtill farther and more of: 
nerally ; “ The Scripture repreſents the World 
in a State of Ruin, and Chriſtianity as an Exp 
dient to recover it, to help in theſe Reſpects wh 
Nature fails; in particular, to ſupply the Def ny 
* encies of natural Light. Is it credible then, t! 
* ſo many Ages ſhould have been let paſs, bel 
ca matter of ſuch a Sort, of ſo great and fo gene; re 
Importance, was made known to Mankind; 4 
then, that it ſhould be made knownto ſo ſmall a P. 
of them? Is it conceivable, that this Sup} 
„ ſhould be ſo very deficient, ſhould have the 

Obſcun 


5 
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_ | © Obſcurity and Doubtfulneſs, be liable to the 
pre. © like Perverſions, in ſhort, lie open to all the like 
on of Objections, as the Light of Nature itſelf ? “ s 
pol Without determining how tar this in Fact is fo, I an- 
cone ſwer; It is by no Means incredible, that it might be 
of so, if the Light of Nature and of Revelation, be 
from the ſame hand. Men are naturally liable to Diſ- 
geaſes, for which God, in his good Providence, has 
provided natural Remedies. u But Remedies exiſting 


* 


8 in 2 5 
« in Nature, have been unknown to Mankind for many 
ſpeak Ages; are known but to few now; probably many 


valuable ones are not known yet. Great has been and 
s the Obſcurity and Difficulty, - in the Nature and 
Application of them. Circumſtances ſeem often to 
make them very improper, where they are abſolutely 
neceſſary. It is, after long Labour and Study and 
many unſucceſsful Endeavours, that they are brought 
to be as uſeful, as they are; after high Contempt and 
Wbſolute Rejection of the moſt uſcful we have; and 
ter Diſputes and Doubts, which have ſeemed to be 
Endleſs, The beft Remedies too, when unſkilfully, 
nuch more if diſhoneſtly, applied, may produce new 
MWODiſeaſes : What will be the Succeſs of them, is often 
Loubtful : For many Diſeaſes, theſe Remedies are 
dot effectual- Where they are, it is often very flow- 
: And the Application of them, and the neceſſary 
Regimen accompanying it, is, not uncommonly, ſo 
iagreeable, that ſome will not ſubmit to them; and 


* atisty themſelves with the Excuſe, that if they would 
gs weis not certain, whether it would be ſucceſsful. And 
© Des any Perſons, who labour under Diſcaics, for which 


here are known natural Remedies, are not ſo happy 
sto be always, if ever, in the Way of them. Ina 
ord, theſe Remedies which Nature has provid- 


o gene d . : k 
nd 8 for Diſeaſes, are neither certain, perfect, nor uni- 
111] a Pal. And indeed the ſame Principles of arguing, 
is Supp hich would lead us to conclude, that they muſt be 
3 $ Ch. vi. h See Ch. v. 

cu 


N 3 ſo, 
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ſo, would lead us likewiſe to conclude, that there 
could be no Occaſion for them, i. e. that there could 
be no Diſeaſes at all. And therefore, our Experienc: 
that there are Diſeaſes, ſhews, that it is credible be. 
forehand, upon Suppoſition Nature has provided Re. 
medies for them, that theſe Remedies may be, as by 
Experience we find they are, not certain, nor per. 
fect, nor univerſal ; becauſe it ſhews, that the Prin. 
ciples upon which we ſhould expect the contrary, an 
fallacious. | 


- 


And now, what is the juſt Conſequence from al 
theſe things? Not that Reuſon is no Judge of whut F 
is offered to us as being of divine Revelation. For *. © 
this would be to infer, that we are unable to judge 
any thing, becauſe we are unable to judge of all thing 
Reaſon can, and it ought to judge, not only of tit 
Meaning, but alſo of the Morality and the Evidence: 
of Revelation. It is the Province of Reaſon, firh, 
to judge of the Morality of the Scripture z i. e. nd 
whether it contains things different from what we ſhoulc 
have expected, from a wiſe, juſt and good Being; 
tor Objections from hence have been now obvaated: 
but whether it contain things plainly contradicton 
to Wiſdom, Juſtice or Goodneſs ; to what the Ligit 
of Nature teaches us of God. And I know nothin! 


of this Sort objected againſt Scripture, unleſs in fuci Er 
Objections as are formed upon Suppoſition, that ti im b 
Conſtitution of Nature is contradictory to Wiſdon 0 

Juſtice or Goodneſs; which moſt certainly it 1s not * . 
Indeed there are ſome particular Precepts in Scrip 21 


ture, given to particular Perſons, requiring Action 
which would be immoral and vitious, were it not for {ui 
Precepts. But it is eaſy to ſee, that all theſe are oi F. 
ſuch a Kind, as that the Precept changes the who 
Nature of the Caſe and of the Action; and both con 
ſtitutes, and ſhews, That not to be unjuſt or immoral 
which prior to the Precept, muſt have appeared als 
rcally have been ſo: Which may well be, ſince non 
| 


cuAP. III. muſt appear liable to Oljetions. 183 


T II. 

den of theſe Precepts are contrary to immutable Morality. 
could If it were commanded, to cultivate tie Principles, 
8 and act from the Spirit, of Treachery, Ingratitude, 
e be. Cruelty; the Command would not alter the Nature 


of the Caſe or of the Action, in any of theſe Inſtances. 


ry Buc it is quite otherwiſe in Precepts, which require on- 
0 2 ly the doing an external Action ; for Inſtance, taking 
Ley away the Property or Life of any. For, Men have 


no Right to either, but what ariſes ſolely from the 
Grant of God: When this Grant is revoked, they 
ceaſe to have any Right at all, in either: And when 
m a dis Revocation is made known, as ſurely it is poſſible 
F hu i may be, it maſt ceaſe to be unjuſt to deprive them 
For of either. And though a Courl: of External Acts, 
wiich, without Command, would be immoral, muſt 
make an immoral Habit; vet, a few detached Com- 
mands have no ſuch natural Tendency. I thought 
proper to ſay thus much, of the few Scripture Pre- 
cepts requiring, not vitious Actions, but Actions 
aich would have been vitious but for ſuch Precepts; 
becauſe they are ſometimes weakly urged as immoral, 
and great weight is laid upon Ohjections drawn from 
them. But to me, there ſeems no Difficulty at all in 
theſe Precepts, but what ariſes from their being Of- 
ences, i. e. from their being liable to be perverted, 
Bs indeed they are; to ſerve the molt horrid Purpoſes, 
by wicked deſigning Men; and perhaps, to miſlead 
the weak and enthuſiaſtick. And Objections from 
his Head, are not Objections againſt Revelation; 
but againſt the whole Notion of Religion, as a Tri- 
, and againſt the general Conſtitution of Nature, 
Reaſon, in che next Place, is able, and muſt judge, 
pf the Evidence of Revelation, and ot the Objections 
prged againſt That Evidence; which fhall be the 
pubject of a following Chapter. 
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en But the Conſequence of the foregoing Obſervations 


ared anl „ that the Queſtion, upon which the Truth of Chriſ- 
ICC nol 3 Ch. vii. 
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tianity depends, 1s ſcarce at all, what Objections there 
are againſt its Scheme, fince than are none agaii:ſt 
the Morality of it; but <a! Ol jettions there are again 
its Evidence: or, what Proof there remains of it, af. 
ter due Allowances made for the Objectious againſt That 
Proof : Becauſe it has been ſhewn, that the Oljecticm 
agoinfs Coriſtanity, as dif inguijhed from Objections a. 
gain its Evidence, are frivolois, For ſurely very 
little W eight, if any at all, is to be laid upon a w; 1 
of arguing and objecting, which, when applied to the 
general Conſtitucion of Nature, Expericr ce ſhews not 
to be concluſive; and ſuch, 1 think, is the Whole way 
of objecting treated of throughout this Chapter. |: 
is reſolveable into Principles, and goes upon Suppoſi- 


tions, which miſlead us to think, that the Author 0 0 
N. ture would not act, as we experience He docs; 0 2 
would act, in ſuch and ſuch Cafes, as we experience = 
He does not, in like Caſcs. But the Unreaſonablenes 1 
of this Way of objecting, will appear yet more e. mtb 
dently from hence, that the chief things thus object We 
againſt, are juſtified, as ſhall be farther ſhown,* H ons 
diſtinct, particular, and full Analogies, in the Confi-W ther 
tution and Courſe of Nature, 20 f 
But it is to be remembred, that, as frivolous as Ob- 9 1 
jections of the foregoing Sort againſt Revelation, ar, ons 
yet, when a ſuppoſed Revelation, is more conſiſten tian 
with itſelf, and has a more general and uniform Ter ons 
dency to promote Virtue, than, all Circumſtances co ſide 
ſidered, could have been expected from Enthuſiam ticu 
and political Views; this is a preſumptive Proof of that 
its not proceeding from Them, and fo of its Truth: aga 
Becauſe we are competent Judges, what might have Con 
been expected from Enthuſiaſm and political Views Syſt 
& Ch. v. vi. and the latter Part of the ivth Chapter. Sch 
pliſſ 
Lay 


CHAP. 


II. ( 185 ) 


here 
EEE IPOS 
Ant | 

af. : 
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very Of Chriſtianity, conſidered as a Scheme or Conſti- 
1 twtion, imiterfectiy comprehended. 


O LIE 

S Not | | 

N H E Analogy of Nature, as hath been now 
— ſhewn,* renders it highly credible beforehand, 
po. that a Revelation ſuppoſed to be true, muſt contain 
or 0 many things very different from what we ſhould have 
*> IF expected, and ſuch as appear open to great Objecti- 
cn WE ons: And that this Obſervation, in good meaſure, 
lenes BE tkes off the Force of thoſe Objections atterwards, or 
5 Ar rather ought to preclude them. But it may be alledg- 
FR ed, that this is a very partial Anſwer to ſuch Objecti- 
ll ons, or a very unſatisfactory Way of obviating 


them; as not at all ſhewing, that the things objected 
againſt, can be wiſe juſt aud good, much leſs, that it 
s credible they are ſo. It will therefore be proper 
to ſhew this diſtinctly; by applying to theſe Objecti- 
ons againſt the Wiſdom Juſtice and Goodneſs of Chriſ- 
| tlanity, the Anſwer aboveb given to the like Objecti- 


1s Ob- 
1, are, 


1ſiſtent 


2 — ons againſt the Conſtitution of Nature: Before we con- 
1 ſider the particular Analogies in the latter, to the par- 
a a ticular things objected againſt, in the former. Now 
N 


that which affords a ſufficient Ariſwer, to Objections 
| againſt the Wiſdom Juſtice and Goodneſs of the 
Conſtitution of Nature, is its being a Conſtitution, a 
Syſtem or Scheme; imperfectly Comprehended; a 
Scheme in which Means are made ule of to accom- 
*Pliſh Ends; and which-is carried on by general 
Laws. For from theſe things, it has been proved, not 


Truth: 
it have 
Views 


q 2 in the foregoing Chapter. b Part II. Ch. vii: To which This 
1 A P, all along refers. 
only 
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only to be poſſible, but alſo to be credible, that what gal 
is objected againſt, may be conſiſtent with Wiſdom * 
Juſtice and Goodneſs, nay may be Inſtances of them; 
and even that the Conſtitution and Government of 2 
Nature, may be perfect in the higheſt poſſible De. 
gree, If Chriſtianity then be a Scheme, and of the % 
like Kind, it is evident, the like Objections againſt 
it, muſt admit of the like Anſwer. And 


I. Chriſtianity is a Scheme, quite beyond our Com. 
prehenſion. The moral Government of God is exer- 
ciſed, by gradually conducting things fo in the Cour: 
of his Providence, that every one at length and upon 
the whole, ſhall receive according to his Deſerts; and 
neither Fraud nor Violence, but Truth and Rigit, 
ſhall finally prevail. Chriſtianity 1s a particular 
Scheme under this general Plan of Providence, and 
a Part of it, conducive to its Completion, with 
regard to Mankind: Conſiſting itſelf alſo of var: 
ous Parts, and a myſterious Occonomy, which ha: 
been carrying on from the Time the World cam 
into its preſent wretched State, and its ſtill carrying 
on, for its Recovery, by a divine Perſon, the Mei 
ſiah; who is to gather together in one, the children 
God, that are ſcatiered abroad,* and eſtabliſh an, 
verlaſting Kingdom, wherein dwelleth Righteouſneſs: 
And in order to it; after various Manifeſtations d 
things, relating to this great and general Scheme oi 
Providence, through a Succeſſion of many Ages. 
(For the Spirit of Chriſt which was in the Prophets 
teſtified beforehand his ſufferings, and the glory tb on, 
ſhould follew. Unto whom it was revealed, bf y, 1, 
not unto themſelves, but unto us they did miniſff fire} 
the things which are now reported unto us by tf of J 
that have preached the Goſpel ; which things ite The 
Angels deſire to look into: © ) —after various Diſpenſat! deed 
ons, looking forward, and preparatory, to this final 


* Job. xi. 52. d 2 Pet. ili. 13 * el Pet. i. Il, 12. 


galvation: 


: @ CHAP. IV. imperfeftly comprebended. 187 
ow Salvation: in the julneſs of {ime, when infinite Wil- 
__ dom thought fit; He, being in the form of God,-—— 
_ made himſelf of no reputation, and took upon him the 
D.. form of a Servant and was made in the likeneſs of 
he BY And being found in faſhion as a man, be bum- 
in bled himſelf, and became obedient to death, even the 
, death of the croſs : Wherefore God alſo hath highly exalt- 
ed him, and given him a name which is above every 
3 Bo : That at the name of Feſus every nee ſhould 
ee. _ of things in heaven, and things in the earth, and 
wn things under the carth And that every tongue ſhould 
Upon Ys that Jeſus Coriſt 70 Lord, to the glory of God 
** 1 Father. 5 Parts likwiſe of this Ozconomy, are 
ok 4 miraculous Miſſion of the Holy Ghoſt, and the or- 
If 17 00 Aſſiſtances of it given to good Men; the in- 
an g ivle Government, which Chriſt at preſent exerci- 
ben cs mw his Church; That which he himſelf refers to 
= Ph ele words, s In my Fathers houſe are many Man- 
* * —1 go 10 prepare a place for you; and his 
Wi uture Return to judge the World in Righteouſneſs, and 
il Py re-eſtabliſh the Kingdom of God. For 
NI. 5 ather judgeth no Man; but hath committed all 
_ h ment unto the Son: That all Men ſhould honour the 
= n, even as they honour theFather." All Power is given 
fuck == him in heaven and in earth.* And be muſt reign, 
- e | wt put all enemies under his Feet, Then cometh 
1 * 8 ” when he ſhall have delivered up the Kingdom 
Age, od, even the Father , when he ſhall have put 
ophets, 2 5 rule, and all Authority and Power, And 
oo: 3 4 1 things ſhall be /bdued unto him, then ſball the 
ba „ 1 be ſuliject unto him that put all things 
"inifl _— im, that God may be all in all. Now little, 
OO 2 need be ſaid to ſhew, that this Syſtem or Scheme 
„ The She, is but imperfectly comprehended by us. 
ofa Þ dees cripture expreſsly aſſerts it to be ſo. And in- 
« final} ed one cannot read a Paſſage relating to this 
hg * FF g Ich. xiv. 22 h Joke v. 22, 23. iMatth. xxviii. 18. 
vation: 
great 
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great Myſtery of Godlineſs," but what immediately 
runs up into ſomething which ſhews us our Ignorance 
in it; as every thing in Nature, ſhews us our Ig. 
norance in the Conſtitution of Nature. And whoe— 
ver will ſeriouſly conſider That Part of the Chriſt. 
an Scheme, which 1s revealed in Scripture, will find 
ſo much more unrevealed, as will convince him, that 


to all the Purpoles of judging and objecting, we 


know as little of it, as of the Conſtitution of Nature, 
Our Ignorance, therefore, is as much an Anſwer t 
our Objections again the Perfection of one, as again: 
the Perfection of the other. 


IT. It is obvious too, that in the Chriſtian Dil. 
penſation, as much as in the natural Scheme of things, 
Means are made uſe of to accompliſn Ends. And 
the Obſervation of this, furniſhes us with the 
ſame Anſwer, to Objections againſt the Perfection 
of Chriſtianity, as to Objections, of the like Kind, 
againſt the Conſtitution of Nature. It ſhews the 
Credibility, that the things Objected againſt, hoy 
Fooliſh ® ſoever they appear to Men, may be the ve. 
ry beſt Means of accompliſhing the very beft Ends: 
And that their appearing Fooliſineſs is no Preſumption 
againſt this, in a Scheme lo greatly beyond our Com. 
prehenſion. o But, | 


III. The Credibility, that the Chriſtian Diſpenſu- 
tion may have been, all along, carried on by gene. 
ral Laws, r no leſs than the Courſe of Nature, may 
require to be more diſtinctly made out. Conſider then, 
upon what Ground it is we ſay, that the whole 
common Courſe of Nature is carried on according 
to general foreordained Laws. We know indeed 
ſeveral of the general Laws of Matter; and a great 


Part of the natural Behaviour of Living Agents, 5Þþ 
reduceable to general Laws, But we know in a 
Manner nothing, by what Laws, Storms and Tem- 

Tim. üi. 16. mp. 122, &e. n 1 Cor. i. o p. 126 pp. 128, 


pells, | 
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| peſts, Earthquakes, Famine, Peſtilence, become the 
utcly Jaſtruments of Deſtruction to Mankind. And the 
ance WW Laws, by which, Perſons born into the World at ſuch 
Ig. a Time and Place, are of ſuch Capacities, Genius's, 
10-W Temper ; the Laws, by which, Thoughts come into 
ritt- WW our Mind in a Multitude of Caſes ; and innumerable 


Had BY things happen, upon which, the Affairs and the State 
that of the World, depend; theſe Laws are ſo wholly 
e unknown to us, that we call the Events which come 
cure. to paſs by them, accidental: though all reaſonable 
ro Men know certainly, that there cannot, in Reality, 
Zan: WP be any ſuch thing as Chance; and conclude, that the 
things which have this Appearance, are the Reſuit of 
„general Laws, and are reſolveable into them. It is then, 
Dit but an exceeding little Way, and in but a very few 
hingz Reſpects, that we can trace up the natural Courle of 
And things before us, to general Laws. And it is only 
1 OB kom Analogy, that we conclude, the Whole of it to 
ecu be capable of being reduced into them; only from our 
Kind, ſeeing, that Part is ſo. It is from our finding, that 
vs tie the Courſe of Nature in ſome reſpects and ſo far, goes 
„ bY on by general Laws, that we conclude this of the Whole. 
the vc And if That be a Juſt Ground for ſuch a Concluſion, 
Ends: N it is a juſt Ground alſo, if not to conclude, yet to ap- 
MPH" WF prehend, to render it ſuppoſeable and credible, which 
Coms ſufficient for anſwering Objections, that God's mi- 
raculous Interpolitions may have been, all along in like 
manner by general Laws of Wiſdom. Thus, that mi- 
ſpenſe raculous Powers ſhould be exerted, at ſuch Times, 
Sens. upon ſuch Occaſions, in ſuch Degrees and Manners, 
, 1) Wand with regard to ſuch Perſons, rather than Others; 
er then, that the Affairs of the World, being permitted to go 
whole on in their natural Courſe ſo far, ſhould, juſt at ſuch 
cord a Point, have a new Direction given them by miracu- 
indeed Wow Interpoſitions ; that theſe Interpoſitions ſhould be 
a great exactly in ſuch Degrees and Reſpects only; all this 
ents, may have been by general Laws: Unknown indeed to 
in 4 us: but no more unknown, than the Laws from whence 
| 12 it is, that Some die as ſoon as they are born, and 
pe *D 


Others 


peſts, | 
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Others live to extream Old. age; that One Man is fo ſy. 
perior to Another in Underſtanding ; with innumera- 
ble more things : which, as was before obſerved, we 
cannot reduce to any Laws or Rules at all, though it 
is taken for granted, they are as much reduceable to 
general ones, as Gravitation. Now, if the revealed 
Diſpenſations of Providence, and miraculous Interpo- 
ſitions, be by general Laws, as well as God's ordina- 
ry Government in the Courſe of Nature, made known 
by Reaſon and Experience; there is no more Reaſon 
to expect, that every Exigence as it ariſes, ſhould be 
provided for by theſe general Laws of miraculous In. 
terpoſitions, than that every Exigence in Nature ſhould, 
by the general Laws of Nature. Yet there might be 
wile and good Reaſons, that miraculous Interpoſitions 
ſhould be by general Laws ; and that theſe Law 
ſhould not be broken in upon, or deviated from, by 
other Miracles. 


Upon the whole then; The Appearance of Defici: 
encies and Irregularities in Nature, is owing to its be- 
ing a Scheme, but in part made known, and of ſuch 
a certain particular Kind in other Reſpects. Now we 
ſee no more Reaſon, why the Frame and Courſe d 
Nature ſhould be ſuch a Scheme, than why Chriſt ani. 
ty ſhould. And that the former is ſuch a Scheme, ren. 
ders it credible, that the latter, upon Suppoſition ol 
its Ttuth, may be ſo too. And as it is manifeſt, that 
Chriſtianity is a Scheme, revealed but in part, anda 
Scheme in which, Means are made uſe of to accom- 
pliſh Ends; like to That of Nature: So the Credibi- 
lity, that it may have been all along carried on by ge- 
ral Laws, no leſs than the Courſe of Nature, has been 
diſtinctly proved. And from all this, it is beforchand, 
credible that there might, I think probable that there 
would, be the like Appearance of Deficiencies and I 
regularities in Chriſtianity as in Nature i. e. that Chril- 
tianity would be liable to the like Objections, as the 


Frame of Nature. And theſe Objections are anſwer 
El, 
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o ſu. Ned, by the Obſervation of thoſe things in Chriſtianity; 
\era}. as the like Objections againſt che Frame of Nature, are 
we anſwered by the like Obſervations concerning the 
oh it of Nature. 


le to | 
ealed i H E Objections againſt Chriſtianity, conſidered 
erpo- as a Matter of Fact, 4 having, in general, been 


dina- Wi obviated in the preceeding Chapter; and the 
nown ame, conſidered as made againſt the Wiſdom and 
eaſon W Goodneſs of it, having been obviaced in this: the 
Id be Wrext thing, according to the Method propoſed, is to 
s In. ſhew, that the principal Ohjections, in particular, a- 
ould, WW gainſt Chriſtianity, may be anſwered, by particular 
ht be and full Analogies in Nature. And as one of them is 
1tions WF made againſt the whole Scheme of it together, as juſt 
Laws row deſcribed, I chuſe to conſider it here, rather than 
n, hin a diſtirct Chapter by itſelf, The thing objected 
againſt this Scheme of the Goſpel, is, that it ſeems 
* to. ſuppoſe, God was reduced to the Necæſſity of a 
“long Series of intricate Means, in order to accom- 
F* pliſh his Ends; the Recovery and Salvation of the 
„ World: In like Sort as Men, for want of Under- 
* ſtanding or Power, not being able to come at their 
Ends directly, are forced to go round about Ways, 
and make uſe of many perplext Contrivarces to ar- 
rive at them.“ Now every thing which we ſee, 
news the Folly of This, conſidered! as an ObjeRion 
againſt the Truth of Chriſtianity. For, according to 
our Manner of Co-c-ption, God makes Uſe of Variety 
of Means, what we often think tedious ones, in the na- 
tural Courſe of Providence, for the Accompliſhment 
pf all his Ends. Indeed it is certain, ther is ſome- 
What in this Matter quite beyond our Comprehenſion: 
But the Myſtery is as great in Nature as in Chriſtiani- 
ty, We know what we ourſelves aim at, as final 
Ends; and what Courſes we take, merely as Means 
onducing to thoſe Ends, But we are greatly igno- 
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rant, how far things are conſidered by the Au. 
thor of Nature, under the ſingle Notion of Means and 
Ends: fo as that it may be ſaid, This is merely an 
End, and That merely Means, in His Regard. And 
whether there be not, ſome peculiar Abſurdity in our 
very Manner of Conception, concerning this Marte: 
ſomewhat contradictory ariſing from our extream) 
imperfect Views of things; it is impoſſible to fay, 
However, thus much is maniteſt, that the whole natu- 
ral World and Government of it, is a Scheme or Syl- 
tem, not a fixt but a progreſſive one ; a Scheme in 
which, the Operation of various Means takes up 
great Length of Time, before the Ends they tend to, 
can be attained. The Change of Seaſons, the Rip«n- 
ing the Fruits of the Earth, the very Hiſtory of 3 
Flower, is an Inſtance of this: And ſo is human Life. 
Thus vegetable Bodies, and thoſe of Animals, though 
poſſibly formed at once, yet grow up, by Degrees, to: 
mature State, And thus rational Agents, who animate 
theſe latter Bodies, are naturally directed to form, each 
his own Manners and Character, by the gradual gain. 
ing of Kiowledge and Experience, and by a long 
Courſe of Action. Our Exiſtence is not only fuc- 
ceſſive, as it muſt be of Neceſſity; but one State 
of our Life and Being, is appointed by God, to be 


a Preparation for Another, and That the Means d 


attaining to another ſucceeding one : Infancy to Child- 
hood; Childhood to Youth ; Youth to mature Age. 
Men are impatient and for precipitating things : but 
the Author of Nature appears deliberate throughout 


his Operations; accompliſhing his natural Ends, by 
ſlow ſucceſſive Steps. And there is a Plan of thing 
beforehand laid out, which from the Nature of it, 
requires various Syſtems of Means, as well as Length 


of Time, 1n order to the carrying on its ſeveral Parts 
into Execution, Thus, in the daily Courſe of ma- 
tural Providence, God operates in the very ſame 
Manner, as in the Diſpenſation of Chriſtianity ; mak- 
ing one thing ſubſervient to another, This to one 
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what farther, and ſo on through a progreſſive Series 
of Means, which extend, both backward and forward, 
beyond our outmoſt View, Of this Manner of Ope- 


ration, every thing which we ſee in the Courſe of Na- 


ure, is as much an Inſtance, as any Part of | 
ure, i | ; of the 
Chriſtian Diſpenſation; | F 
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Of the particular Syſtem of Chriſtianity ; ti 
Appointment of a Mediator, and the Redempti 
of the World by him, 


HERE is not, I think, any thing relating 

Chriſtianity, which has been more objected Wc 
gainſt, than the Mediation of Chriſt, in ſome or oth 
of its Parts, Yet upon thorough Conſideration, the 
ſeems nothing lels juſtly liable to it. For, 


I. The whole Analogy of Nature removes all iu 
gined Preſumption againſt the general Notion of 
Mediator between God and Man. For we find all lv 
ing Creatures are brought into the World, and ti eg 

Life in I»fancy is preſerved, by the Inſtrumentality 
Others: And every Satisfaction of it, ſome way or 
ther, is beſtowed by the like Means. So that the 
ſible Government which God exerciſes over the Worll 
is by the Inſtrumentality and Mediation of Orhe 
And how far his inviſible Government be or be not © 
& is impoſſible to determine at all by Reaſon. And ti 
Suppoſition, that Part of it is ſo, appears, to ſay ti 
leaſt, altogether as credible, as the contrary. The! 
is then no Sort of Objection from the Light of N. 
ture, againſt the general Notion of a Mediator betwet! 
God and Man, conſidered as a Doctrine of Chriſtian 
ty, or as an Appointment in this Diſpenſation : {in 
we find by Expcrience, that God does appoint Med 
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Of the particular Syſtem of Chriſtianity ; ti 


Appointment of a Mediator, and the Redempti 


of the World by him, 


HERE is not, I think, any thing relating 
Chriſtianity, which has been more objected; 
gainſt, than the Mediation of Chriſt, in ſome or oth: 


of its Parts. Yet upon thorough Conſideration, tic 


ſeems nothing leſs juſtly liable to it. For, 


I. The whole Analogy of Nature removes all im 


gined Preſumption againſt the general Notion ol 
Mediator between God and Man.“ For we find all is 
ing Creatures are brought into the World, and thi 
Lite in fancy is preſerved, by the Inſtrumentality 
Others: And every Satisfaction of it, ſome way or( 
ther, is beſtowed by the like Means. So that then 
ſible Government which God exerciſes over the Worll 
is by the Inſtrumentality and Mediation of Oche 
And how far his inviſible Government be or be not | 
& is impoſſible to determine at all by Reaſon. Andi 
Suppoſition, that Part of it is ſo, appears, to faytl 
leaſt, altogether as credible, as the contrary. Tie 


is then no Sort of Objection from the Light of Ni 


ture, againſt the general Notion of a Mediator betwet 


God and Man, conſidered as a Doctrine of Chriſtian 


ty, or as an Appointment in this Diſpenſation: ſind 
we find by Experience, that God does appoint Med 
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tors to be the Inftruments of Good and Exil to us; 
the Inſtruments of his Juſtice and his Mercy. And the 
i bjection here referred to, is not urged, againſt Me- 
lation in that high eminent and peculiar Senſe, in 
Which Chriſt is our Mediator; but abſolute] y againft 
the whole Notion itſelf of a Mediator at all, 


II. As it is ſuppoſed, fo it is here to be diſtinctly 
nentioned that the World is under the proper moral 
overnment of God, or in a State of Religion, before 
Fe can enter into Conſideration of the revealed Doct- 
pne, concerning the Redemption of it by Chriſt. 
low the divine moral Government which Religion 
Faches us, implies, that the Con ſcquence of Vice mall 
k Miſery in ſome future State, by the righteous 
judgment of God. That fuch conſequent Puniſhment 
dall take Effect by His Appointment, is neceſſarily 
Implied. But, as it is not in any ſort to be ſuppoſed, 
at we are made acquainted with all the Ends or 
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all inWcaſons, for which it is fit future Puniſhments ſhould 
ion of We inflicted, or why God has appointed ſuch and ſuch 
J all l{Wnſequent Miſery ſhould follow Vice; and as we are 
nd the ogether in the dark, how or in what Manner, it 
atality Mall follow, by what immedgate Occaſions, or by the 
vay or trumentality of what Means; there is no Abſurdity 
t the ſuppoſing, it may follow in a Way analogous to 
» WorlWiat, in which many Miferies follow fuch and ſuch 


ourſes of Action at preſent, Poverty, Sic kneſs, In- 
my, untimely Death by Diſeaſes, Death from the 


" Othe 


e not i 


Andi hands of civil Juſtice. There is no Abſurdity in ſup- 
0 ſay tiling future Puiſhment may follow Wickedneſs, of 
„ TheWourle, as we fpeak, or in the Way of natural Con- 


t of Muence; from God's original} Conſtitution of the 
- betweW'orld ; from the Nature He has given us, and from 
hriſtia We Condition in which He places us: Or in a like 
on: ſinq anner, as a Perſon raſhly trifling upon a Precipice, 
1 the way of natural Conſequence, falls down ; in the 
ay of natural Conſequence breaks his Limbs, ſuppoſe; 
q 8 natural Conſequence of this, without Help, 
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Some good Men may perhaps be offended, wit 
hearing it ſpoken of as a ſuppoſeable thing, that th 
future Puniſhments of Wickedneſs, may be in the wy 
of natural Conſequence z us if this were taking g 
Execution of Juſtice out of the Hands of God, a 
giving it to Nature, But they ſhould remembe 


that when things come to pais according to the Cou Fr 
of Nature, this docs not hinder them from being H Hurſe 
Doing, who is the God of Nature: And that vi cur 
Scripture aſcribes thoſe Puniſhments to divine Juſt ſs is 
which are known to be natural; and which muſt the 
called ſo, when diſtinguiſhed from God's Working buen: 
a miraculous Manner. But after all, this Suppoſii rec 
or rather this way of ſpeaking, is here made ule Mere n 
only by way of Illuſtration of the Subject before viMlſirio! 
For, ſince it muſt be admitted, that the future HM Nx 
niſhment of Wickedneſs, is not a Matter of arbiti let, 
Appointment, but of Reaſon, Equity and Juſtice; Wa g 
comes, for ought I ſce, to the fame thing, whether Wnſeg 
is ſuppoſed to be inflicted in a Way analogous, Wl the 
That, in which the temporal Puniſhments of ir F 
and Folly, are in flicted, or in any other Way. Mies: 
were there any Difference, it is juſt, in the preiion « 
Caſe, to make this Suppoſition, plainly not an incſtity 
dible one; that the future Puniſhment may fo eſcen 
Wickedneſs in the way of natural Conſequence, or er, 
cording to ſome general Laws of Government have 
ready eſtabliſhed in the Univerſe, an I 
ther 
III. Upon this Suppoſition, or even without it, Wet r 
may obſerve ſomewhat, much to the preſent Purp0W con 
in the Conſtitution of Nature or Appointments Wy anc 
Providence; the Proviſion which is made, that Wal E, 
the bad natural Conſequences of Mens Ackions, ſho or C 
not always actually follow: Or that ſuch bad ConWerld ; 
quences, as, according to the ſettled Courſe of thinWeener 
would inevitably have followed if not prevenWurſe 
Gould, in certain Degrees, be prevented. We Mon, 
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t preſumptuouſly to imagine, that the World might 
ve been ſo conſtituted, as that there would not 
ve been any ſuch thing as Miſery or Evil. On the 
Intrary we find the Author of Nature permits it: But 
n he has provided Reliefs, and, in many Caſes, 
rfect Remedies for it, after ſome Pains and Difficul- 
s; Reliefs and Remedies even {or That Evil, which is 
> Fruit of our own Mitconduct, and which, in the 
urſe of Nature, would have continued, and ended 
our Deſtruction, but for juch Remedies. And 
sis an Inſtance both of Severity and of Indulgence 
the Conſtitution of Nature. Thus all the bad Con- 
Euences, now mentioned, of a Man's trifling upon 
Precipice, might be prevented. And though all 
Fre not, yet ſome of them might, by proper Inter- 
tion, if not rejected; by Another's coming to the 
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Ire n Man's Relief, with his own laying hold on that 
bitt let, in ſuch Sort as the Caſe required, Perſons may 
Lice ; a great deal themſelves towards preventing the bad 
(ether Wbaſequences of their Follies; and more may be done 


OUs, 


Wl themſclves, together with the Aſſiſtance of others 
of V. 


ir Fellow Creatures: Which Aſſiſtance Nature re- 


Wees and prompts us to. This is the general Conſti- 

precon of the World. Now ſuppoſe it had been fo 
in inctituted, that after ſuch Actions were done, as were 
folg een naturally to draw after them Miſery to the 


e, Or 
ment 


per, it ſhould have been no more in human Power 
have prevented That naturally conſequent Miſery, 
an Inſtance, than it is, in all; no one can ſay, 
ether ſuch a more ſevere Conſtitution of things, 


ut it, Neht not yet have been really good. But, that on 
Purpoß contrary, Proviſion is made by Nature, that we 
ment Wy and do, to ſo great Degree, prevent the bad na- 
that Wil Effects of our Follies; this may be called Mer- 


s, ſholl 
id Col 
of thin? 


or Compaſſion in the original Conſtitution of the 
orld ; Compaſſion, as diſtinguiſhed from Goodneſs 


"revent 


We 


urſe of things affording us Inſtances of ſuch Com- 
jon, it would be according to the Analogy of Na- 
e, to hope, that, however ruinous the natural Con- 


O 3 ſequences 


general. And, the whole known Conſtitution and 
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ſequences of Vice might be, from the general Laws 


God's Government over the Univerſe ; yet Proviſin 
might be made, poſſibly might have been original 
made, for preventing thoſe ruinous Conſequences fron 
mevitably following: at Icaft from following univerſi 


ly and in all Caſes. 


Many, I am ſenſible, will wonder at finding ti 


made a Queſtion, or ſpoken of as in any Dc:gril 


doubtful. The Generality of Mankind are ſo far fron 
having that awful Senſe of things, which the preſa 
State of Vice and Miſery and Darkneſs, ſeems t 
make but reaſonable, that they have ſcarce any Appr 
henſion or Thought at all about this Matter, any war 
and ſome ſcrious Perſons may have ſpoken unady! 
edly concerning it. But let us obſerve, what we a 
perience to be, and what, from the very Confſtituti 
of Nature, cannot but be, the Conſequences of im 
gular and diſorderly Behaviour; even of ſuch Rafſhne 
Wiltulneſs, Neglects, as we ſcarce call vitious. Not 
it is natural to apprehend, that the bad Conſequend 
of irregularity will be greater, in Proportion as the! 
regularity is ſo. And there is no Compariſon bervwe: 
theſe Irregularities, and the greater Inſtances of Vis 
or a diſſolute profligate Diſregard to all Religion; 
there be any thing at all in Religion. For conſic 
what it is for Creatures, moral Agents, preſunpmuoi 
ly to introduce that Confuſion and Miſery into ! 
Kingdom of God, which Mankind have in Fact! 
troduced; to blaſpheme the Sovereign Lord of # 
to contemn his Authority; to be injurious, to the V 
gree they are, to their Fellow-Creatures, the Creatu 
of God. Add that the Effects of Vice in the prelt 
World, are often extrezm Miſery, irretrievable Rul 
and even Death. And upon putting all this rogetir 
It will appear, that as no one can fay, in what Deg 
fatal, the unprevented Conſequences of Vice may 
according to the general Rule of divine Governmes 
fo it is by no means intuitively certain, how 1. ein 
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forced to be beholden to the Aſſiſtance of Others, u ner 
on ſeveral Accounts, and in different Ways; Aſi hea 
ance which they would have had no Occaſion for, hui ing 


it not been for their Miſconduct, but which, in the di, to 
advantageous Condition they have reduced themſfelve 
to, is abſolutely neceſſary to their Recovery, and RM 
tricving their Affairs. Now ſince this is our Caſe, , La 
ſicering ourſelves merely as Inhabitants of this Wor /] vi 
and as having a temporal Intereſt in it under the nau ni 
ral Government of God, which however has a greg ha! 
deal moral in it; Why is it not ſuppoſeable, that ti lov 
may be our Caſe alſo, in our more important Capacſ to 
ty, as under His perfect moral Government, and har 
ing a more general and future Intereſt depending; | 
we have miſbchaved in this higher Capacity, and re it 
dered ourlelves obnoxious to tie future Puniſhment ev: 
which God has annext to Vice; it is plainly crecib:W of 
that bchavipg well tor the 'Time to come, may be- qu 
not uſeleis; God forbid but wholly inſufficc as 
alone and of itſelf, to prevent that Puniſhment, Gr 
put us in the Condition, which we ſhould have be no 
in, had we preſerved our Innocence. to 
4 | I ve 
And though we ought to reaſon with all Rev di: 
rence, whenever we reaſon concerning the divine C Ef 
duct; yet it may be added, that it is clearly conti wi 
Ty to all our Notions of Government, as well as Ge 
What is, in Fact, the general Conſtitution of Natur th: 
to ſuppoſe that Doing well for the future, ſhould i fat 
all Cafes, prevent all the judicial bad Conſcquere dic 
of having done Evil, pr all the Puniſhment annext 1 the 
Diſobedience: And we have manifeſtiy nothing fte me 
whence to determine, in what Degree and in v, ex 
Caſes, Reformation would prevert this Puniſhmeſ na 
even ſuppoſirg that it would in ſome. And though G. 
the Efficacy of Repentance itſelf alone, to prev thi 
what Mankind had rendred chemſelves obnoxious ¶ tic 
and recover what they had forfeited, is now inſiſq ye 


upon, in Oppoſition to Chriſtianity yet, by the g 
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| neral Prevalence of propitiatory Sacrifices over the 
| heathen World, this Notion, of Repentance alone be- 


ing ſufficient to expiate Guilt, appears to be contrary 


| to the general Senſe of Mankind, 


Upon the whole then, had the Laws, the general 


| Laws of God's Government been permitted to operate, 


without any Interpoſition in our Behalf, the future Pu- 
niſhment, for ought we know to the contrary, or 
have any Reaſon to think, muſt inevitably have fol- 


| lowed, notwithſtanding any thing we could have done 


to prevent it. Now, 


V. In this Darkneſs, or this Light of Nature, call 


| it which you pleaſe, Revelation comes in; confirms 


every doubting Fear, which could enter into the Heart 


of Man, concerning the future unprevented Conſe- 


quence of Wickedneſs; ſuppoſes the World to be in 


| a State of Ruin, a Suppoſition which ſeems the very 
| Ground of the Chriſtian Diſpenſation, and which, if 
not proveable by Reaſon, yet is in no wife contrary 


to it; teaches us too, that the Rules of divine Go- 
ernment are ſuch, as not to admit of Pardon, imme- 


| diately an directly upon Repentance, or by the ſole 


Efficacy of it: But then teaches at the ſame Time, 


| what Nature might juſtly have hoped, that the moral 


Government of the Univerſe was not ſo rigid, but 
that there was Room for an Interpoſition, to avert the 
fatal Conſequences of Vice; that, by this Means, it 
did admit of Pardon. Revelation reaches us, that 
the unknown Laws of God's more general Govern- 
ment, no leſs than the particular Laws by which, we 
experience he governs us at preſent, are compaſſio- 
nate, as well as good in the more general Notion of 
Goodneſs: And that he had mercitully provided, that 
there ſhould be an Interpoſition to prevent the Deſtruc- 
tion of human Kind; whatever that Deſtruction unpre- 
yented would have been, God ſo loved the World, 


7 * chat 
* 
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that he gave his only begotten Son, that whoſoever be. 
lieveth, not to be ſure, in a ſpeculative, but in a prac- 
tical Senfe, that whoſoever believeth in him, ſhould not 
periſh.< In the ſame way of Goodneſs, as he affords 
Men the friendly Aſſiſtance of their Fellow-Creatures, 
when, without it, their temporal Ruin would be the 
certain Conſequence of their Follies ; in the ſame way 
of Goodneſs, though in a tranſcendent and infinitely 
higher Degree. And the Son of God loved us and gave 
bimſelf for us, with a Love, which he himſelf com- 
pares to That of human Friendſhip ; though in this 
Caſe, all Compariſons muſt fall infinitely ſhort of the 
thing intended to be illuſtrated by them. He inter- 
poſed in ſuch a Manner, as was neceſſary and effet 
tual to prevent that Execution of Juſtice upon Sinners, 
which God had appointed ſhould otherwiſe have 
been executed upon them : Or in ſuch a Manner, as to 
prevent That Puniſhment from actually following, 
which, according to the general Laws of divine Go- 
vernment, mult have followed the Sins of the World, 
had it not been for ſuch Interpoſition. 4 


If any thing here faid, ſhould appear, upon firſt 
Thought, inconſiſtent with divine Goodneſs; a ſecond, 
I am perſuaded, will intirely remove that Appearance. 


; c Joh. iii. 16. 

d It cannot, I ſuppoſe, be imagined, even by the moſt curſory Reader, that it 
is, in any Sort, affirmed or implied in any thing ſaid in this Chapter, that none 
can have the Benefit of the general Redemption, but ſuch as have the Advantage 
of being made acquainted with it, in the preſent Life. But it may de needful to 
mention, that ſeveral Queſtions, which have been, brought into the Subject before 
us, and determined, are not in the leaft entered into here : Queſtions which have 
been, I fear, raſhly determined, and perhaps with equal Raſhneſs contrary Ways. 
For Inftance Whether God could have ſaved the World by other Means than the 
Death of. Chriſt, conſiſtently with the general Laws of his Government. And 
had not Chriſt come into the World, What would have been the future Condition 
of the better Sort of Men ; thoſe juſt Perſons over the Face of the Earth, for 
whom, Manaſſe in his Prayer aſſerts Repentance was not appointed. The Mean- 
ing of the firſt of theſe —_— is greatly ambiguous. And neither of them can 
properly be anſwered, without going upon That infinitely abſurd ſuppoſition, 
that we know the whole of the Caſe. And perhaps the very Inquiry, ⁊bbar v 
dave followed if God bad not done as be has, may have in it, ſome very great Im- 
propriety ; and ought not to be carried on any farther, than is neceſſary to help 
our partial and inadequate Conceptions of things 
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For were we to ſuppoſe, the Conſtitution of things 


to be ſuch, as that the whole Creation muſt have pe- 
| riſhed, had it not been for ſome what, which God had 


appointed ſhould be, in order to prevent that Ruin; 
even this Suppoſition would not be inconſiſtent, in 
any Degree, with the moſt abſolutely perfect Good- 


| neſs. But ſtill it may be thought, that this whole 


Manner of treating the Subje& before us, ſuppoſes 
Mankind to be naturally in a very ftrange State. 
And truly ſo it does. But it is not Chriſtianity, which 
has put us into this State, Whoever will conſider the 
Manifold Miſeries, and the extream Wickedneſs of 
the World: the Wrongneſſes within themſelves which 
the beſt complain of, and endeavour to amend ;; 
but that the Generality grow more profligate and 
corrupt with Age: that heathen Moraliſts thought the 
preſent State to be a State of Puniſhment : to all which 
might be added, that the Earth our Habitation has 
the Appearances of being a Ruin whoever, I 
fay, will conſider all theſe, and ſome other obvious 
things, will think, he has little Reaſon to object againſt 
the Scripture Account, that Mankind is in a State of 
Degradation; againſt this being the Fact: how diffi- 
cult ſoever he may think it to account for, or even 
to form a diſtin&t Conception of the Occaſions and 
Circumſtances of it. And that the Crime of our firſt 
Parents was the Occaſion of our being placed in a 


more diſadvantageous Condition, is a thing through- 


out and particularly analogous to what we lee, in the 
daily Courſe of natural Providence; as the Recove- 


ry of the World by the Interpoſition of Chriſt has 
been ſhewn to be ſo in general. 


VI. The particular Manner in which Chriſt in- 
terpoſed in the Redemption of the World, the Sa- 
tisfaction or Atonement which he made for the Sins 
of it; Or his Office as Mediator, in the largeſt Senſe 


| between God aud Man, is thus repreſented to us 1 
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the Scripture. He is the light of the World; e the 
Revealer of the Will of God in the moſt eminent Senſe. 
He is a propitiatory Sacrifice; the Lamb of Ged : 
* and, as he voluntarily offered himſelf, he is {tiled 
our High-prieſt. n And, which ſeems of peculiar 
Weight, he 1s deſcribed beforchand in the Old Tel- 
tament, under the ſame Character, and as a Sacri- 
fice to expiate Sin. And whereas it 1s objected, that 
all this is merely by way of Alluſion to the Sacrifices 
of the Moſaick Law, the Appoſtle on the contrary 
affirms, that the Law was a ſhadow of good things 
10 come, and not the very image of the things: k and 
that tbe Prieſts that offer gifts according to the Law 
—ſerve unto he example and ſhadow of heavenly 
things, as Moſes was admoniſhed of God, when he 
was about to mate the tabernacle. Tor ſee, ſaith he, 
that theu make all things according to the palterii 
ſhewed to thee in the Mount i. e. the levitical Prieſt- 
hood was a ſh:dow of the Prieſthood of Chriſt, in 
like manner as the Tabernacle made by Moſes, was 
according to that ſhewed him in the Mount, The 
Prieſthood of Chriſt, and the Tabernacle in the Mount 
were the Originals: of the former of which, the le- 
vitical Prieſthood was a Type; and of the Latter, 
the Tabernacle made by Maſes was a Copy. The 
Doctrine of this Epiſtle 805 plainly is, that the le- 
gal Sacrifices were Alluſions to the great and final 
Atonement, to be made by the Blood of Chriſt, 
and not that This was an Alluſion to Thoſe. Nor 
can any thing be more expreſs and determinate than 
the following Paſſage, 1: is not poſſible that the blood 
of bulls and of goats ſhould take away Sin. Where- 
fore when he cometh into the World, he ſaith, Sacri- 
fice and offering, i. e. of bulls and of goats, thou 
wouldſt not, but a body haſt thou prepared me — 


. i. and Ch. viii. 12. f Rom. iii. 2 5. and v. 11. 1 Joh. ii. 2. 


att. xxvi. 28. g ſoh. i. 29, 36. and throughout the Revelation. 
h Throughout the Epiſtie to the Hebrews i Iſai. Iii. Dans ix. 24. 


Pl. gx. k Heb. x. 1. wi. 4, 5» 


. 19 
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Lo I come to do thy will O Goum————By which will 
we are ſunctiſied, through the offering of the body of 
Feſus Chrift once for ail." And to add one Paſſize 
more of the like Kind: Chriſt was once offered to 
bear the Sins of many; and unto them that look for 


bim ſhall. he aprear the ſecond time, without Sin ; 


without Sin, 1. e. without bearing Sin as he did at 
his firſt coming, by being an offering for it, with- 
out having our ixiguities again laid upon him, with- 
out being any more a Sin-offering :!———:xto them 
that look for him ſhall he appear the ſecond time, with- 
out fin, unto ſalvation. u Nor do the inſpired 
Writers at all confine themſelves to this Manner of 
fpeaking concerning the Satictaftion of Chriſt, but 
declare an Efficacy in what he did and ſuffered for 
us, additional to and beyond mere Inſtruction Ex- 


* ample and Government, in great Variety of Expreſ- 


fion : That Feſus ſhould die for that nation, the Jews: 
And not for that nation only, but that alſo, plainly 
by the Efficacy of his Death, he ſhould gather toge- 
ther in one, the Children of God, that were ſcattered 
abroad : That he ſuffered for ſins, the juſt for the 
unjuſt :* That he gave his Life, himſelf, a ranſom : 4 
That wwe are bought, bought with a price: That be re- 
deemed us with his Blood; redeemed us from the curſe of the 
law being made a courſe for us: That he is our Advo- 
cate and Interceſſor : That he was made perfect, or 
conſummate, through ſufferings : and being thus made 
perfect, that he became the Author of ſalvation : * That 
Cod was in Chriſt reconciling the world to himſelf; 
not imputing their treſpaſſes unto them : And laſtly, 
that /brough death he deſtroyed him that had the Power 
of death.“ Chriſt having thus humbled himſelf, and 
become obedient to death, even the death of the croſs. 


m Heb. x. 4, 5,9, 10. nix. 28. o Joh. Xi. 51, 52. p 1 Pet. iii. 18. 

q Matth. xx. 28. Mark x. 45. 1 Tim. ii. 6. r 2 Pet. ii. 1. Rev. Xiv. 4. 

I Cor. vi. 20. f 1 Pet. i. 19. Rev. v. 9. Gal. iii. 13. t1 ſoh. ii. 1. Heb. 

vii. 25. & ii. 10. & v. 9. u 2 Cor. v. 19. Rom. v. 10. Eph. ii. 16. W Hebs 
u. 14. See alſo a remarkable Paſſage in the Book of Job, ch. xxxili. ver. 24+ 


Cod 
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God alſo hath bighly exalted him, and given him ; 
name which is above every name : hath given all thing; i 
into his hands : hath committed all judgment unto him ; V 
that all men ſhould honour the Son, even as they honour Ml ſt. 
the Father.* For, worthy is the Lamb that wa; 
ſlain, to receive power, and riches, and wiſdom, and E 
ſtrength, and honour, and glory, and bleſſing. And hi 
every creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, 


heard J, ſaying, bleſſing, and honour, and glory Di 


and power be. -u the Lamb for ever and | #11 
ever. ] #7 
fell 


Theſe Paſſages of Scripture ſeem to comprehend i 9 
and expreſs the chief Parts of Chriſt's Office, as Me. Ver 
diator between God and Man, ſo far, I mean, 3 tte 
the Nature of this his Office is revealed; and it is uſu and 
ally treated of by Divines under three Heads. 


Firſt, He was, by way of Eminence, The Pro- 
phet; That Prophet that ſhould come into the worid; 
to declare the divine will. He publiſhed anew the 


Law of Nature, which Men had corrupted, and tie. A 
very Knowledge of which, to ſome Degree, was lot Obe 
among them. He taught Mankind; taught us au- ng 
thoritatively, to live ſoberly righteouſly and godly in 1 


this preſent World, in Expectation of the future 
Judgment of God. He confirmed the Truth o 
this moral Syſtem of Nature, and gave us addition 
Evidence of it; the Evidence of Teſtimony. He 
diſtinctly revealed; the Manner in which God would 
be worſhiped, the Efficacy of Repentance, and 
the Rewards and Puniſhments of a future Life. 
Thus he was a Prophet in a Senſe, in which ne 
other ever was. To which is to be added, that be 
| ot us a perfect Example, that we ſhould follow i 
eps. 


1 Phil. ii 8, 9. Joh. iu. 35 Ch. v. 22, 27» 7 Rev. V. 12, 13% 27 Jt 
Vis 14s 2p. 144, 145+ 
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Secondly, He has a Kingdom, which is not of this 


| World. He founded a Church to be to Mankind à 


ſtanding Memorial of Religion, and Invitation to it; 
which he promiſed to be with always, even to the 
End. He exerciſes an inviſible Government over it 
himſelf, and by his Spirit: over that Part of it, 
which is militant here on Earth, a Government of 
Diſcipline, for the perfecting of the ſaints, for the edi- 

fying his body : till we all come in the unity of the faith 

and of the Knowledge of the Son of God, unto a per- 

fell man, unto the meaſure of the ſtature of the fullneſs 

of Chriſt." Of this Church, all Perſons ſcattered o- 

ver the World, who live in Obedience to his Laws 

are Members. For theſe he is gone to prepare a Place 

and will come again to receive them unto himſelf, 

that where he is, there they may be alſo; and reign 

with him for ever and ever; b and likewiſe vo take ven- 

geance on them that know not God, and obey not bis 

Goſpel. 


Againſt theſe Parts of Chriſt's Office, I find no 
Objections, but what are fully obviated in the Begin- 
ung of this Chapter. 


Laſtly, Chriſt offered himſelf a propitiatory Sa- 
tifice, and made Atonement for the Sins of the 
World: Which is mentioned laſt, in regard to what 
objected againſt it. Sacrifices of Expiation were 
ommanded the Jews, and obtained amongſt moſt 
ther Nations, from Tradition, whoſe Original pro- 


{Webly was Revelation. And they were continually 


tpeated, both occaſionally, and at the Returns of 


FWated Times; and made up great Part of the Exter- 
al Religion of Mankind. But now once in the end 


the world Chriſt appeared to put away Sin by the Sa- 


a Eph. iv. 12, 13. b Joh. Liv. 27 3 Rev. Als 15 Ch. il. 21. 
8 2 Theld. i. L. 


criſice 


; 
| 


ture has explained it. We ſeem to be very much i 
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crifice of himjelf.* And this Sacrifice was, in the Non, 
higheſt Degree and with the moſt extenſive Influence, Nnto 
of That Efficacy for obtaiving Pardon of Sin, which (ſobt: 
the heathens may be ſuppoſe-l to have thou gt Nom 
their Sacrifices to have been, and which the Jewil | 
Sacrifices really were in fome Degree, and with regaid 
to ſome Perſons. 
ie | 
How and in what particular Way it had this Eft: 
cacy, there are not wanting Perſons who have endes. 
voured to explain; but I do not find that the Scrip 


the dark, concerning the Manner in which the Ani. 
ents underſtood Atonement to be made, i. e. Par 
don to be obtained, by Sacrifices. And if the Scrip 
ture has, as ſurely it has, left this Matter of the 8. 
tisfaction of Chriſt myſterious, left fomewhat in t 
unrevealed, all Conjectures ahout it muſt be, if not e 
vidently abſurd, yet at leaſt uncertain. Nor has any 
one Reaſon to complain for want of farther Inform 
tion, unleſs he can ſhew his Claim to it. 


Some having endeavoured to explain the Efficacy 
of what Chriſt has done and ſuffered for us, beyon 
what the Scripture has authorized ; Others, probab! 
becauſe they could not explain it, have been for tak 
ing it away, and confining His Office as Redeemer! 
the World, to his Inftruction Example and Govern 
ment of the Church. Whereas the Doctrine of the G00 
pe! appears to be; not only that he taught the Efficac 
of Repentance, bur rendered it of the F fficac 
which it is, by what he did and tuffered for us: Th 
he obtained for us the Benefit of having- our Rep 
tance accepted unto eternal Life: Nor only that! 
revealed to Sinners, that they were in a Capacity 
Salvation, and how they might obtain it; but mor! 
over that he put them into this Capacity of Salva 


d Heb, ix. 26. 
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T II. 

1 the Won, by what he did and ſuffered for them; put us 
ence, Hinto a Capacity of eſcaping future Puniſhmerr, and 
vhich MWobtaining future Happineſs. And it is our Wiſ. 
»ught Mom thankfully to accept the Benefit, by perfor- 


ning the Conditions, upon which it is offered, on 
pur Part, without diſputing how it was procured, 


l n His. For 


2Wilh 
egald 


Eff. VII. Since we neither know, by what Means Pu- 
endea · Niſnment in a future State, would have followed 
Scrip-W\ickedneſs in this; nor in what Manner it would 
ch n{Wave been inflicted, had it not been prevented; nor 
Andi. l the Reaſons why its Infliction would have been 
Pa- eedful; nor the particular Nature of that State of 
Scrip- appineſs which Chriſt is gone to prepare for his Diſ- 
che S. les: And ſince we are Ignorant how far any 
t in ring which we could do, would, alone and of itſelt, 
not e Ne been effectual to prevent that Puniſhment, to 
as an ich we were obnoxious, and recover that Happi- 
forms Ws, which we had forteired ; it is moſt evident we 
e not Judges, antecedently to Revelation, whether 
Mediator was or was not neceſſary, to obtain thoſe 

' icacyM$"ds : to prevent That future Puniſhmenr, and bring 
beyon ankind to the final Happineſs of their Nature. And 
robablyW' the very ſame Reaſons, upon Supp olitio 1 of the 
for tak eceſſity of a Mediator, we are no more Junges, 
emer Weccedently to Revelation, of the whole Nature of his 
Zoyern Mice, or the ſeveral Parts which it conſiſts of; or 
he GofFWut Parts were fit and requiſite to be aſſigned him 
Effica order to accompliſh thoſe general Ends ot divine 
McacyMWovidence in the Appointment. And from hence 
: ThaWfollows, that to object againſt the Expediency or 
Repenltulneſs of particular things, revealed to have been 
that ihe or ſuffered by him, becauſe we do not ſee how they 
Yacity Mie conducive to thoſe Ends; is highly abſurd. Yet 
at mo!Whing is more common to be met with than this 
SalyatWlurdity. But if it be acknowledged beforehand, that 


are not Judges, in the Caſe, it is evident that no 
5 Objec- 


8 c 
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Objection can, with any Shadow of Reaſon, be urg. the 
ed againſt any particular Part of Chriſt's Office reveal- W wh: 
ed in Scripture, till it can be ſhown poſitively, not u We 
be requiſite or conducive to the Ends propoſed to b: G0 
accompliſhed ; or that it is in itſelf unreaſonable, | whe 


And there is one Objection made againſt the 8, Scr. 
tisſaction of Chriſt, which looks to be of this poſi. WM div! 
tive Kind; that the Doctrine of his being appointe for 
to ſuſfer for the Sins of the World, repreſents G of t 
as being indifferent whether he puniſhed the innocent « ft, 
the guilty. Now from the foregoing Obſervation MW run 
we may lee the extream Slightneſs of all ſuch Object. whi 
ons; and, though it is moſt certain all who ma the 
them do not fee the Contequence, that they conclu mar 
altegether as much, againſt God's whole origin Afſi 
Conſtitution of Nature, and the whole daily Court out 
of divine Providence in the Government of the Woti Our 
i. e. againſt the whole Scheme of Theiſm and the who None 
Notion of Religion; as againſt Chriſtianity, Fort anot 
World is a Conſtitution or Syſtem whoſe Parts hav com 
a mutual Reference to each other: and there is a Schem Lav 
of things gradually carrying on, called the Courl: u bein 
Nature, to the carrying on of which, God has g t. 
pointed us, in various ways, to contribute. A tion 
when in the daily Courſe of natural Providence, ü Chr 


appointed that innocent People ſhould ſuffer for i and 
Faults of the guilty, this is liable to the very ſame c Or e 
jection, as the Inſtance we are now conſidering. I ide 
infinitely greater Importance of that Appointment And 
Chriſtianity which is objected againſt, does not hindi mor 
but it may be, as it plainly is, an Appointment over 
the very ſame Kind, with what the World affords of ( 
daily Examples of. Nay if there were any Force Wule 
all in the Objection, it would be ſtronger, in oFconc 
Reſpect, againſt natural Providence, than againWothe 
Chriſtianity : becauſe under the former, we arc n. 
many Caſes commanded, and even neceſſitated A | Pare 
. (1 
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ther we will or no, to ſuder for the Faults of others 
whereas the Sufferings of Chriſt were voluntary, The 
World's being under the rigitcous Government of 
God, does indeed imply, that finally and upon the 
| whole every one ſhall receive according to his perio- 
nal Deſerts : And the gencral Doctrine of the whole 
Scripture is, that this ſhall be the Completion of the 
divine Government. But during the Frogreſs, and, 
for ought we know, even in order to he Completion 
Jof this moral Scheme, vicarious Pur.iſhments may be 
fit, and abſolutely neceſſary. Men by their Follies 
run themſelves into cxiream Diſtreſs, into Difficultics 
vhich would be abſolutzly fatal ti chem, were it not tor 
the Interpoſition and Afiiſtar.ce of Others, God com- 
mar.ds by the Law of Nature that we afford them this 
Aſſiſtance ;3 in many Cafes where ve cannot do it with- 
out very great Pains, and Labour and Sufferings to 
Ourſclves. And we fee in what Variety of Ways, 
one Perſon's Sufferings contribute to the Relief of 
another; and how or by what particular Means, this 
comes to paſs or follows, from the Conſtitution and 
Laws of Nature, which come under our Notice: and 
being familiarized to it, Men are not ſhocked with 
It. So that the Reaſon of their inſiſting upon Objec- 
tions of the foregoing Kind again ſt the Satisfaction of 
Chriſt, is, either that they do not conſider God's ſettled 
and uniform Appointments His Appointments at all; 
Or elſe, they forget that vicarious Puniſhment is a pro- 
vidential Appointment of every Day's Experience: 
And then, from their being unacquainred with the 
more general Laws of Nature or divine Government 


-d * 


over the World, and not ſing how the Safrerings 


of Chriſt could contribute to the Redemption of it, 
qunleſs by arbitrary and tyrarnical Appoi: tment 3 they 
(conclude his Sufferings could not contribute to it an 

other Way. And yet, what has been often alledged 
in Juſt:fication of this Doctrine, even from the ap- 
{Parent natural Tendency of this Method of our Re- 
3 demption; 
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Concluſion than this, that a divine Appointment can. 


does not diſcern it to be fo : though he muſt own that 


natural Diſpenſations of Providence, which are Mat. 
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demption; its Tendency to viauicate the Authority of i Cn 
God's Laws and deter Elis Croaturcs from Sin; th trar 
has never yet been anſwaed, ad is ] think plain giv 
unanſwerable: though I am far om thinking it aon 
Account of the whole of the C. But without tak. not 
ing this into Cor ſidcration, it abundantly appears, from call 
the Obſervations above made, that this ObYqjccti tens 
is, not an Objcction againſt Chriſtianity, but againtMare 
the whole gereral Couſtitution of Nature. Andi men 
it were to be conſidered as an Objection ugainft Chril 
tianity, or conſidering it as it is, an Obp-Etion again 
the Conſtitution of Nature; it amounts to no more h 


not be neceſſary or expedient, bec uſe the Objefa 


the Nature of the Cale is ſuch, as renders him uncaps 
ble of judging, whether it be ſo or not; or of ſeeing i 
to be neceſſary, though it were ſo. 


It is indeed a Matter of great Patience to reafon- 
able Men, to find People arguing in this Manner: 
objecting againſt the Credibility of fuch a partir 
lar Part of Chriſt's Office revealed in Scripture, ta 
they do not fee the Neceſſity or Expediency of i. 
For though it is highly right, aud the moſt piou 
Exerciſe of our Underſtanding, to enquire with du R 
verence into the Ends anu Reaſons of God's Difper- 
fations : Yet when thoſe Reaſons are concealed, 6 
argue from our Ignorance, that ſuch Diſpenſatioꝶ 
cannot be from God, is infinitely abſurd. The pie. 
ſumption of this Kind of Objections, ſeems almoſti 
loſt in the Folly of them. And the Folly of them 
yet greater, when they are urged, as uſually they ar 
againſt things in Chriſtianity analogous or like to thok 


ter of Experience. Let Reaſon be kept to: and i 
any Part of the Scripture-account of the Redemption 
of the World by Chriſt, can be ſthewn to be really con- 

- trat) 


II. 


ty of 
this 
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| trary to it, let the Scripture, in the name of God, be 
ainly MW given up: But let not ſuch poor Creatures as we, go 
it uon objecting againſt an infinite Scheme, that we do 
tak. not ſee the Neceitity or Ulctulnels of all its Parts, and 
ſron{Wecall this Reaſoning 3; And, which ſtill farther heigh- 
«Eton MWtens the Abſurdity in the preſent Caſe, Parts which we 
aint are not actively concerned in. For it may be worth 
\ 111 FE mentioning, 
Chr | 
aint La, That not only the Reaſon of the thing, 
ore u but the whole Analogy of Nature, ſhould teach 
t ca- us, not to expect co have the like Information con- 
jecaſeerning the (vine Cotuluct, as concerning our own 
n thuf Duty. G04 inſtructs us by experience, for it is 
cap not Reaſon but Experience which inſtructs us, 
eing i what good or bad Conſcquences will follow our 
acting in ſuch and ſuch Manners; and by this he 
directs us how we are to behave ourielves. But, 
reaſo Hough we are ſufficiently inſtructed for the com- 
anner: mon Purpoſes of Life; yet it is but au almoſt 
Artie inflitely ſinall Parc of nat ral Providence, which 
c, tne are at all let into. The Caf: is the ſame with 
7 of Mfgard to Revelation. The Doctrine of a Medi- 
t piowſÞſ@or, between God and Man, againſt which it is 
Iu- ReſvjeRted, that the Expedicacy of ſome things in it, 
Diſp ot underſtood 3; relates only to what was done 
led, of God's Part in the Appointment, and on the 


nfationcdiator's in the Execution of it. For what is 
he pte. Nequired of us, in Conſequence of this gracious Diſ- 
almot{Enſation, is another Subject, in which none can 
them 8nmplain for want of Information. The Conſtitu- 


dn of the World and God's natural Government 
fer it, is all Myſtery, as much as the Chriſtian 
Jiipenſation. Yet under the firſt, He has given 
len all things pertaining to Liſe; and under the 
her, all things pertaining unto Godlineſs. And 
may be added, that there is nothing hard to be 


ounted for in any of the common Precepts of 
3 Chriſti- 


hey att 
to thoſe 
re Mat- 
: and i 
e mptiol 
ly con: 

trarſ 
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hriſtianity: Though if there were, ſurely, a Di. 
vine Command is abundantly ſufficient to lay us un- 
der the ſtrongeſt Obligations to Obedience. But 
the Fact is, that the Reaſons of all the Chriſtian 
Precepts are evident, Poſitive Inſtitutions are ma- 
nilcitly neceſſary to keep up and propagate Religi- 
on amongit Mankind. And our Duty to Chrid it, 
the internal and external Worthip of him; this 
Part of the Religion of the Goſpel, manifeſtly a- 
riſes out of what he has done and iactered, his Au: 
thoricy and Donwnion, and the Relation, which i 
is revealed to ſtand in to us,” 


m p. 150, &e. 


( 135 ) 


FF 


me CHAP. VL 


ly a Of the Want of Univerſality in Revelation; 
| AR and of ſup/ojed Deficiency in the Proof of it. 


T has been thought by ſome Perſons, that if the 
1 Evidence of Revelation appears doubtful, this 
itſelf turns into a poſitive Argument againſt it; becauſe 
it cannot be ſuppoſed, that if it were true, it would be 
left to ſubſiſt upon doubtful Evidence. And the Ob- 
jection againſt Revelation from its not being univerſal, 
is often inſiſted upon as o great Weight. 


Now the Weakneſs of theſe Opinions may be ſhown, 
by obſerving the Suppoſitions on which they are tound- 
ed: Which are really ſuch as theſe ; that it cannot be 
thought God would have beſtowed any Favour at all 
upon us, unleſs in the Degree, which, we think, he 
might, and which, we imagine, would be moſt to 
our particular Advantage; and alſo that it cannot be 
thought he would beſtow a Favour upon any, unleſs he 
beſtowed the ſame upon all: Suppoſitions which we 
find contradicted, not by a few Inſtances in God's na- 
tural Government of the World, but by the general 
Analogy of Nature together. 


Perſons who ſpeak of the Evidence of Religion as 
doubtful, and of this ſuppoſed Doubtlulneſs as a poſi- 
tive Argument againſt it, ſhould be put upon conſider- 
ing, what That Evidence indeed is, which they act 

upon with regard to their temporal Intereſts, For, 
H A it 13 not only extreamly difficult, but, in many Caſes, 
i P 4 abſo- 
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abſolutely impoſſible, to ballance Pleaſure and Pain, 


Satisfaction and Uncaſineſs, ſo as to be able to ſay, on 
which Side the Overplus+ is. There are the like 
Difficulties and Impottibilities in making the due Al. 
lowances, for a Change of Temper and Taſtg for Sa. 
tiety, Diſguſts, III Health; any of which render Men 
incapable of injoying, after they have obtained, what 
they moſt eagerly deſired. Numberleſs too are the 
Accidents, beſides that one of untimely Death, which 
may even probably diſappoint the beſt concerted 
Schemes: And ſtrong Objections are often ſeen to lie 
againſt them, not to be removed or anſwered, but 
which ſeem overballanced by Reaſons on the other 
Side; ſo as that the certain Difficulties and Dangers 
of the Purſait, are, by every one, thought jultly 
diſregarded, upon Account of the appearing greater 
Advantages in Caſe of Succeſs, though there be but 
little Probability of it. Laſtly, every one obſerve 
our Liableneſs, if we be not upon our Guard, to be 
deceived by the Falſhood of Men, and the falſe Ap- 
e of things : And this Danger mult be great- 
y increaſed, if there be a ſtrong Bias within, ſuppoſe 
from indulged Paſſion, to favour the Deceit. Hence 
ariſes that great Uncertainty and Doubtfulneſs of 
Proof, wherein our temporal Intereſt really conſiſts; 
what are the moſt probable Means of attaining it; and 
whether thoſe Means will eventually be ſucceſstul. 
And numberleſs Inſtances there are, in the daily Courſe 
of Life, in which all Men think it reaſonable, to en- 
gage in Purſuits though the Probability is greatly a- 
gainſt ſucceeding ; and to make ſuch Proviſion for 1 
themſclves, as it is ſuppoſcable they may have Occa- 
ſion for, though the plain acknowledged Probability 
is, that they never ſhall. Then thoſe who think the 
Objection againſt Revelation, from its Light not be- 
ing univerſal, to be of Weight, ſhould obſerve, that 
the Author of Nature, in Numberleſs Inſtances, be- 


ſtows That upon ſome, which he does not upon others, 


who ſeem equally to ſtand in need of it. Indeed he if 
| ahppean 
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appears to beftow all his Gifts, with the moſt pro- 


miſcuous Variaty, among Creatures of the ſame Spe. 
cies; Health and Strength, Capacities of Prudence 
and of Knowledge, Mcais of Improvement, Riches 
and all external Advantages. And as there are not 
any two Men found, of exactly like Shape and Fra- 
tures 3 ſo it is probable there are not any two, of an 
exactly like Corſtitution, Temper and Situation, with 
regard to the Goods and Evils of Lie. Yet, not- 
withſtanding theſe Uncertainties and Varietics, God 
does exereliè a natural Government over die Word; 
and there is ſuch a thing as a prudent and imprudent 
Inſtitution of Lite, with regard 19 our Health and our 
Affairs, under that his natural Goverment. 


As neither the Jewiſh nor Chriſtian Revelation have 
been univerſal z and as they have been afforded to a 
greater and leſs Part of the World, at different Times: 
lo likewiſe at different Times, both Revelations have 
had different Degrees of Evidence. The Jews who liv- 


ed during the Succeſſion of Prophets, that is, from Mo- 
| ſes till after the Captivity, had higher Evidence of the 


Truth of their Religion, than thoſe had, who lived 
in the Interval between the laſt mentioned Period, and 
| of Chriſt. And the firſt Chriſtians had 
ligher Evidence of the Miracles wrought in Atteſ- 
lation of Chrittianity, than what we have now. They 
tad alſo a ſtrong Preſumptive Proof of the Truth of 


It, perhaps of much greater Force, in way of Ar- 
gument, than many think, of which we have very 


little remaining; I mean the Preſumptive Proof of 


Is Truth, from the Influence which it had upo the 
Lives of the Generality of its Profeſſors. And we, 
or future Ages, may poſſibly have a Proof of it, 
Which they coul not have, from the Conformity be- 
Ween the prophetick Hiſtory, and the State of the 
World and of Chriſtianity. And farther; If we were 
© ſuppoſe the Evidence, which Some have of Reli- 


Ron, to amount to little more, than ſeeing that it may 
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be true; but that they remain in great Doubts and 
Uncertainties about both its Evidence and its Nature, 
and great Perplexities concerning the Rule of Life: 
Others to have a full Conviction of the Truth of Re- 
ligion, with a diſtinct Knowledge of their Day: a 
and Others ſeverally to have all the intermediate De- it 
grees of religious Light and Evidence, which lie C 
between theſe two———1t we put the Caſe, that 
for the preſent, it was intended, Revelation ſhould 
be no more than a {mall Light in the midſt of a 
World greatly overſpread notwithſtanding it, with 
Ignorance and Darkneſs : that certain Glimmerings 
of this Light ſhould extend, and be directed, to re- 
mote Diſtances, in ſuch a Manner as that thoſe who re- 
allypartook of it, ſhould not diſcern from whence it ori. 
ginally came: That Some in a nearer Situation to i,, 
ſhould have its Light obſcured, and, in difterent 
Ways and Degrees, intercepted : and that Others MW: th 
ſhouid be placed within its clearer Influence, and be fu 
much more enlivened, cheared and directed by it; ſy 
but yet that even to theſe, it ſhould be no more thu th 
a Light ſhining in a dart Place: All this would be by 
perfectly uniform and of a piece with the Conduct oF P. 
Providence, in the Diſtribution of its other Bleſtings MW tel 
It the Fact of the Caſe really were, that ſome have 
received no Light at all from the Scripture z as mi 
ny Ages and Countries in the Heathen - World: 
that Others, though they have, by Means of 1! 
had eſſential or natural Religion enforced upd! 
their Conſciences, yet have never had the genuine 
Scripture- Revelation, with its real Evidence, pro 
poſed to their Conſileration 3 and the ancient P 
fians, and modern Mabomei ans, may poflibly be In 
ſtances of People in a Situation ſomewhar like to th 
that Others, though they have had the Scripture la 
before them as of divine Revelation, yet have ha 
it with the Syſtem and Evidence of Chriſtianity 
interpolated, the Syſtem ſo corrupted, the Evidence cec 
ſo bleaded with falſe Miracles, as to leave the Min he 
- 1 
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ianity of him, from the Circumſtances in which he was pla- 
Lvidene ced; and not what might have been expected, had 
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in the utmoſt Doubtſulneſs and Uncertarity about the 
whole; which may be the State of ſome thougitutul 


Men, in moſt of thoſe Nations who call themi-lves 


Chriſtians : And laſtly, that Ochers have had Chriſti- 
anity offered to them in its genuine Simplicity, and with 
its proper Evidence, as Perions in Cow tri-s and 
Churches of civil and of chriſtian Liberty; but how- 
ever that even theſe Perſons are left in great I.z::orarice 
in many Reſpects, and have by ro means Light af- 
forded them enough to atisfig their Curioſity, but on- 
ly to regulate their Life, to tzach them their Duty and 
encourage them in the car<tul Diſcharge of it: I ſay, 
if we were to ſuppoſe Tis lomewhat of a general true 
Account of the D-grccs of moral and religious Light 
and Evidence, wich were intended to be aforded 
Mankind, and of wit has actually been and is their 
Sitbation, in their moral and religious Capaciiy 3 
there would be nothing in all this Ignorance, Doubt- 
fulneſs and Uncertainty, in all theſe Varieties, and 
ſuppoſed Diſadvantages of {o:m- in Compariſon ot o- 
thers, reſpecting Religion, but may be pirallelled, 
by manifeſt Analogies id the natural Diſpenſations of 
Providence at pretent, and though we confider our- 
ſelves merely in our temporal Capacity. 


Nor is there any thing {hocking in all This, or 


which would ſcem to bear hard upon the moral Ad- 


miniſtration in Nature. if we would really keep in 
Mind, that every one thall be dealt equitably with; 
Inſtead of forgetting this, or explaining it away, af- 
ter it is ackrowledged in Words. All Shadow of 
Irjuſtice, and indeed all harſh Appcaranccs, in this 
various Oeconomy of Providence, would h- loſt, if 
we would keep in Mind, that every mercitul Allow- 


ance ſhall be made, aad ro more be required of any 


one, than what might have been equitably expected 


he Min he been placed in other Circumſtances : i. e. in Scrip- 
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ture Language, that every Man ſhall be accepted ac- 


cording to what he had, not acrcoraing to what he had 
not." This however doth not by any means imply, 
that all Perſons Condition here, is equally advantage- 
ous with reſpect to Futurity. And Providence's de- 
ſigning to place Some in greater Darkneſs with re— 
ſp:& to religious Knowledge, is no more a Reaſon 
why tliey ſhould not endeavour to get out of that 
Darkneſs, and others to bring them out of it; than 
why ignorant and flow People, in Matters of other 
Knowledge, ſhould not endeavour to learn, or ſhould 


not be inſtructed, 


It is not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the ſame wile 
and good Principle, whatever it was, which diſpoſcd 
the Author of Nature to make different Kinds and Or- 
ders of Creatures, diſpoſed him alſo to place Crea- 
tures of like Kinds, in different Situations : And that 


the ſame Principle which diſpoſed him to make Crea- 


tures of different moral Capacitics, diſpoſed him allo 
to place Creatures of HKe moral Capacities, in di 
ferent religious Situations z and even the ſame Crea- 


| tures, in different Periods of their Being. And the 


Account or Reaſon of This, is alſo moſt probably the 
Account, why the Conſtitution of things is ſuch, as 
that Creatures of moral Natures or Capacities, for a 
conſiderable Part of that Duration in which they are 
living Agents, are not at all Subjects of Morality 
and Religion; but grow up to be ſo, and grow up 
to be ſo more and more, gradually from Childhood to 
mature Age, 


Whar, in particular, is the Account or Reaſon of 
theſe things, we muſt be greatly in the Dark, were it 
only that we know ſo very little even of our own Cale. 
Our preſent State may poſſibly be the Conſequence of 
ſomewhat paſt, which we are wholly ignorant of; 4 


n 2 Cor. viii. 12. 
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it has a Reference to ſomewhat to come, of which we 
know ſcarce any more than is neceſſary for Practice. 
A Syſtem or Conſtitution, in its Notion, implies Va- 
riety z and fo complicated an one as this World, very 
great Variety. So that were Revelation univerſal, yet 
from Men's different Capacities of Underſtanding, from 
the different Lengths of their Lives, their Gilferent 
Educations and other external Circumſtances, and 
from their Difference of Temper and bodily Conſti- 
tution 3 their religious Situations would be widely dif- 
| ferent, and the Diſadvac tage of Some in Compariſon 
of Others, perhaps, altogecher as much as ar preſent. 
And the true Account whatcver it be, why Mankind 
or ſuch a Part oi Mankind are placed in this Condition 
wile of Ignorance, muſt ve ſuppoſed alſo the true Account 
zoſed WW of our farther Ignorance, in not knowing the Reaſons, 
why, or whence it is, that they are placed in this Con- 
dition. But the following practical Reflections ma 
deſerve the ſerious Conſideration of thoſe Perſons, who 
think the Circumſtances of Mankind or their own, in 
the forementioned Reſpects, a Ground of Complaint. 


Firſt, The Evidence of Religion not appearing ob- 
vious, may conſtitute one particular Part of Some 
Mens Trial in the religious Senſe; as it gives Scope, 
for a virtuous Exerciſe, or vitious Neglect of their 
Underſtanding, in examining or not examining into 


be given, why we may not be in a State of moral Pro- 
bation, with regard to the Exerciſe of our Underſtand- 
ing upon the Subject of Religion, as we are with re- 
gard to our Behaviour in common Affairs. The for- 
mer is as much a thing within our Power and Choice, 
ſon of Fas the latter. And ! ſuppoſe it is to be laid down for 
were u certain, that the ſame Character, the ſame inward 
1 Caſe. Frinciple, which, after a Man is convinced of the 
ruth of Religion, renders him obedient to the Pre- 
tepts of it, would, were he not thus convinced, ſet 
im about an Examination of it, upon its Syſtem and 
' ; Evidence 


» 1 
it 


That Evidence. There ſeems no poſlible Reaſon to 
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Evidence being olfered to his Thoughts: And that in 
the latter State, his Examination would be with an 
Inpartiality, Seriouſnei and Sollicitude, proportiona- 
bie to what his Obedience is in the former. And as 
Inatte tion, Negligence, Want of all ſerious Concern, 
about a Mater of ſuch a Nature and ſuch Importance, 
when oiicred to Mens Conſi:ieration, is, before a Gil- 
tinct Conviction of its Truth, as real immoral De 
pravity and Diſſoluteneſs; as Neglect or religion 
Practice after ſuch Conviction : ſo active Sollicitude 
about it, and fair impartial Conſideration of its Evi 
dence before ſuch Conviction, is as really an Exercif 
of a morally right Temper ; as is religious Practice 
after. Thus, that Religion 1s not intuitively true, but 
a Matter of Deduction and Inference; that a Convidt- 
on of its Truth is not forced upon every one, but {kt 
to be, by ſome, collected with heedful Attention to 
Premiſes; this as much conſtitutes religious Probat: 
on, as much aftor''s Sphere, Scope, Opportunity, tor 
right and wrong Behaviour, as any thing whatever 
docs. And their Manner of treati g this Subject when 
laid before them, ſhews what is in their Heart, and i 
an Exertion ol it. 


Secondly, It appears to be a thing as evident, thoug! 
it is not ſo much attended to, that if upon Conſiders 
tion of Religion, the Evidence of it ſhould ſeem t? 
any Perſons doubtful, in the higheſt ſuppoſeable D. 
oree z even this doubttul Evidence will, however, pil 
them into a general State of Probation in the moral and 
religious Senſe. For, ſuppoſe a Man to be really ! 
Doubt, Whether ſuch a Perſon had not done him th 
greateſt Favour z or whether his whole temporal Inte 
reſt did not depend upon that Perſon : No one wi 
had any Senſe of Gratitude and of Prudence, coul 
poſſibly conſider himſelf in the ſame Situation wil 


regard to ſuch Perſon, as if he had no ſuch Doubt. lug 
truth it is as juſt to ſay, that Certainty and Doubt a 
the ſame 3 as to ſay, the Situations now mentioned 


woll 
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it in would leave a Man as entirely at Liberty in point of 
| an Gratitude or Prudence as he would be, were he cer- 
na- tain he had received no Faveur from fuch Perſon, or 
d as that he 1:0 way depended upon him. And thus, though 
ern, the Evidence of Religion which is afforded to ſome 
ce, MW Men, ſhould be little more chan that they are given to 
 dif- WF fee, the Syſtem of Chriſtianicy, or Religion ir general, 


D:- do be ſuppoſcable and credible ; this ought in all Rea- 
gion ſon to beget a ſerious practical Apprehe::{fton, that it 
nude may be true. And cven this will afford Matter of Ex 
Evi. erciſe, for religious Suſpenſe and Deliberation, for 
ercie moral Reſolution and Self- government; becauſe the 
iCtic Apprehenſion that Religion may be true, does as real- 
e, bit I hy lay Men under Obligations, as a full Conviction 
ict. that it is true. It gives Occaſion and Motives to con- 
ut let ider farther the important Subject; to preſerve atten- 


on 9 tively upon their Minds, a general implicit Senſe that 
obatr they may be under divine moral Government, an aw- 
y, for ful Sollicitude about Religion whether natural or re- 
atever vealed. Such Apprehenſion ought to turn Mens Eyes- 


T when 


1] to every Degree of new Light which may be had, 
and i 


from whatever Side it comes; and induce them to re- 
rain, in the mean Time, from all Immoralities, and 
live in the conſcientious Practice of every common 
| Virtue, Eſpecially are they bound to keep at the- 
ſider: WW greateſt Diſtance from all diſſolute Profaneneſs, for 
cem u flis the very Nature of the Caſe forbids ; and to treat 
ble D- with higheſt Reverence a Matter, upon Which their own 
er, pu whole Intereſt and Being and the Fate of Nature de- |. 
ral an pends. This Behaviour and an active Endeavour to! \ 
eally u maintain within themſelves this Temper, is the Buſi- | 
nim tee nels, the Duty and the Wiſdom of thoſe Perſons, who 


thougt 


al Inte complain of the Doubtfulneſs of Religion; is what they 4Y 
ne wo are under the moſt proper Obligations to. And ſuch 1 
, coul Behaviour is an Exertion of, and has a Tendency to, WM 


on wit improve in Them, That Character, which the Prac- # 
ubt. "tice of all the ſeveral Duties of Religion, from a full 
oubt an Conviction of its Truth, is an Exertion of, and has 
ntionedſ a Tendency to improve in Others; Others, I ſay, to 
woul whom 


ly implies ſome Degree of Evidence for That, of which 
we doubt. For no Perſon would be in Doubt, con 
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whom God has aftorded ſuch Conviction. Nay, con. co 
ſidering the infinite Importance of Religion, revealed. 


as well as natural, I think it may be ſaid in genera}, Sie 
that whoever will weigh the Matter thoroughiy may {Wan 
ſee, there is not near ſo much Difference, as is com. hay 
monly imagined, between what ought in Reaſo n to be MWh 
the Rule of Lite, to thoſe Perſons who are fully con- Wtio! 
vinced of its Truth, and to thoſe who have only a fe. r 
rious doubtiig Apprehenſion that it may be true, Ev 
Their Hopes and Fears and Obligations will be in va. Wis / 
rious Degrees: But, as the Subject- matter of their for 
Hopes and Fears is the ſame ; ſo the Subject. mauer ſto c 
of their Obligations, what they are bound to do and Caſ 
to refrain from, is not ſo very unlike. Deg 
taint 

It is to be obſerved farther, that, from a Character Mo t 


of Underſtanding, or a Situation of Irfluence in the {W{rv: 
World, ſome Perſons have it in their Power to do in- Wand 

finirely more Harm or Good, by ſetting an Example, ¶ Dou 
of Profaneneſs and avowed Diſregard to all Religion, ¶ Here 
or, on the contrary, of a ſerious though perhaps 4oubt- {Wot 1 
ing Apprehenſion of its Truth, and of a reverens! Re Wave 
gard to it under this Duubtfulneſs ; than they can do, ider 
by acting well of ill in all the common Intercourſes a-: {Whortic 
mongſt Mankind. And conſequently they are moſ 
highly accountable for a Behaviour, which, they may 
eaſily foreſee, is of ſuch Importance, and ia wid a 

there is moſt plainly a Right and a Wrong, even ad Rss, 1 
mitting the Evidence ct Religion to be as doubtful is 
is pretended, 


The Ground of theſe Obſervations, and that which 
renders them juſt and true, is that Doubting neceſtar-W 


cerning the Truth of a Number of Facts ſo and ſo cit. 
cumſtanced, which ſhould accidentally come into h 
Thoughts, and of which he had no Evidence at all 


And though in the Caſe of an even Chance, and wht N 
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conſequently we were in Doubt, we ſhould in common 
Language ſay, that we had noEvidence at all for either 


Side; yet That Situation of things, which rend-u:s id 
an even Chance and no more, that ſach an Event will 


happen, renders this Caſe equivalent to all others, 
here there is ſuch Evidence on both Sides of a Ant- 


tion, as leaves the Mind in Doubt concerning the 
Truth. Indeed in all theſe Caſcs, there is no more 
Evidence on one Side, than on the other; but there 


is (what is equivalent to) much more for either, than 


for the Truth of a Number of Facts which come in- 


to ones Thoughts at random. And thus in all theſe 


Caſes, Doubt as much preſuppoſes Evidence, lower 
Degrees of it; as Belief preſuppoſes higher, and Cer- 


tainty higher ſtill. Any one who will a little attend 


o the Nature of Evidence, will eafily carry this Ob- 
Ervation on and ſee, that between no Evidence at all 
and That Degree of it which affords Ground of 
Doubt, there are as many intermediate Degrees; as 
here are, between That Degree which is the Ground 
of Doubt, and Demonſtration. And though we 
have not Faculties to d iſhinguiſh theſe Degrees of E- 
idence, with any Sort of Exactneſs; yet, in Pro- 
portion as they are diſcerned, they ought to influence 
ur Practice. For it is as real an Imperfection in 
de moral Character, not to be Influenced in Practice 
dy a lower Degree of Evidence when diſcerned, as 
Eis, in the Underſtanding, not to diſcern it. And 
B, in all Subjects which Men conſider, they diſcern 


Coportionably to their Capacity of Underſtanding z 
m practical Subjects, they are influenced in Prac- 
e, by the lower as well as higher Degrees of it, 
oportionably to their Fairneſs and Honeſty, And 
m proportion to Defects in the Underſtanding, 
Ten are unapt to ſee lower Degrees of Evidence, 
K in Danger of overlooking Evidence when it is not 
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glaring, and are caſily impoſed upon in ſuch Caſes; 
o, in proportion to the Corruption of the Heart, they 
ſeem capable of ſatisfying themſelves with having ng 
Regard in practice ro Evidence acknowledged real, 
if it be not overbearing. From theſe things it muſt 
follow, that Doubting concerning Religion, implic 
ſuch a Degree of Evidence for it, as joined with the 
Confideration of its Importance, unqueſtionably lay 
Men under the Obligations before mentioned to have 
a dutiful Regard to it, in all their Behaviour. 


Thirdly, The Difficulties in which the Evidenc 
of Religion is involved, which Some complain 0, 
is no more a juſt Ground of Complaint, than the ex 
ternal Circumſtances of Temptation, which Othes MW Te 
are placed in; or than Difficulties in the Practice d lure 
it, after a full Conviction of its Truth. Temptations IMF of « 

render our State a more improving State of Di If. 
pline,? than it would be otherwiſe; as they gie call 
Occaſion for a more attentive Exerciſe of the virtuuſ wor 
Principle which confirms and ſtrengthens it more, add 
than an eaſier or leſs attentive Exerciſe of it cou wel 
Now ſpeculative Difficulties are, in this Reſpect, 6 
the very fame Nature with theſe external 'Tempts 
tions. For the Evidence of Religion not appeariq 
obvious, is, to ſome Perſons, a Temptation to 1t 
ject it, without any Conſideration at all; and ther 
fore requires ſuch an attentive Exerciſe of the virtuos 
Principle, ſeriouſly to conſider That Evidence as the 
would be no Occaſion for, but for ſuch Temptatio 


— 
— 
— 2 . ht 


And the ſuppoſed Doubtfulneſs of its Evidence, after app 
has been in ſome Sort conſidered, affords Oppo Ma 
nity to an unfair Mind of explaining away, an! ei ficu 


ceitfully hiding from itſelf, That Evidence white 
it might ſee ; and alſo for Mens encouraging th! 
ſelves in Vice from Hopes of Impunity, thous 
they do clearly ſee thus much at leaſt, that theſe Hop 
are uncertain : In like Manner as the common Te"! 


P Part J. Ch. Vs : 
tatle 


II 


\ſes; N tation to many Inſtances of Fo!ly, which end in tem- 
they WW poral Infamy and Ruin, is, the Ground for Hope, 
1g no WW of not being detected, and of eſcaping with Impu— 
real, WW nity, 7. e. the Doutfulreſs of the Proof beſorchand, 
muſt that ſuch fooliſh Behaviour will thus end in Infamy 
wplis I and Ruin. On the contrary, ſuppoſed Doubtfulneſs 
th the in the Evidence of Religion, calls for a more care- 
y lays ſul and attentive Exerciſe of the virtmous Principle, 
have WF in fairly yielding themſelves up to the proper Influence 
of any real Evidence, though doubtiul; and living 

Ein the conſcientious Practice of all Virtue, tliough 
dence under ſome Uncertainty, whether the Government 
un of, WF in the Univerſe may not poftibly be ſuch, as that 
the ex WWF Vice may eſcape with Impunity. And in general, 
Othen Temptation, meaning by this Word, the lefier Al- 
tice FW lurements to Wrong and Difficulties in the Diſcharge 
tation of our Duty, as well as the greater ones, Temptation 
Dil] ay, as ſuch and of every Kind and Degree, as it 
ey gie calls forth ſome virtuous Efforts, additional to what 
irtuoaſ would otherwiſe have been wanting, cannot but be an 
mot additional Diſcipline and Improvement of Virtue, as 

t cou well as Probation of it in the other Senſes of that Word. 
dect, So that the very ſame Account is to be given, why the 
emp Evidence of Religion ſhould be left in ſuch a Manner 
Dpeariny as to require, in Some, an attentive, ſollieitous per- 
n to haps painful Exerciſe of their Underſtanding about 

d thee t; as why Others ſhould be placed in ſuch Circum- 
virtuoa ſtances, as that the Practice of its common Duties, 
as then after a full Conviction of the Truth of it, ſhould 
nptatioWrequire Attention, Sollicitude and Pains : Or, why 
e, aftet i appearing Doubtfulneſs ſhould be permitted to afford 
JpportW Matter of Temptation to Some; as why external Dif- 
ani d fculties and Aliurements ſhould be permitted to afford 
ce wl Matter of Temptation to Others. The ſame Account 
ng then alſo is to be given, why Some ſhould be exerciſed 
„ thou wich Temptations of both theſe Kinds; as why others 
ſe Hope ſhould be exerciſed with the latter in ſuch very high 

n I cM ; 
. q Part I. Ch. iv. and p. 103. 
ati Q 2 Degrees, 
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Degrees, as ſome have been, particularly as the primi. 
tive Chriſtians were. 


228 


Nor does there appear any Abſurdity in ſuppoſing 
that the ſpeculative Difficulties in which the Eviderc 
of Religion is involved, may make even the prin- 
cipal Part of ſome Perſons Trial, For, as the chief 
Temptations of the Generality of the World, are, 
the ordinary Motives to Injuſtice or unreſtrained 
Pleaſure ; or to live in the Negie* of Religion from 
That Frame of Mind, which readers many Pertons 
almoſt without Feeling as to any thing diſtant, or 
which iz not the Object of their Senſes : So there are 
other Ferſo:s without this Shallowneſs of Temper, 
Perſons of a deeper Senſe as to What is inviſible and 
future; who not only ſce, but have a general pract. 
cal Feeling, that what is to come will be prelent, 
and that things are not leſs real for their not being 
the Objects of Senſe ; and who, from their natural 
Conſtitution of Body and of Temper, and from theit 
external Condition, may have ſmall Temptations to 
behave ill, imail Difficulty in behaving well, in the 
common Courſe of Life. Now when theſe latter Per 
ſons have a diſtinct full Conviction of the Truth d 
Religion, without any poſſible Doubts or Difficultics, 
the Practice of it is to them unavoidable, unleſs they 
will do a conſtant Violence to their own Minds; and 
Religion is ſcarce any more a Difcipline to them, 
than it is to Creatures in àa State of Perfection. Ye 
theſe Perſons may poſſibly ſtand in Need of moral 
Diſciplinc and Exerciſe in a higher Degree, than they 
would have, by ſuch an eaſy Practice of Religion. 
Or it may be requißte, for Reaſons unknown to Us, 
that they ſhould give {ome farther Manifeſtation 
what is their moral Character, to the Creation of God 
than ſuch a Practice of it would be. Thus in the 
great Variety of religious Situations in which Men 
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are placed, what conſtitutes, what chiefly and pecu- 
larly conſtitutes the Probation, in all Senſes, of ſome 


229 


Perſons, may be the Diffic ilties in which 
Evidence of Religion is involved; and their prin- 
cipal and diſtinguiſhed Tria! may be, how they will be- 
have under and with Reſpect to theſe Difficulties, 
Circumſtances in Mens Situation in their temporal Ca- 
pacity, analogous in good Meaſure to This, reſpect- 
ing Religion, are to be obſerved, We find ſome Per- 
ſon are placed in ſuch a Situation in the World, as chat 
their chief Diff ulty with regard to Conduct, is not 
the Doing what is prudent when it is known, for this 
in numberleſs Cates, is as caſy as the contrary : But to 
ſome the principal Exerciſe, is, Recollection and be- 
ing upon their Guard againſt Deccits, the Deceits ſup- 
poſe of thoſe about them; againtt falſe Appearances 
of Reaſon and Prudence, To Perſons in ſome Situa- 


tions, the principal Exerciſe with reſpect to Conduct, 


6, Attention in order to inform theni{elves, what is 
proper, what is really the reaſonable and prudent Part 
to act. 


But as I have hitherto gone upon Suppoſition, that 
Mens Diſſatisfaction with the Evidence of Religion, 
k not owing to their Neglects or Prejudices; it muſt 
de added, on the other hand, in ail common Reaſon, 
and as what the Truth of the Cuſe plainly requires 
ſhould be added, that ſuch Diſſatisfaction poſſibly 
may be owing to thole, pollibly may be Mens own 
Fault. For, 


If there are any Perſons, who never ſet themſelves 
teartily and in carneſt to be informed in Religion: if 
there are any who ſecretly wiſh it may not prove true; 
and are leſs attentive to Evidence than to Difficulties, 
and more to Objections than to what is ſaid in An- 
yer to them: Theſe Perſons will ſcarce be thought 
ma likely Way of ſeeing the Evidence of Religion, 
Mough it were moſt certainly true, and capable of be- 
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ing ever ſo fully proved. If any accuſtom themſclys eve 
to conſider this Subject uſually in the Way of Minh Dil 
and Sport: if they attend to Forms and Repreſent ! to.! 
tions and inadequate Mat ners of Expreſſion, inſtead ori 
of the real things intended by them; for Signs of tho 
can be no more than inadequately expreſſive of th ſho 
things ſignified: or if they ſubſtitute human Lrror, ſho 
in the Room of divine Truth———why may not al Me 
or any of theſe things, . hinder fome Men from lecins 

that Evidence which really is ſeen by Others; 8 | 
a like Turn of Mind with reſpe& to Matters « of | 
common Speculation and Practice, does, we find h 20! 
Experience, hinder them from attaining That Know Tir 
ledge and right Underſtanding, in Matters of com Pro 
mon Speculation and Practice, which more fair u, mo 
attentive Minds attain to? And the Effect will be H tho! 
ſme, whether their Neglect of ſeriouſly conſidering of : 
the Evidence of Religion, and their indirect Bchar. Me! 
our with regard to it, proceed from mere CareleflncW = 4 


or from the groſſer Vices; or whether it be owing On 
this, that Forms and figurative Manners of Expr Who 
ſion, as well as Errors, adminiſter Occaſions of M tob 
dicule, when the Things intended, and the Truth i: Anc 
telf, would not. Men may indulge a ludicrous Tu 22 
ſo far as to loſe all Senſe of Conduct and Prudence only 
worldiy Affairs, and even, as it ſeems, to impil that 
their Faculty of Reaſon. And in general. Levin} Ute 
Careleſſneſs, Paſhon, and Prejudice, do hinder | | Prop 
from being rightly informed, with reſpe& to conf cluſi 
mon things: And they may, in like Manner, u 1 
perhaps in ſome farther providential Manner, vi bot 
reſpect to moral and religious Subjects; may hind pabl 
Eviclence from being laid before us, and from H P 
ing ſeen when it is. The Scripturer is express, th wort 
evi 

C 75 ** 
See II. xxix. 13, 14. Dan. xii. 10. Matth. vi. 23. and xi. 25. f ure 8. 
Ain. 11, 12. Joh. in. 10. Jon. v. 44. 1 Cor. ii. 14. and 2 Cor. in. Ernight. 
„ im. . 13. and That affectionate, as well as authoritative, Admoniti Reſet Ly 
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clue every one ſhall not underſtand. And it makes no 
Mink Difference, by what providential Conduct, this comes 
ſorr.. to paſs : Whether the Evidence of Chriſtianity was, 
ea originally and with Deſign, put and left ſo, as that 

© thole who are deſirous of evading moral Obligations 


Olten : 

of ne ſhould not fee it; and that honeſt-minded Perſons 
ro ſhould: Or whether it comes to pals by any other 
nor al} Means. 

ſccing * 

1783 2 Farther the general Proof of natural Religion and 


ters of Chriſtianity, does, I think, lye Level to com- 
nd e mon Men; even thoſe, the greateſt Part of whoſe 
Kro! Time, from Childhood to Old-age, is taken up with 
- con providing themſelves and their- Families, the com- 
ir mon Conveniencics, perhaps Neccſlaries of Life: 
be th thoſe, I mean, of this Rank, who ever think at all 
dern T Of aſking after Proof or attending to it. Common 
Jehan! Men, were they as much in carneſt about Religion, 
neh © about their temporal Affairs, are capable of being 
inge convinced upon real Evidence, that there is a God 
Exp who governs the World; and they feel themſelves 
of be, of a moral Nature and accountable Creatures: 
ruth And as Chriſtianity intirely falls in with this their 
is Tun natural Senſe of things; ſo they are capable, not 
Jonerl only of being perſuaded, but of being made to ſee, 
impill that there is Evidence of Miracles wrought in Atteſ- 
Levin tation of it, and many appearing Completions of 
nder Prophecy. But though this Proof is real and con- 
0 con cluſive, yet it is liable to Objections, and may be run 
er, u up into Difficulties, which Perſons who are capable, 
r, wiſh not only of talking of, but of really ſeeing, are ca- 
7 hind pable alſo of ſeeing through, i. e. not of clearing 


rom V Up and anſwering them, ſo as to ſatisfic their Cu- 
ef, U noſity, for of ſuch Knowledge we are not capable 


very many Times inculcated, He that hath Ears to hear, let him hear. Grott us 
1 lau ſo ſtrongly the thing intended in theſe and other Paffages of Scripture of the 
like Senſe, as to ſay, that the Proof given us of Chriſtianity was leſs than it 
Sonite Fight have been, ſor this very Purpoſe. It ita Sermo Ewange!i; tanguam laps 
Jer Lydius ad quem ingenia ſanabiiia explorarentur, De Ver. R. C. L. 2. to- 
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wich reſpect to any one thing in Nature; but capable 
of ſecing that the Proof is not loſt in theſe Difficul. 
ties, or deſtroyed by theſe Objections. But then 1 
thorough Examination into Religion, with regard to 
theſe Objections, which cannot be the Buſineſs d 
every Man, is a Matter of pretty large Compaß, 
and, from the Nature of it, requires ſome Knoy. 
ledge, as well as Time and Attention; to fee, hoy 
the Evidence comes out, upon ballancing one thing 
with another, and what, upon the whole, 1s the Amount 
of it. Now if Perſons who have picked up thek 
Objections from Others, and take for granted they 
are of Weight, upon the Word of thoſe from whom 
they received them, or, by often retailing of them, 
come to ſee or fancy they ſee them to be of Weight; 
will not prepare themſelves for ſuch an Examination, 
with a competent Degree of Knowledge; or will not 
give that Time and Attention to the Subj; 
which, from the Nature of it, is neceſſary for atrain- 
ing ſuch Information : In this Caſe, they muſt reman 
in Doubtfulneſs, Ignorance or Error; in the ſame 
Way as they muſt, with regard to common Sciences 
and Matters of common Life, if they neglect tix 
neceſſary Means of being informed in them. 
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But ſtill perhaps it will be objected, that if a Prince 
or common Maſter were to ſend Directions to a Se 
vant, he would take Care, that they ſhould always 
bear the certain Marks, who they came from, and that 
their Senſe ſhould be always plain; fo as that there 
ſhould be no poflible Doubt, if he could help it, con- 
cerning the Authority or Meaning of them. Nov 
the proper Anfwer to all this Kind of Objections, 
is, tht, wherever the Fallacy lies, it is even certain, 
we cannot argue thus with reſpect to Him who is the 
Goverror of the World; and particularly that he does 


not afford us ſuch Information, with reſpect to our 


temporal Affairs ard Intereſts, as Experierce abut 


dantly ſhews. However, there is a full Aphoer | 
| this Þ 
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this O'5j-Etion, from the very Nature of Religion. 
For, tne Reaſon why a Prince would 
rections in this plain Mam er, is, that 
deſires ich au external Action ſhould be done, with- - 
ont concerning himſelf wich the Motive or Principle 
upon which it is done; i. e. he regards only the ex- 
ternal Event, or the thing's being done, and not at 
all, properly ſpeaking, the Doing of it, or the Ac- 
Wicreas the whole of Morality and Religion 
confiſting merely in Action itſelf, there is no Sort of 
Parrallel between the Cafes. 
> ſuppoſed to regard only the Action, i. e. only to 
deſire to exerciſe, or in ary Senſe prove, the Under- 


give his Di- 
he abſolutely 


But if the Prince be 


ſtanding or Loyalty of a Servant; he would not al- 


ways give his Orders in ſuch a plain Manner. It may 
be proper to add, that the Will of God, reſpecting 


Morality and Religion, may be conſidered, either as 


abſolute, or as only conditional. 


If it be abſolute, it 


can only be thus, that we ſhould act virtuouſly in ſuch 
given Circumſtances ; not that we ſhould be brought 
to act ſo, by his changing of our Circumſtances. And 
if God's Will be thus abſolute, then it is in our Pow- 


er, in the higheſt and ſtricteſt Senſe, to Do or to con- 
tradict his Will; which is a moſt weighty Conſidera- 
don. Or His Will may be conſidered only as condi- 


tional, that if we act ſo and fo, we ſhall he rewarded, 
if otherwiſe, puniſhed 3 of which conditional Will 


of the Author of Nature, the whole Conſtitution of 


t affords moſt certain Inſtances. 


Upon the whole; that We are in a State of Reli- 
gion neceſſarily implies, that we are in a State of Pro- 
bation : and the Credibility of our being at all in a 
State of Probation, being admitted; there ſeems no 
peculiar Difficulty in ſuppoſing it to be, with Regard 
to the Race of Mankind, juſt as it is, in thoſe Re- 


ſpects which are above objected agꝭ inſt. There ſeems no 


Pretence, from the Reaſon of the Thing, to ſiy, that 


tie Trial cannot equitably be any thing, but whether 
Perſons 
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Perſons will act ſuitably to certain Information, or 
ſuch as admits no Room for Doubt; ſo as that there 
can be no Danger of Miſcarriage, but either from 
their not attending to what they certainly know, r 
from overbearing Paſſion hurrying them on to act 
contrary to it. For, fince Ignorance and Doubt if. 
ford Scope for Probation in all Senſes, as really 
intuitive Conviction or Certainty, and fince the two 
former are to be put to the ſame Account, as Difficul. 
tics in Practice; Men's moral Probation may alto be 
whether they will take due Care to inform them. 
ſelves by impartial Conſideration and afterwards whe: 
ther they will act as the Caſe requires, upon the E 
vidence which they have, however doubtful. And 
this, we find by Zxperience, is frequently our Probe. 
tion, in our Temporal Capacity. For, the Inform: 
tion which we want with Regard to our wordly ln. 
tereſts, is by no means always given us of Cours, 
without any Care of our own, And we are greatly 
liable to Seif-deceit from inward ſecret Prejudices, an! 
alſo to the Deceits of others. So that to be able to 
judge what is the prudent Part, often requires mul 
and difficult Conſideration. Then after we have jus; 
ed the very beſt we can, the Evidence upon which ue 
mult act if we will live and act at all, is perpetual! 
doubtful to a very high Degree. And the Conftituti: 
on and Courſe of the World in Fact is ſuch, as th! 
Want of impartial Conſideration what we have 
do, and venturing upon extravagant Courſes becaut 
it is doubtful what will be the Conſequence, are cite! 
naturally, i. e. providentially, altogether as fatal, 4: 
Miſconduct occaſioned by heedleſs Inattention to whit 
we certainly know, or diſregarding it from overbea!- 
ing Paſſion. 


Several of the Obſervations here made, may wel 
ſeem ſtrange, perhaps unintelligible, to many good 
Men. But if the Perſons for whoſe Sake they ate 


p. 38, 227, 229. 
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made, think ſo, Perſons who object as above, and throw 
off all Regard to Religion under pretence of Want of 
Evidence; I deſire Them to conſider again, whether 
their thinking ſo, be owing to any thing unintelli- 
gible in theſe Obſervations, or to their own not hav- 
ing ſuch a Senſe of Religion and ſerious Sollicitude 
about it, as even their State of Scepticiſm does in 
all Reaſon require? It ought to be forced upon the 
Reflection of theſe Perſons, that our Nature and 
Condition neceſſarily require us, in the daily Courſe 
of Life, to act upon Evidence much lower than 
what is commonly called probable ; to guard, not 
only againſt what we fully believe will, but alſo 
againſt what we think it ſuppoſeable may happen; 
and to engage in Purſuits when the Probability is 
greatly againſt Succeſs, if it be Credible, that poſſi- 
bly we may ſucceed in them. 
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CHA-F. VI. 


Of the particular Evidence for Chriftiantty. 


H E Preſumptions againſt Revelation, and Ob- 
jections againſt the general Scheme of Curiſti— 
anity, and particular things relating to it, being 

removed; there remains to be conſidered, What poſi- 
tive Evidence we have for the Truth of it: cnief— 
ly in Order to fee, What the Analogy of Nature ſug- 

geſts with regard to That Evidence, and the Objccti- 
ons againſt it: Or to ſee what is, and is allowed to 
be, the plain natural Rule of Judgment and of Acti- 
on, in our temporal Concerns, in Caſes where we have, 
the fame Kind of Evidence, and the ſame Kind of 
Objections againſt it, that we have in the Cale before 
us. 


Now in the Evidence of Chriſtianity, there {cem 
to be ſeveral things of great Weight, not reduceible 
to the Head, either of Miracles, or the Completion of 
Prophecy, in the common Acceptation of the Words. 
But theſe are its direct and fundamental Proofs : And 
thoſe other things, however conſiderable they are, yet 
_ ought never to be urged apart from its direct Proots, 
but always to be joined with them. Thus the Evi 
dence of Chriſtianity will be a long Series of things, 
reaching, as it ſeems, from the Beginning of the World 
to the preſent Time, of great Variety and Compys 

taKing 
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taking in both the direct, and allo the collateral, 


| Proofs 3 and mne ing up. all of them together, one 


Argument: the Conviction ariling from which Kind 
of Proof, may be compared to, what they call, he 


Effect in Architecture or other Works of Art; a Re- 
| ſult from a great Number of things ſo and ſo diſpoſ- 


ed, and taken into one View, I ſhall therefore, 
FIRST, make ſome Obſcrvations relating to Mi- 
racles, and the appearing Compictions of Prophecy 
and conſider what Analogy ſuggeſts, in Anſwer to the 
Objections brought againſt this Evidence, And S E- 
COND LY, I ſhall endeavour to give ſome Account 
of the general Argument now mentioned, conſiſting 


both of the direct and collateral Evidence, conſidered 


as making up one Argument: this being the Kind of 
Proof, upon which we determine moſt Queſtions of 
Difficulty, concerning common Facts, alledged to 
have happened or ſceming likely to happen; eſpeci- 


ally Queſtions relating to Conduct. 


F!K$ST I ſhall make ſome Obſervations upon the 


direct Proof of Chriſtanity from Miracles and Prophe- 
| Cy, and upon the Objections alledged againſt it. 


I. Now the following Obſervations, relating to the 


| liſtorical Evidence of Miracles wrought in Atteſtation 


of Chriſtianity, appear to be of great Weight. 


1. The ON Teftament affords us the ſame hiſtori - 
cal Evidence of the Miracles of Ms/es and of the Pro- 


— 


phets, as of the common civil Hiſtory of Moſes and 


the Kings of Jae; or, as of the Affairs of the Jewiſh 


Nation. And che Goſpels and the As affords us the 


lame hiſtorical Evidence of the Miracles of Chriſt and 
the Apoſtles,” as of the common Matters related in 


them. This indeed could not have been affirmed by 


any reaſonable Man, it the Authors of theſe Books, 
like many other Hiſtorians, had appeared to aim at 
an entertaining Manner of Writing; though they had, 
+ | in 


Of the particular Evidence 


Parr II. 
in their Works, interſperſed Miracles, at proper Diſ- 
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tances and upon proper Occaſions. Theſe might have 
animated a dull Relation, amuſed the Reader and en- 
caged his Attention. And the ſame Account would 
naturally have been given of them, as, of their Speech. 
es and Deſcriptions : the fame Account, in a Manner, 
as is to be given, why the Poets make Uſe of Won- 
ders and Prodigies. But the Facts, both miraculous 
and natural, in Scripture, are related in plain unadorn- 
ed Narratives ; and both of them appear, in all Re. 
ſpects, to ſtand upon the ſame Foot of hiſtorical Evi. 
dence. Farther ; Some Parts of Scripture, containing 
an Account of Miracles fully ſufficient to prove tb 
Truth of Chriſtianity, are quored as genuine, from the 
Age in which they are ſaid to be written, down to the 
preſent : and no other Parts of them, material i 
the preſent Queſtion, are omitted to be quoted in ſuch 
Manner, as to afford any Sort of Proof of their no: 
being genuine. And, as common Hiſtory, whe! 
called in Queſtion in any Inſtance, may often be great 
ly confirmed, by cotemporary or ſubſequent Events 
more known and acknowledged, and as the common 
Scripture-hiſtory, like many others, is thus confirmed; 
ſo likewiſe is the miraculous Hiſtory of it, not only i 
particular Inſtances, but in general. For, the Et 
bliſhment of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian Religions, which 
were Events ſubſequent and cotemporary with tit 
Miracles related to be wrought in Atteſtation of botl, 
theſe Events are juſt what we ſhould have expected 
upon Suppoſition ſuch Miracles were really wrougit 
to atteſt the Truth of thoſe Religions. Theſe M- 
racles are a ſatisfactory Account of thoſe Events: 0 
which, no other ſatisfactory Account can be given; 
nor any Account at all but what is imaginary mere! 
and invented. It is to be added, that the moſt obv! 


ous, the moſt eaſy and direct Account of this Hiſtory, 
how it came to be written and to be received in tl 
World, as a true Hiſtory ; is, that it really is fo : no 
can any other Account of it be eaſy and a ; 
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Now, though an Account, not at all obvious, but 
very far-fetched and indirect, may indeed be, and 
often is, the true Account of a Matter; yet it cannot 
be admitted on the Authority of its being aſſorted. 
mere Gueſs, Suppoſition, and Poſſibility, when op- 
poſed to hiſtorical Evidence, prove nothing, but that 
hiſtorical Evidence is not demonſtrative. 


Now the juſt Conſequence from all this, I think, is, 
that the Scripture-hiſtory in general, is to be admitted 
as an authentick genuine Hiſtory ; till ſomewhat po- 
ſitive be alledged iufficient to invalidate it. But no 
Man will deny the Conſequence to be, that it cannot 
be rejected, or thrown by as of no Authority, till it 
can be proved to be of none ; even though the Evidence 
now mentioned for its Authority, were doubtful. This 
Evidence may be confronted, by hiſtorical Evidence 
on the other Side, if there be any; or general Incre- 
dibility in the things related, or Inconfiſtence in the 
general Turn of the Hiſtory, would prove it to be of 
no Authority: But ſince, upon the Face of the Mat- 
ter, upon a firſt and general View, the Appearance is, 


that ĩt is an authentick Hiſtory; it cannot be determined 


to be fictitious without ſome Proof, that it is ſo. And 
the following Obſervations, in Support of theſe and 
coincident with them, will greatly confirm the hiſtori- 


cal Evidence for the Truth of Chriſtianity, 


2. The Epiſtles of St. Paul, from the Nature of 
epiſtolary Writing, and moreover from ſeveral of 
them being written, not to particular Perſons, but to 
Churches; carry in them Evidences of their being ge- 
nuine, beyond what can be in a mere hiſtorical Nar- 
ative, left to the World at large. This Evidence, 
Joined with That which they have in common with 


the reſt of the New Teſtament, ſeems not to leave ſo 
much as any particular Pretence for denying their 
Genuineneſs, conſidered as an ordinary Matter of Fact, 
or of Criticiſm : I ſay particular Pretence, for denying 


It; 


it; becauſe any ſingle Fact, of ſuch a Kind and ſuch 
Antiquity, may have general Doubts raiſed concerning 
it, from the very Nature of human Affairs and human 
Teſtimony. There is alſo to be mentioned, a diſtinct 
and particular Evidence of the Genuineneſs of the E. 
piſtle chiefly refei red to here, the firſt io the Corinthi- 
ans; from the Manner in which it is quoted by Cie 


mens Romanus, in an Epiſtle of his own to That 


Church. Now thele Epiſtles afford a Proof of 


Chriſtianity, detached from all others, which i, 
I think, a thing of Weight; and alſo a Proof of: 
Nature and Kind peculiar to itſelf. For, 


In them the Author declares, that he received the 
Goſpel in general, and the Inſtitution of the Commu 
nion in particular, not from the reſt of the Apoſtle, 
or jointly together with them, but alone, from Chril 


himſelf ; whom he declares likewiſe, conformably ti 


the Hiſtoy in the A#s, that he faw after his Afſcen- 
fion.> So that the Teſtimony of St. Paul is be con: 
ſidered, as detached from That of the reſt of the 
Apoſtles. 


And he declares farther, that he was endued with : 
Power of working Miracles, as what was publickh 
known to thoſe very People, ſpeaks of frequent and 
great Variety of miraculous Gifts as then ſubſiſting ii 
thoſe very Churches, to which he was writing; which 


he was reproving for ſeveral Irregularities; and when 


he had perſonal Oppoſers : He mentions theſe Gift 


incidentally, in the moſt eaſy Manner, and without 


Effort ; by way of Reproof to thoſe who had them, tor 


their indecent Uſe of them; and by way of deprecia - 


ting them, in Compariſon of moral Virtues : In 


ſhort he ſpeaks to theſe Churches, of theſe miraculowP; 
Powers, in the Manner, any one would ipcak to ano; au 
ther of a thing, which was as familiar and as much 


a Clem. Rom. Ep. I. c. 47. b Gal. i. 1 Cor. xi. 23, &c. 
1 Cor. xv. 8. 
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ſuch MW known in common to them both, as any thing in 


ning the World.* And this, as hath been obſerved by ſe- 
man MW veral Perſons, is ſurely a very conſiderable thing. 


e E. 3. It is an acknowledged hiſtorical Fact, that Chriſ- 
nthi- tianity offered itſelf to the World, and demanded to 
be received, upon the Allegation, i. e. as Unbelievers 
That would ſpeak, upon the Pretence, of Miracles, pub- 
f of MW lickly wrought to atteſt the Truth of it, in ſuch an 
h is Age; and that it was actually received by great Num- 
of 2 bers in that very Age, and upon the profeſſed Be- 

lief of the Reality of theſe Miracles. And by this, 

Chriſtianity, including the Diſpenſation of the Old 
d the Teſtament, ſeems diſtinguiſhed from all other Reli- 
nm gions: By which I mcan, that this does not appear 
oftles to be the Caſe with regard to any other; for ſurely 
Chrit it will not be ſuppoſed to lie upon any Perſon, to 
bly u prove by poſitive hiſtorical Evidence, that it was 
\ {cen- WF not. It does in no Sort appear, that Mahometaniſm 
e con was firſt received in the World upon the Foot of ſup- 
of the poſed Miracles, e i. e. publick ones; for, as Revelation 
is itſelf miraculous, all Pretence to it, muſt neceſſarily 
imply ſome Pretence of Miracles. And it is a known 
Fact, that it was immediately, at the very firſt, pro- 
pagated by other Means. And as particular Inſtitu- 
tions whether in Paganiſm or Popery, faid to be con- 
firmed by Miracles after thoſe Inſtitutions had obtain- 
ed, are not to the Purpoſe ; So, were there, what 
might be called, hiſtorical Proof, of any of them 
being introduced by a ſuppoſed divine Command, 
believed to be atteſted by Miracles; theſe would not 
be in any wiſe parallel. For ſingle things of this 
Sort are eaſy to be accounted for, after Parties are 
formed, and have power in their Hands; and the 
Leaders of them are in Veneration with the Multitude 3 
and political Intereſts are blended with religious 


to ano: 
8 much 5 
1 d Rom. xv. 19. 1 Cor. xii. 8, 9, 10-28, &c. and c. xiii. 1, 2, 
"ny 4} 8, and the whole xivth ch. 2 Cor. xii. 12, 13. Gal. iii. 2. 5. e See 
N e Koran c. xili. and c. xvü. ; 
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Claims, and religious Diſtinctions. But before any 
thing of this Kind, for a few Perſons, and thoſe f 
the loweſt Rank, all at once, to bring over ſuch great 
Numbers to a new Religion, and get it to be receiy. 
ed upon the particular Evidence of Miracles; this i 
quite another thing. And I think it will be allowed 
by any fair Adverſary, that the Fact now mention. 
ed, taking in all the Circumſtances of it, 1s peculiar tg 
the Chriſtian Religion. However, the Fact itſelf ; 
allowed, that Chriſtianity obtained, i. e. was profel. 
ſed to be received in the World upon the Belief d 
Miracles immediately in the Age in which it is fail 
thoſe Miracles were wrought ;. Or that this is what tt 
firſt Converts would have alledged, as the Reaſo 
for their embracing it. Now certainly it is not to be 
ſuppoſed, that ſuch Numbers of Men, in the mot: 
diſtant Parts of the World, ſhould forſake the Rel 
gion of their Country, in which they had been educa: 
ted; ſeparate themſelves from their Friends, part: 
cularly in their - feſtival Shows and Solemnities, ti 
which the common People are ſo greatly addict 
and which were of a Nature to engage them much mor: 


than any thing of That Sort amongſt us; and embrac 


a Religion, which could not but expoſe them to many 
Inconveniencies, and indeed muſt have been a giving 
up the World in a great Degree, even from the ve 
ry firſt, and before the Empire engaged in For 
againſt them; it cannot be ſuppoſed, that ſuch Num 


tion, 


this 


bers ſhould make ſo great, and, to ſay the leaſt, UF 


Inconvenient a Change in their whole Inſtitution IF 
Life, unleſs they were really convinced of the Truth d 


thoſe Miracles, upon the Knowledge or Belief 0 
which, they profeſſed to make it. And it will, 


ſuppoſe, readily be aknowledged, that the General] 
of the firſt Converts to Chriſtianity, muſt have be 
lieved them: that as by becoming Chriſtians, they de 
clared to the World, they were ſatisfied of the 'T rutiÞ 
of thoſe M1: acles ; ſo this Declaration wasto be credited. : 
And this their Teſtimony is the ſame Kind of Pa . 

end 
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any dence for thoſe Miracles, as if they had put it in 
le of Writing, and theſe Writings had come down to us. 
gren And it is real Evidence, becauſe it is of Facts, which 
ceiv- W they had Capacity and full Opportunity to inform 
his is MW themſelves of. It is alſo diſtinct from the direct or 
owed I expreſs hiſtorical Evidence, though it is of the ſame 
1tion- WF Kind, and would be allowed to be diftin& in all 
lar u Caſes. For were a Fact cxpreſoly related by one or 
ſelf z more antient Hiſtorians, and diſputed in after Ages 
rofel- that this Fact is acknowledged to have been believ- 
ef a ed, by great Numbers of the Age in which the Hi- 
s fail MF ſtorian ſays it was done, would be allowed an aditio- 
hat ib nal Proof of ſuch Fact, quite diſtinct from the expreſs 
Leas WW Teſtimony of the Hiſtorian. "The Credulity of Man- 
to be kind is acknowledged: and the Suſpicions of Man- 
mot: W kind ought to be acknowledged too; and their Back- 
Rel wardneſs even to believe, and greater ſtill to practice 
educ. ¶ what makes againſt their Intereſt. And it muſt particu- 
part. ¶ larly be remembred, that Education, and Prejudice, and 
es, UF Authority, were againſt Chriſtianity, in the Age I 
Idictei am ſpeaking of. So that the immediate Conver- 
h mor ſion of ſuch Numbers, is a real Preſumption of ſome- 
mbraeſ what more than human in this Matter; I ſay Preſump- 
mami tion, for it is not alledged as a Proof alone and by 
giving itelf: Nor need any one of the things mentioned in 
the ve this Chapter, be conſidered as a Proof by itſelf 
Form ind yet all of them together may be one of the 
Num: ſtrongeſt. 
alt, vn | 
tion d Upon the whole, as there is large hiſtorical Evi- 
"ruth cence, both direct and circumſtantial, of Miracles 
elief drought in Atteſtation of Chriſtianity, collected by 
will, Noſe who have writ upon the Subject; it lies upon 
neralinÞUnbelievers to ſhew, why this Evidence 1s not to be 
ave beſfkredited. This Way of ſpeaking is, I think, juſt ; 
they de and what Perſons who write in Defence of Religion, 


e T rutMturally fall into. Yet, in a Matter of ſuch unſpeak- 
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able Importance, the proper Queſtion is, not whom 


1; : an 
it lies upon, according to the Rules of Argument, to 
maintain or coniute Objections : but, whether there 1 
really are any, againſt this ILvidence, ſufficient, in - 
5 1 ar 
Reaſon, to deſtroy the Credit of it. However, Unbe- N. 
lievers ſeem to take upon them the Part of ſhewing ola 
that there are. ** 
3 | the 

They alledge, that numberleſs enthuſiaſtick Peopl: Fa. 

in different Ages and Countries, expoſe themiclves 5 
to the ſame Difficulties which the primitive Chriſtians c 
did; and are ready to give up their Lives, for tie 90 


moſt idle Follies imaginable. But it is not very i 1 
. ES BW er 
clear, to what Purpoſe this Objection is brought. For, 49 
every one, ſurely, in every Caſe, muſt diſtinguiſh | 
between Opinions and Facts. And though Teſtimony WM g. 2 
is no Proof of enthuſiaſtick Opinions, or oi any Up 
nions at all; yet it is allowed, in all other Cates, v and 
be a Proof of Facts, And a Perſon's laying dom T.. 


his Life in Atteſtation of Facts or of Opinions, it gat 
* * * 1 2 * 1 
ſtrongeſt Proof of his believing them. And f ww. 
1 . . . . rn 2 U 
Apoſtles and their Cotemporaries did believe the F bee 
in Atteſtation of which, they expoſed themſclves , den 
Suffcrings and Death; this their Belief, or rather RH. vo 


ledge, muſt be a Proof of thoſe Facts : for they wer i th 
ſuch as came under the Obſcrvation of their Sens. 

And though it is not of equal Weight, yet it i d, den 
Weight, that the Martyrs of the next Age, notwitlR furd 
ſtanding they were not Eye-witnefſes of thoſe Fach i; m. 
as were the Apoſtles and their Cotemporarics, 1% | 
however, full Opportunity to inform themſelves, wi*W 
ther they were true or not, and gave equal Prov: q; 
their believing them to be true. 


But Enthuſiaſm, it is ſaid, greatly weakens d 
Evidence of Teſtimony even for Facts, in Matters 
lating to Religion: Some ſeem to think, it totally MW 
abſolutely deſtroys the Evidence of Teſtimony up; 
this Subject. And indeed the Powers of Enthulial | 


£ 
A 
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m and of Diſeaſes too which operate in à like Manner, 
0 are very wonderful, in particular Inſtances. But if 
I great Numbers of Men, not appearing in any peculi- 
maar Degree weak, nor under any peculiar Suſpicion of 
2 WW Negligence, affirm that they ſaw and heard ſuch things 
> I plainly with their Eyes and their Ears, and are admit- 
ted to be in earneſt ; ſuch Teſtimony is Evidence of 
the ſtrongeſt Kind we can have, for any Matter of 
be Fact. Yet poſſibly it may be overcome, ſtrong as it 
. ves is, by Incredibility in the things thus atteſted, or by 
Clans þ contrary Teſtimony. And in an Inftance where one 
te thought it was ſo overcome, it might be juſt to conſi- 
eder, how far this could be accounted for, by Enthu- 
ror, WF Gam for it ſeems as if no other imaginable Account 
uid were to be given of it. But till ſuch Incredibility be 
10 W fhewn, or contrary Teſtimony produced, it cannot, 
Opt ſurely, be expected, that fo {ar-lctched, fo indirect 
i * and wonderful an Account of ſuch Teſtimony, as 
60" WF That of Enthuſiaſin muſt be; an Account fo ſtrange, 
B in that the Generality of Mankind can ſcarce be made 
1 to underſtand what is meant by it: It cannot, I fay, 
Fa e expected, that ſuch Account will be admitted of 
Ives iich Evidence; when there is this direct eaſy and ob- 
Kno; vious Account of it, that People really ſaw and heard 
Bo {a thing not incredible, which they affirm ſincerely and 
ents 


it 15 0 
Otwibir 


with full A ſſurance, they did ſee and hear. Granting 
then that Enthuſiaſm is not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, an ab- 
lurd, but a poſſible Account of ſuch Teſtimony; it 
£15 manifeſt that the very Mention of it, goes upon the 


previous Suppoſition, that the things ſo atteſted are 
ncredible: and therefore need not be conſidered, till 
they are ſhewn to be ſo. Much leſs need it be con- 
ſidered, after the contrary has been proved. And I 
think it has been proved, to full Satisfaction, that 
there is no Incredibility in a Revelation, in general, 
or in ſuch an one as the Chriſtian, in particular. How- 
fever; As Religion is ſuppoſed peculiarly liable to En- 
thuſiaſm, it may juſt be obſerved, that Prejudices al- 
moſt without Number and without Name, Romance, 
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Affe ctation, Humour, a Deſire to engage Attention ot 
to ſurprize, the Party- ſpirit, Cuſtom, little Competi- 
tions, unaccountable Likings and Diſlikings 3 theſe 
influence Men ſtrongly in common Matters. And as 
theſe Prejudices are often ſcarce known or reflected 
upon, by the Perſons themſclves who are influenced 
by them, they are to be confidered as Influences of 
a like Kind ro Enthuſialm. Yet human Teſtimony 
ia common Matters is naturally and juſtly believed 
ꝛ0tw / itliſtanding. 


It is intimated farther, in a more refined Way of 
Obſervation, that though it ſhould be proved, that 
the Apoſtles and firſt Chriſtians could not, in ſome 
Reſpects, be deceived themſelves, and, in other Re. 
ſpects, cannot be thought to have intended to impoſe 
upon the World; yet it will not follow, that their 
general Teſtimony is to be believed, though truly 
handed down to us: becauſe they might allo in Part, 
i. e. in other Reſpects, be deceived Themſelves, and 
deſignedly impole upon Others; which, it is added, 
is a thing very credible, from that Mixture of real 
Euthuſiaſm, and real Knavery, to be met with in che 
ſame Characters. And, I muſt confeſs, I think the 
Matter of Fact contained in this Obſervation upon Man- 
kind, is not to be denied; and that ſomewhat very 
much a- kin to it, is often ſuppoſed in Scripture as 
very common Caſe, and moſt ſeverely reproved. Bu 
it were to have been expected, that Perſons capable of 
applying this Obſervation as applied in the Objection, 
might allo frequently have met with the like mir 
Character in Inſtances where Religion was quite out 
of the Caſe. The thing plainly is, that Mankind are 
naturally eadued with Reaſon, or aCapacity of diſtin 
guiſhing b-rween Truth and Falſhood 3 and as na: 


turally they are endued with Veracity, or a RegardÞ"! 
to Truth in what they ſay: But from many Occaſions, 
they are liable to be prejudiced and biaſſed and dece!v- 
cd Themſclves, and capable of intending to deceiveny 
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Others, in every different Degree: Inſomuch that, as 
ve are all liable to be deceived by Prejudice, fo like- 
wiſe it ſeems to he not an uncommon thing, for Per- 
ſons, who, from their Regard to Truth, would not 
invent a Lie entirely without any Foundation at all, 
to propagate it with heightning Circumſtances, after 
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it is once invented and ſct a-c0:ng. And Others, 
though they would not propagate a Lye, yet, which 
is a lower Degree of Falſhood, will let it paſs with- 
out Contradiction, But notwithſtanding all this, hu- 
man Teſtimony remains ſtill a natural Ground of 
Aſſent, and this Aſſent, a natural Principle of Action. 


It is objected farther, that however it has happened 
the Fact is, that Mankind have, in different Ages, 
been ſtrangely deluded with Pretences to Miracles and 
Wonders. But it is by no means to be admitted 
that they have been oftener, or are at all more li- 
able to be, deceived, by theſe, than by other Pretences. 


It is added, that there is a very conſiderable De- 
gree of hiſtorical Evidence for Miracles, which are, 
on all hands, acknowledged to be fabulous. But ſup- 
pole there were even the like hiſtorical Evidence for 
Theſe, to what there is for Thoſe alledged in Proof 
of Chriſtianity, which yet is in no wiſe allowed, but 


ſuppoſe this; the Conſequence would not be, that the 


Evidence of the latter is not to be admitted. Nor is 
there a Man in the World who would conclude thus, 
For, what would ſuch a Conclu- 
ſion really amount to but this, that Evidence confu- 
ted by contrary Evidence, or any way overballanced, 


deſtroys the Credibilicy of other Evidence, neither 


confuted, nor overballanced ? To argue, that becauſe 
there is, if there were, like Evidence from Teſtimo- 


ny, for Miracles acknowledged falſe, as for thoſe in 
Atteſtation of Chriſtianity, therefore the Evidenee 
in the latter Caſe is not to be credited; this is the 
ame as to argue, that if two Men of equally good 
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Reputation, had given Evidence in different Cauſe 
no way connected, and one of them had been con- 


victed of Perjury, this confuted the Teſtimony of the 
Other. 


Upon the whole then, the general Obſervation that 
human Creatures are fo liable to be deceived, from 
Enthuſiaſm in Religion, and Principles equivalent to 
Enthuſiaſm in common Matters, and in both from 
Negligence z and that they are fo capable of diſho- 
neſtly endeavouring to deceive others; this docs in- 
deed weaken the Evidence of Teſtimony, in all Caſes 
but does not deſtroy it, in any. And theſe thing 
will appear, to different Men, to weaken the Evidence 
of Teſtimony, in different Degrees: in Degrees pio. 
portionable to the Obſervations they have made, c && 
the Notions they have any Way taken up, concerning ane 
the Weakneſs and Negligence and Dithonefty of Ma- ve 


kind; or concerning the Powers of Enthuſiaſm, an! WW rex 
Prejudices equivalent to it. But it ſeems to me, tu tin 
People do not know what they ſay, who affirm, th pre 
things to deſtroy the Evidence from Teſtimony, Wi, Nc 


we have of the Truth of Chriſtianity, Nothing c is, 
deftroy the Evidence of Teſtimony, in any Cate, bu ers 
a Proof or Probability, that Perſons are not comp Ch 
tent Judges of the Facts to which they give Teſtimo- teſt 
ny; or that they are actually under ſome indir MW tho 
Influence in giving it, in ſuch particular Caſe. TW vin 
this be made out, the natural Laws of human Ac the 
tions require, that "Teſtimony be admitted. It FF me 
never be ſufficient to overthrow direct hiſtorical Ev mi; 
dence, indolently to ſay, that there are ſo many Pri at: 
ciples, from whence Men are liable to be deceive 1 


ma 
themſelves and diſpoſed to deceive others, eſpeciuiſ tim 
ta Matters of Religion, that one knows not what WW can 
believe. And it is ſurpizing Perſons can help reflect the 
that this very Manner of ſpeaking, ſuppoſes they u thy 


not ſatisfied, that there is nothing in the Evidence, 0 | 
which they ſpeak thus; or that they can avoid 0 
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8 there is contrary Teſtimony ; or things which they 
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ſerving, if they do make chis Reflection, that it is, on 
ſuch a Subject, a very material one.s 
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And over againſt all theſe Objections, is to be ſet, 
the Importance of Chriſtianity, as what muſt have en- 


gaged the Attention of its {irft Converts, ſo as to have 


rendred them leſs liable to be deceived from Careleſſneſs 
than they would in common Matters; and likewiſe 


the ſtrong Obligations to Veracity, which their Reli- 


gion laid them under: So that the firſt and moſt 


obvious Preſumption is, that they could not be de- 
ceived themſelves, nor would deceive others. 


And 
this Preſumption in this Degree, is peculiar to the 


Teſtimony we have been conſidering. 


In Argument, Aſſertions are nothing in themſelves, 
and have an Air of Poſitiveneſs, which ſometimes is not 
very eaſy : Yet they are neceſſary, and neceſſary to be 
repeated; in order to connect a Diſcourſe, and diſ- 
tinctly to lay before the View of the Reader, what is 
propoſed to be proved, and what is left as proved. 
Now the Concluſion from the foregoing Obſervations, 
is, I think, beyond all Doubt, this: That Unbeliev- 
ers muſt be forced to admit the external Evidence for 
Chriſtianity, i. e. the Proof of Miracles wrought to at- 
teſt it, to be of real Weight and very conſiderable ; 
though they cannot allow it to be ſufficient, to con- 
vince them of the Reality of thoſe Miracles. And as 
they muſt, in all Reaſon, admit this, ſo it ſeems to 
me, that upon Conſideration they would, in Fact, ad- 
mit it; thoſe of them, I mean, who know any thing 


. 


at all of the Matter: In like Manner as Perſons, in 


many Caſes, own, they ſee ſtrong Evidence from Teſ- 
timony, for the Truth of things, which yet, they 


8 See the foregoing Chapter, 
ble, 
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ble. But there is no Teſtimony contrary to That 
which we have been conſidering; and it has been fully 
proved, that there is no Incredibility, in Chriſtianity, 
in general, or in any Part of it. 


II. As to the Evidence for Chriſtianity from Pro- 
phecy, I ſhall only make ſome few general Obſerva- 
tions; which are ſuggeſted, by the Analogy of Na. 
ture, i. e. by the acknowledged natural Rules of judg. 
ing in common Matters, concerning Evidence ot 2 


like Kind to this from Prophecy, 


1. The Obſcurity or Unintelligibleneſs of one Part 
of a Prophecy, does not, in any Degree, invalidate 
the Proof of Foreſight, ariſing from the Appearing 
Completion of thoſe other Parts which are underſtood, 
For the Caſe is evidently the ſame, as if thoſe Pitts 


which are not underſtood, were loſt, or not written at 2 
all, or written in an unknown Tongue. Whether this uct 
Obſervation be commonly attended to, or not, it 1s lv tend 
evident, that one ſcarce knows how to ſet down an In- Jude 
ftance in common Matters, to exemplity it. How- I this, 
ever, Suppoſe a Writing, partly in Cypher, and the 
partly in plain Words at Length; and that in the Pan Proj 
one underſtood, there appeared Mention of ſeveral! I :t(elt 
known Facts: It would never come into any Man's Ii ed « 
Thoughts to imagine, that if he underſtood the Whole, ¶ pliec 
perhaps he might find, that thoſe Facts were not in that, 
Reality known by the Writer. Indeed, both in this ethe 
Example and in the thing intended to be exemplified IF 
by it, our not underſtanding the Whole, the whole N 
ſuppoſe of a Sentence or a Paragraph; might ſome- great 
times occaſion a Doubt, whether one underſtood I Matt 
the literal Meaning of ſuch a Part: But this comes un- cal v 
der another Conſideration. And 
an A 
For the ſame Reaſon, though a Man ſhould be in- Vithc 
capable, for Want of Learning, or Opportunities of f 
mat 


Inquiry, or from not having turned his Studies this 
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for Chriſtianity. 
Way, even ſo much as to judge, whether particular 
Prophecies have been throughout compleatly tulfilled ; 
yet he may fee, in general, that they have been fulfil- 

led to ſuch a Degree, as, upon very good Ground, to 
be convinced of Foreſight more than human in ſuch 
Prophecies, and of ſuch Events being intended by 
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For the ſame Reaſon alſo, though, by Means 


Accounts of Hiſtorians, the moſt learned ſhould nor 
be able to make out to Satisfaction, that ſuch Parts of 
the prophetick Hiſtory, have been minutely and 
throughout fulfilled ; yet a very ſtrong Proof of Fore- 
fight may ariſe, from That general Completion of 
them, which is made out: As much Proof of Fore- 
light, perhaps, as the Giver of Prophecy intended 
!hould ever be afforded by ſuch Parts of Prophecy. 


2. A long Series of Prophecy being applicable to 


ſuch and ſuch Events, is itſelf a Proof that it was in- 


| tended of them: as the Rules, by which we naturally 


judge and determine, in common Caſes parallel to 
this, will ſhew. This Obſervation I make in Anſwer to 
the common Objection againſt the Application of the 
Prophecies, that conſidering each of them dictinctly by 
elf, it does not at all appear, that they were intend- 
ed of thoſe particular Events, to which they are ap- 
plied by Chriſtians; and therefore it is to be ſuppoſed, 
that, if they meant any thing, they were intended of 


other Events unknown to us, and not of thele at all. 


Now there are two Kinds of writing, which bear a 
great Reſemblance to Prophecy, with Reſpect to the 
Matter before us; the Mythological, and the Satyri- 


cal where the Satyr is, to a certain Degree, concealed. 


And a Man might be aſſured that he underſtood what 


an Author intended by a Fable or Parable, related 


without any Application or Moral; merely from ſee- 
ing it to be, eaſily, capable of ſuch Application, and 


that ſuch a Moral might, naturally be deduced from it. 


Way: And he might be fully aſſured, that ſuch Perſons and 
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Lvents were intended in a Satyrical Writing, merely 
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trom its being applicable to them. And, agreeably to 
the lait Obſervation, he might be in a good Meaſure 
ſatisfied of it, though he were not enough informed, in 
Aitairs, or in the Story of ſuch Perſons, to underſtand 
half the Satyr. For, his Satisfaction, that he under- 
ſtood the Meaning, the intended Meaning, of theſe 
Writings, would be greater or leſs, in Proportion as 
he ſaw, the general Turn of them to be capable of 
ſuch Application; and in Proportion to the Number 
of particular things capable of it. And thus, if a long 
Series of Prophecy, is applicable, to the preſent State 
of the Church, and to the political Situations of the 
Kingdoms of the World, tome thouſand Years after 
theſe Prophecies were delivered, and a long Series of 
Prophecy delivered before the Coming of Chriſt, to 
him ; theſe things are in themſelves a Proof, that the 
prophetick Hiſtory was intended of Him, and 0! 
thoſe Events: in proportion as the general Turn oi it 
is capable of ſuch Application, and to the Number and 
Variety of particular Prophecies, capable of it. How 
ever, though in all juſt way of Conſideration, the ap- 
pearing Completion of Prophecies, is to be allowed 
to be thus explanatory of, and to determine their 
Meaning; yet it is to be remembred farther, that the 
ancient Jews applied the Prophecies to a Meſſiah be. 
fore his Coming, in much the ſame Manner as Chri- 
Lians do now: And that the primitive Chriſtians inter- 
preted the Prophecies reſpecting the State of tix 
Church and of the World in the laſt Ages, in tix 
Senſe which the Event ſeems to confirm and verily. 
And from theſe things, it may be made appear. 


3. That the ſhewing even to a high Probability, | 
that could be, that the Prophets thought of ſom? 
other Events, in ſuch and ſuch Predictions, and not 
thoſe at all, which Chriſtians alledge to be Complet · 
ons of thoſe Predictions ; or that ſuch and ſuch Pro-. 


"hecies are capable of being applied to other rn . 
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than thoſe to which Chriſtians apply them that this 
would not confute or deſtroy the Force of the Argu- 
ment from Prophecy, even with Regard to thoſe very 


Meaning of the Author. 
have compiled a Book out of Memoirs, which he receiv- 
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Inſtances. For, obſerve how this Matter really is. If 


one knew ſuch a Perſon to be the ſole Author of ſuch a 


Book, and was certainly aſſured, or ſatisfied to any 
Degree, that one knew the Whole of what he intend- 


ed in it; one ſhould be aſſured or ſatisfed to ſuch 


Degree, that one knew the whole Meaning of that 
Book : For the Meaning of a Book, is nothing but the 
But if one knew a Perſon to 


ed from another, of vaſtly ſuperior Knowledge in the 


| Subject of it, eſpecially it it were a Book full of great 
| Intricacies and Difficulties ; it would in no wile fol- 


low, that one knew the whole Meaning of the Book, 
from knowing the whole Meaning of the Compiler- 
for the original Memoirs, i. e. the Author of them, 
might have, and there would be no Degree of Pre- 


| ſumption, in many Caſes, againſt ſuppoſing him to 


have, ſome farther Meaning than the Compiler ſaw. 


To fay then, that the Scriptures and the things con- 


tained in them, can have no other or farther Meaning, 
than thoſe Perſons thought or had, who firſt recited or 


| wrote them; is evidently faying, that thoſe Perſons 
| were the Original, proper, and fole Authors of thoſe 
Books, i. e. that they are not inſpired : which is ab- 
| furd, whilſt the Authority of theſe Books is under 


Examination, i. e. till you have determined they are 
of no divine Authority at all. Till this be determin- 
ed, it muſt in all Reaſon be ſuppoſed, not indeed that 


they have, for this is taking for granted that they are 


inſpired,” but that they may have, ſome farther Mean- 


ing than what the Compilers ſaw or underſtood. And 
upon this Suppoſition, it is ſuppoſeable alſo, that this 


farther Meaning may be fulfilled. Now Events cor- 
reſponding to Prophecies, interpreted in a different 
Meaning from That, in which the Prophets are ſup- 


| poſed to have underitood them; this affords, in a 


Manner 
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Manner, the ſame Proof, that this different Senſe was 
originally intended, as it would have afforded, if the 
Prophets had not underſtood their Predictions in the 
Senſe it 1s ſuppoſed they did : becauſe there is no Pre- 
ſumption of Their Senſe of them, being the whole 
Senſe of them. And it has been already ſhewn, that 
the apparent Completions of Prophecy, muſt be al- 
lowed to be explanatory of its Meaning. So that the 

ueſtion is, whether a Series of Prophecy has been 
fulfilled, in a natural or proper, i. e. in any real, Senſe 
of the Words of it. For ſuch Completion is equally 
a Proof of Foreſight more than human, whether the 
Prophets are, or are not, ſuppoſed, to have under- 
ſtood it in a different Senſe : I fay ſuppoſed ; for, 
though I think it clear, that the Prophets did not un- 
derſtand the full Meaning of their Predictions, it 1 
another Queſtion, how far they thought they did, and 
in what Senſe they uderſtood them, 


Hence may bee ſeen, to how little Purpoſe thoſe 
Perſons buſy themſelves, who endeavour to prove, 
that the prophetick Hiſtory is applicable to Events, 
of the Age in which it was written, or of Ages be- 
fore it. Indeed to have proved this before there was 
any Appearance of a farther Completion of it, might 
have anſwered ſome Purpoſe; for it might have pre- 
vented the Expectation of any ſuch farther Completi. 
on. Thus could Porphyry have ſhewn, that ſome prin- 
cipal Parts of the Book of Daniel, for Inſtance, the 

ſeventh Verſe of the ſeventh Chapter, which the Chri- 
ſtians interpreted of the latter Ages, was applicable to 
Events, which happened before or about the Age of 
Antiochus Epiphanes , this might have prevented them 
from expecting any farther Completion of it. And, 
unleſs there was then, as I think there muſt have 
been, external Evidence concerning that Book, mote 
than is come down to us; ſuch a Diſcovery might 


have been a Stumbling-block in the Way of Chriſti Þ 


anity itſelf: conſidering the Authority which our Sa- 
viout Þ 
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| viour has given to the Book of Daniel, and how much 
the general Scheme of Chriſtianity preſuppoſes the 
Truth of it. But even This Diſcovery, had there 
been any ſuch, would be of very little Weight 
| with reaſonable Men Now; if this Paſſage, thus appli- 
cable to Events before the Age of Porphyry, appears 
to be applicable alſo to Events, which ſucceeded the 

Diſſolution of the Roman Empire. I mention this, 


don, any ching may be made of any thing. 
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not at all as intending to inſinuate, that the Diviſion of 


this Empire into ten Parts, for it plainly was divided in- 


to about that Number, were, alone and by itſelf, of any 


Moment in verifying the Prophetick Hiſtory: but only 


as an Example of the thing I am ſpeaking of. And 
thus upon the whole, the Matter of Enquiry evidently 
muſt be, as above put, Whether the Prophecies are 
applicable, to Chriſt, and to the preſent State of the 
World and of the Church ; applicable in fuch a De- 
gree, as to imply Foreſight : Not whether they are 


capable of any other Application; though I know 


no Pretence for ſaying, the general Turn of them is 


capable of any other. 


Theſe Obſervations are, I think, juſt, and the 
Evidence referred to in them, real: Though there 
may be People who will not accept of ſuch imper- 
ect Information from Scripture. Some too have not 
Integrity and Regard enough to Truth, to attend to 
Evidence, which keeps the Mind in Doubt, perhaps 
Perplexity, and which is much of a different Sort 
irom what they expected. And it plainly requires a 
Degree of Modeſty and Fairneſs, beyond what every 


one has, for a Man to ſay, not to the World, but to 


Himſelf, that there is a real Appearance of ſomewhat 


of great Weight in this Matter, though he is not able 


i It appears, that Prophyry did nothing worth mentioning in this Way. For 
im on the Place fays : Duas poſteriores beſtias---in uno Macedonum regno ponit 
as to the ten Kings; Decem reges enumerat, qui fuerunt ſzviflimi : ipſoſque 


deges non unius ponit regni, verbi gratia, Macedoniæ, Syriæ, Aſiæ, et Ægypti; 


d de diverſis regnis unum efficit regum ordinem. And in this Way of Interpre- 


tho- 


— 
- 
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thoroughly to ſatisfy himſelf about it; but it ſhall have 


its Influence upon him in Proportion to its appearing 
Reality and Weight. It is much more eaſy, and 
more falls in with the Negligence Preſumption and 
Willfulneſs of the Generality, to determine at once, 
with a deciſive Air, There is nothing in it. The 
Prejudices ariſing from that abſolute Contempt and 
Scorn, with which this Evidence is treated in the 
World, I do not mention. For what indeed can he 
faid to Perſons, who are weak enough in their Une: 
ſtandings, to think This any Preſumption againſt t; 
or, if they do not. are yet weak enough in their Ten. 
per to be influenced, by ſuch Prejudices, upon fuch 


Subject. 


SECONDLY, I ſhall now endeavour to gu 
ſome Account of the general Argument for the Truti 
of Chriſtianity, conſifting both of the direct and ci 
cumſtantial Evidence, conſidered as making up one 
Argument. Indeed to ſtate and examine this Arge 
ment fully, would be a Work much beyond thx 
Compaſs of this whole Treatiſe : Nor is fo mutt 
as a proper Abridgment of it, to be expected here, 
Yet the preſent Subject requires to have ſome brit 
Account of it given. For it is the Kind of Evidence: 
upon which moſt Queſtions of Difficulty, in com 
mon Practice, are determined; Evidence ariſing tron 
various Coincidences, which ſupport and confirm caci 
other, and in this Manner prove, with more or | 
Certainty, the Point under Conſideration. And | 
chuſe to do it alſo : Firſt, becauſe it ſeems to be of tit 
greateſt Importance, and not duly attended to by eve! 
one, that the Proof of Revelation is, not ſome dite 
and expreſs things only, but a great Variety ot cd. 
cumſtantial things alſo ; and that though each of the 
direct and circumſtantial things, is indeed to be c0! 
ſidered ſeparately, yet they are afterwards to be Joins! 
together; for that the proper Force of the Eviden® 
conſiſts in the Reſult of thoſe ſeveral things, conſidere 
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ave in their Reſpects to each other, and united into one 
ring view: And in the next Place, becauſe it ſeerns to me 
and chat the matters of Fact here ſet down, which are ac- 
and knowledged by Unbelievers, muſt be acknowledgec 
nce, by them alſo, to contain together, a Degree of Evi- 
The WF dence of great Weight; if they could be brought, 
and BY to lay theſe ſeveral things before thamſelves diſtinctly, 
tie and then with Attention confider them together; in- 
n be Bi ſtead of that curſory Thought of them, to which we 
nder: are familiariſed. For being familiariſed to the curſory 
; Thought of things, as really hinders the Weight of 
Len- them from being ſccn, as from having its due Influ- 
ach WF ence upon Practice. 


The Thing aſſerted, and the Truth of which is 
ge to be enquired into, is this: That over and above 
T rut WF our Reaſon and Affections, which God has given us, 
q ci bor the Information of our Judgment and the Conduct 
1Þ oe of our Lives, he has alſo, by external Revelation, 
Arge given us an Account of Himſelf, and his moral Go- 
cl tl Wvernment over the World, Implying a future State of 
muß Rewards and Puniſuments; i. e. hath revealed the 
hee system of natural Religion: For natural Religion may 
> bribe, externally, k revealed by God, as the ignorant 
ideneß may be taught it by Mankind their Fellow-creatures 
| CO -—— that God, I ſay, has given us the Evidence 
[roof Revelation, as well as the Evidence of Reaſon, 
m ca? aſcertain this moral Syſtem : together with-an Ac- 


or ka tount of a particular Diſpenſation of Providence, 
And Which Reaſon could no way have diſcovered, and a 
: of u particular Inſtitution of Religion founded on it, for 
y eve! ie recovery of Mankind out of their preſent wretched 
e dire Tondition, and raiſing them to the Perfection, and fi- 
o: cal Happineſs of their Nature. 

of ther ä 

be co This Revelation, whether real or ſuppoſed, may 
ſs pu e conſidered as wholly hiſtorical ; ſince Prophecy is 
iden- | 

"icer K p 144, 145. 
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nothing but the Hiſtory of Events before they come 
to paſs, Doctrines alſo are Matters of Fact, and Pre- 
cepts come under the ſame Notion, And the gene- 
ral Deſign of Scripture, which contains in it this Re. 
velation. thus conſidered as hiſtorical, may be ſaid to 
be, to give us an Account of the World, in this 
one ſingle View, as God's World: By which it ap- 
pears eſſentially diſtinguiſhed from all other Books, 
ſo far as I have found, except ſuch as are copied 
from it. It begins with an Account of God's Crea- 
tion of the World, in order to aſcertain, and diſtin- 
guiſh from all Others, Who is the Object of our Wor- 
ſhip, by what He has done: In order to aſcertain, 
who He 1s, concerning whoſe Providence Commands 
Promiſes and Threatnings, this ſacred Book, all along 
treats; the Maker and Proprietor of the World, H: 
whole Creatures we are, the God of Nature : In or- 
der likewiſe to diſtinguiſh him from the Idols of th: 
Nations, which are either imaginary Beings, i. e. 10 
Beings at all; or elſe Part of that Creation, the hi- 
torical Relation of which is here given. And 8. 
Jobn, not improbably, with an Eye to this Moſaick 
Account of the Creation, begins his Goſpel witl 
an Account of our Saviour's Præexiſtence, and thi 
All things were made by him; and without him was i 
any thing made that was made : 1 agreeably to the Doi 
trine of St. Paul, that God created all things by 7 
fus Chriſt, m This being premiſed, the Scripture, take 


together, ſeems to profeſs to contain a kind of aW FR, 
Abridgement of the Hiſtory of the World, in ti 


View juſt now mentioned: that is, a general Accouiliifh 
of the Condition of Religion and its Profeſſors, du 
ing the Continuance of that Apoſtacy from God, an 


State of Wickedneſs, which it every where ſuppoſes ti ; wy 
World to lie in. And this Account of the State of ke ten 
ſigion, carries with it ſome brief Account of the politic "US 


State of things, as Religion is affectedby it. Revelati 


inde 
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| indeed conliders the common Affairs of this World, 
| and what is going on in it, as a mere Scene of Diſ- 
traction; and cannot be ſuppoſed to concern itſelf 
\* WW with toretelling, at what Time, Rome, or Babylon or 
| Greece, or any particular Place, ſhould be the moſt 
| conſpicuous Scat of that Tyranny and Diſſoluteneſs, 
v2 | which all Places equally aſpire to be; cannot I fa 
> WW be ſuppoſed to give any Account of this wild Scene 
for its own Sake, But it ſeems to contain ſome very 
a: general Account of the chief Governments of the 
ſtn- BY World, as the general State of Relizion, has been, 
L 1s, or ſhall be, affected by them, from the firſt Tranſ- 


wo greſſion, and during the whole Interval of the World's 
rn: continuing in its preſent State, to a certain future Pe- 
long 


| riod, ſpoken of both in the Old and New Teſta- 

ö He ment, very diſtinctly, and in great Variety of Ex- 
! N preſſion: The times of the reſtitution of all things :* 
't BE When be myſtery of God ſhall be finiſhed, as he hath 
e. e declared to his ſervants the prophets : e When the God 
of beaven ſhall ſet up a kingdom, which ſhall never be 


1d d. | deſtroyed: And the kingdom ſhall not be left io other peo- 
* ple, o as it is repreſented to be during this Apoſtacy, 
| we but Fudgment ſhall be given to the ſaints, 4 and they 


Hall reign :* And the kingdom and dominion, and the 
| greatneſs of the kingdom under the whole heaven, ſhall 
be given to the people of the ſaints of the moſt High. * 


Upon this general View of the Scripture, I would 
WW iemark, how great a Length of Time the whole Re- 
lation takes up, near fix thoufand Years of which, 
re paſt: And how great a Variety of things it treats 


bs * of; the natural and moral Syſtem or Hiſtory of the 
od, World, including the Time when it was formed, all 
porn contained in the very firſt Book, and evidently writ- 
te Of! 


ten in a rude and unlearned Age; and in ſubſequent 
P® coll Books, the various common and prophetick Hiſtory, 
evelauo | 


n Adds iii. 21. o Rev. x. 7 P Dan. is ꝗ Ch, vii. 22. © Rev. 
Dan. vii. 
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and the particular Diſpenſation of Chriſttanity. Now 
all this together gives the largeſt Scope for Criticiſm; 
and Confutation of what is capable of being confut- 
ed, either from Reaſon, or from common Hiſtory, 
or from any Inconſiſtence in its ſeveral Parts. And 
it is a thing which deſerves, I think, to be mention- 
ed, that whereas ſome imagine, the ſuppoſed Doubt. 
fulneſs of the Evidence ior Revelation, implies a po- 
ſitive Argument that it is not true; it appears, on tie 
contrary, to imply a poſitive Argument that it 15 
true. For, could any common Relation, of fuch 
Antiquity, Extent, and Varicty, for in theſe things 
the Streſs of what I am now obſerving lies, be pro- 
poſed to the Examination oi the World: That it 
could not, in an Age of Knowledge and Liberty, be 
confuted, or ſhewn to have nothing in it, to the Satis- 
faction of reaſonable Men; this would be thought a 
ſtrong preſumptive Proof of its Truth. And indeed 
it muſt be a Proof of it, juſt in Proportion to tie 
Probability, that if it were falſe, it might be ſhevn 
to be fo: Which, I think, is ſcarce pretended to be 
ſhewn, but upon Principles and in Ways of arguing, 
which have been charly obviated. © Nor does it at 


all appear, tl...” Sett of Men who believe natural 
Religion, are © Opinion, that Chriſtianity has 


been thus contut.!, Bur to proceed 


Together with the moral Syſtem of the World, 
the Old Teſtament contains, a chronological Account 
of the Beginning of it, and from thence, an un- 
broken Genealogy of Mankind for many Ages be- 
fore common Hiſtory begins ; and carried on as much 
farther, as to make up a continued Thread of Hit- 
tory the Length of between three and four thouſand 
Years, It contains an Account, of God's making 2 
Covenant with a particular Nation, that they ſhould 
be his People, and He would be their God, in a 


t Ch ; ii, zi, &c. 


peculiar 
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ow WM peculiar Senſe ; of his often interpoſing miraculouſly 
m; in their Affairs; giving them the Promiſe, and long 
fut⸗ after, the Poſſeſſion, of a particular Country; afſu- 
ory, ring them of the greateſt national Proſperity in it, 
And if they would worſhip him, in Oppoſition to the Idols 
10n- WF which the reſt of the World worthipped, and obey 
ubt- his Commands; and threataing them with unexampled 
po- WF Puniſhments, if they dilobeyed him, and fell into the 
1 the general Idolatry: inſomuch that this one Nation ſhould 
it 1s continue to be, the Obſervation and the Wonder of all the 
World. It declares particularly, that God would ſcatter 


ings Wh ihem among all People, from one end of the earth unto the 
pro- Whotber : but that when they ſhould return unto the Lord 
at it WF their God, be would have Compaſſion uon them, and 


„ be gather them from all the nations, whither be had ſcat- 
Satis: tered them: that 1ſr-ae! ſhould be ſaved in the Lord, 
zht a . with an everlaſting ſalvation ; and not be aſhamed or 
wleed WF confounded world without end, And as ſome of theſe 


o the Promiſes are conditional, others are as abſolute, as 
hevn um ching can be expreſſed : That the Time ſhould 
to ve ¶ come, when 7he people ſhould be all rinbteous, and in- 
uing, berit the land for ever : that though God would make a 
it at end of all nations whither he had ſcattered them, 
atural Wet would he not make a full end of them: that he world 
y has bring again the captivity of his people Tſrael, and plant 


them upon their Land, and they fhould be no more pul- 
| led up out of their land: that the ſeed of Iſrael ſhould 
Vorld, ut ceaſe from being a nation for ever, u It foretells, 
:count ¶ that God would raiſe them up a particular Perſon, 
n un- n whom all his Promiſes ſhould finally be fulfilled; 
es be- the Meſſiah, who ſhould be, in an high and emi- 
much Went Senſe, their anoiintert Prince and Saviour. This 
f Hil- vas foretold in ſuch a Manner, as raiſed a general 
ouſand ¶ Expectation of ſuch a Perſon in the Nation, as 
King 2 Mppears from the New Teſtament, and is an ac- 
Knowledged Fact; an Expectation of his coming 
Bt ſuch a particular Time, before any one appeared 


u Deut xxviii. 64. Ch. Xxx. 2, 3. If. xlv. 17. Ch. Ix. 21, Jer. xxx. 11. Ch. 
Vl» 28, Amos ix. I 5+ Jer. XX Xl 30- 


S 3 claim- 
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claiming to be that Perſon, and when there was no 
Ground for ſuch an Expectation, but from the 
Prophecies : which Expectation, therefore, mult in 
all reaſon be preſumed to be explanatory of thoſe 
Prophecies, if there were any Doubt about their Mean- 
ing. It ſcems moreover to foretell, that this Per. 
ſon ſhould be rejected by that Nation, to whom he 
had been to long promiſed, and though he was fo 
much detired by them.* And it expreſsly forete!ls, 
that he ſhould be the Saviour of the Gentiles ; that the 
Completion of the Scheme, contained in this Book, 
and then begun, and in its Progreſs, ſhould be ſome- 
what ſo great, that God is repreſented as declaring; 
It is a light thing that thou ſhouldſt be my ſervant to raiſ 
1p the tribes of Facob, and to reſtore the preſerved 
Ifracl : 1 will aljo give thee for a light to the Gentile, 
that thou mayſt be for ſalvation unto the end of the earth: 
That in the laſt days, the mountain of the Lords ho: 
ſhall be efl abliſhed in the top of the mountains, and jj! 
be exulted above the hills; and all nations ſhall flu 
into it for out of Zion ſhall go forth the law, ani 
the word of the Lord from Feruſalem, And he {ll 
judge among the nations and the Lord alone (jill 
be exalted in thai day, And the Idols be ſhall utter) 
aboliſh, The Scripture farther contains an Account 
tllat at the Time the Meſſiah was expected, a Perſon, 
role up, in this Nation, claiming to be that Mefſſt 
to be the Perſon, whom all the Prophecies reterrel 
to, and in whom they ſhould center; that he ſpent 
ſome Years in a continued Courſe of miraculous 
Works; endued his immediate Diſciples and Follow- 
ers with a Power of doing the fame, as a Proof of tht 
Truth of that Religion, which he commiſſioned them 
to publiſh ; that inveſted with this Authority and 
Power, they made numerous Converts, in the remo- 
teſt Countries, and ſettled and eſtabliſhed his Religion 

x If. viii. 14, 15. Ch. xlix. 5. Ch. liii. Mal. i. 10, 11. and Ch. lh 

if. xlix. 6. Ch. ii. Ch. xi. Ch. Ivi. 7. Mal. i. 11. To which mu 


e added, the other Prophecies of the like Kind, ſeveral in the New Teſtament, 


and very many in the Old; which deſcribe, what ſhall be the Completion of the 
gevcalcd Plan of Providence, 
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in the World; to the End of which, the Scripture 
profeſſes to give a prophetick Account of the State 


| of this Religion amongſt Mankind. 


Let us now ſuppoſe a Perſon utterly ignorant of 


| Hiſtory, to have all this related to him, out of the 


Scripture. Or ſuppoſe ſuch an one, having the 
Scripture put into his hands, to remark theſe things 


in it, not knowing but that the Whole, even its civil 


Hiſtory, as well as the other Parts of it, might be, 
from Beginning to End, an intire Invention; and to 


ask, W hat Truth was in it, and whether the Revela- 


tion here related, was real or a Fiction? And inſtead 
of a direct Anſwer, ſuppoſe him, all at once, to be 


told the following confeit Facts; and then to unite them 
into one View. 


Let him firſt be told, in how great a Degree the 
Profeſſion and eſtabliſhment of natural Religion, the 
Belief that there is one God to be worſhipped, that Vir- 
tue is his Law, and that Mankind ſhall be rewarded and 
puniſhed hereafter, as they obey and diſobey it Here; 
in how very great a Degree, I ſay, the Profeſſion 
and Eſtabliſhment of this moral Syſtem in the World 
is owing to the Revelation whether real or ſuppoſed, 
contained in this Book : the Eſtabliſhment of this 
moral Syſtem, even in thoſe Countries which do not 


acknowledge the proper Authority of the Scripture, 
Let him be told allo, what Nuniber of Nations do 


acknowledge its proper Authority. Let him then 


take in the Conſideration of what Importance Reli- 
gion is to Mankind. And upon theſe things, he might 


I think, truly obſerve, that this ſuppoſed Revelation's 
obtaining and being received in the World, with all 
the Circumſtances and Effects of it, conſidered toge- 
ther as one Event; is the moſt conſpicuous and im- 


portant Event in the Story of Mankind : that a Book 


2 p. 318. 
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of this Nature, and thus promulged and recommend. 
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ed to our Conſideration, demands as if by a Voice 
from Heaven, to have its Claims moſt ſeriouſly exa- 
mined into: and that, before ſuch Examination, to 
treat it with any Kind of Scoffing and Ridicule, is 
an Offence againſt natural Piety. But it is to be 1. 
membred, that howmuch ſoever the Eſtabliſhment 
of Natur.: al Religion in the World, is owing to the 
Scripture - revelation, this does not deſtroy the Proof 
of Religion from Reaſon ; any more than the Proof 
of Euclid's Elements, is deſtroy'd, by a Man's know. 
ing or thinking, that he ſhould never have feen the 
Truth of the ſeveral Propoſitions contained in it, nor 
had thoſe Propoſitions come into his Thoughts, but for 
that Mathematician. 


Let ſuch a Perſon as we are ſpeaking of, be, in the 
next Place, informes?, of the acknowledged Antiqui- 
ty of the firſt parts of this Book: And that its Chro- 
nology, its Account of the Time when the Earth, 
and the ſeveral Parts of it, were firſt peopled with 
human Creatures, is no way contradicted, but i 
really confirmed, by the natural and civil Hiſtory 
of the World collected from common Hiſtorians, 
from the State of the Earth, and from the late 
Invention of Arts and Sciences. And as the Scrip- 
ture contains an unbroken Thread of common and 
Civil Hiſtory, from the Creation to the Captivity, 
for between three and four thouſand Years : Let 

the Perſon we are ſpeaking of be told in the next 
Place, that this general  Fliltory, as it is not con- 
tradicted, but is confirmed by prophane Hiſtory as 
much as there would be reaſon to expect, upon Suppo- 
ſition of its Truth; ſo there is nothing in the whole 
Hiſtory wolf, to give any reaſonable Ground of 
Suſpicion, of its not beine z in the general, a faichful 
and literally true Genealogy of Men and Series of 


things. I ſpeak here on:y ot the common Scripture-hi- 


ftory, or of the Court: of ordinary Events related in it; 
as 
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as diſtinguiſhed from Miracles, and from the prophe— 
tick Hiſtory. In all theScripture-narrations of this Kind, 
following Events ariſe out of foregoing ons, us in all 
other Hiſtories. There appears nothing rclated as done 


in any Age, not conformable to the Manners ci that 


Age; nothing in the Account of a tucceeding Ae, Which 
one would ſay, could not be true, or was impiobable, 
from the Account of things in the precezuing one. 
There is nothing in the Characters, which would raile 
a Thought of their being feigned; but all the internal 


Marks imaginable of their being real. It is to be ad- 


| ded alſo, that mere Gencalogics, bare Narratives of 
the Number of Years, which Perſons called by fuch 


and ſuch Names lived, do not carry the Face of Ficti- 
on, perhaps do carry ſome Preſumption of Veracity 3 
and all unadorned Narratives, which have nothing; to 
lurprize, may be thought to carry ſomewhat of the 
like Preſumption too. And the domeſtick ard the 


political Hiſtory is plainly credible. There may be 
| Incidents, in Scripture, which taken alone in the naked 


way they are told, may appear ſtrange ; eſpecially to 
Perſons of other Manners, Temper, Education: But 
there are alſo Incidents of undoubted Truth, in many 


or moſt Perſons Lives, which in the ſame Circumſtan- 


ces, would appear to the full as ſtrange. There may be 
Miſtakes of Tranſcribers, there may be other real or 
keming Miſtakes, not caſy to be, particularly, ac- 
counted for : But there are certainly no more things of 
this Kind in the Scripture, than what were to have 
been expected in Books of ſuch Antiquity 3 and No- 


thing, in any wiſe, ſufficient to diſcredit the gene- 


nal Narrative. Now, that a Hiſtory claiming to com- 


mence from the Creation, and extending in one conti- 
nued Series, through ſo great a Length of Time, and 


Variety of Events, ſhould have ſuch Appearances of 
Reality and Truth in its whole Contexture, is ſurely 


A very remarkable Circumſtance in its Favour. And 
Wall this is applicable to the common Hiſtory of the 
New Teſtament ; ſo there is a farther Credibility, and 


a very 
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a very high one, given to it, by profane Authors : ma- 
ny of theſe writing at the ſame Times, and confirming 
the Truth of Cuſtoms and Events, which are inciden- 
tally as well as more purpoſely mentioned in it. And 
this Credibility of the common Scripture-hiſtory, 
gives ſome Credibility to its miraculous Hiſtory ; el. 
pecially as this is interwoven with the common, ſo as 
that they imply each other, and both together make 
up one Relation, 


Let it then be more particularly obſerved to this Per- 
ſon, that it is an acknowledged Matter of Fact, which 
is indeed implied in the foregoing Obſervation, that 
there was ſuch a Nation as the Fes, of the greateſt 
Antiquity, whoſe Government and general Polity was 
founded on the Law, here related to be given them by 
Moſes as from Heaven; that natural Religion, wit 
Rites additional though no way contrary to it, Was 
their eſtabliſh*d Religion, which cannot be ſaid of th: 
gentile World; and that their very Being as a Nation 
depended upon their Acknowledgment of one God, tl 
God of the Univerſe. For, ſuppoſe in their Captiv: 
ty in Babylon, they had gone over to the Religion d 
their Conquerors, there would have remained no Bond 

of Union to keep them a diftin&t People. And whill 
they were under their own Kings, in their own Country, 
a total Apoſtacy from God would have been tit 
Diſſolution of their whole Government. They, in ſuc 
a Senſe, nationally acknowedged and worſhiped tix 


Maker of Heaven and Earth, when the reſt of ti: 


World were ſunk in Idolatry, as rendred them, i 


Fact, the peculiar People of God. And this ſo e 
markable an Eſtabliſhment and Preſervation of nat 8 


ral Religion amongſt them, ſeems to add ſome pecir 
* liar Credibility to the hiſtorical Evidence for the Mr 
racles of Moſes and the Prophets: Becauſe theſe Mira. 
cles are a full ſatisfactory Account of this Event, which 


plainly wants to be accounted for, and cannot other- 


z 
77 


Wile, *D 
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na- 
ing Let this Perſon, ſuppoſed wholly ignorant of Hiſto- 
len- g. be acquainted farther, that One claiming to be the 
And Meſſiah, of Jewiſh Extraction, roſe up at the Time 
ory, W this Nation expected the Meſſiah, from the Prophecies 
cl. W abovementioned : that he was rejected, as it ſeemed to 
o as MW have been foretold he ſhould, by the Body of the Peo- 
nake ple, under the Direction of their Rulers : that in the 
+ Courle of a very few Years, he was believed on and 
acknowledged as the promiſed Meſſiah, by great 


Per- Numbers among the Gentiles, agrecably to the Pro- 
rhich WS phecies of Scripture, yet not upon the Evidence of 
that Prophecy, but of Miracles,“ of which Miracles we alſo 
eatelt have itrong hiſtorical Evidence; by which I mean 
y was here no more than muſt be acknowledged by Unbe- 
m by W lievers, for let pious Frauds and Follies be admitted to 
with WW weaken, it is abſurd to ſay they deſtroy, our Evidence 
, wa © Miracles wrought in Proof of Chriſtianity : © that 
of the this Religion approving itſelf to the Reaſon of Man- 
ation, kind, and carrying its own Evidence with it, ſo far 
d, the WW 35 Reaſon is a Judge of its Syſtem, and no way con- 
zptivi WW tary to Reaſon, in thoſe Parts of it, which require to 
ion de believed upon the mere Authority of its Author; 
Bond that this Religion, I ſay, gradually ſpread and ſup- 
whilt ported itſelf, for ſome hundred Yegrs, not only with- 
zuntry, out any Aſſiſtance from temporal Power, but under 


en tie conſtant Diſcouragements, and often the bittereſt Per- 
in ſuch ſecutions from it; and then became the Religion of the 
ped tne World : that in the mean Time the Jewiſh Nation 
of tie and Government were deſtroyed, in a very remarka- 
em, u ble Manner, and the People carried away captive and 
ſo te. diſperſed through the moſt diſtant Countries; in which 
f natu· State of Diſperſion, they have remained fifteen hun- 
e pectr dred Years : and that they remain a numerous Peo- 
he Mi- ple, united amongſt themſelves, and diſtinguiſhed 
> Mira from the reſt of the World, as they were in the Days 
t, which of Moſes, by the Profeſſion of his Law; and every 
t other 


* \ 
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where looked upon in a Manner, which one ſcarce 
knows how diſtinctly to expreſs, but in the Words of 
the prophetick Account of it, given ſo many Ages be. 
fore it came to paſs : Thou ſhalt become an aſtoniſhment, 
a proverb, and a by-word, among all nations whither 


the Lord ſhall lead thee." 


The Appearance of a ſtanding Miracle, in the Jeu, 
remaining a diſtinct People in their Diſperſion, and the 


Confirmation which this Event appears to give to the 


Truth of Revelation; may be thought to be anſwered, 
by their Religion's forbidding them Inter-marriages 
with Foreigners, and preſcribing them a particular 
Kind of Food, by which, they are debarred from the 
Means of incorporating with the People, in whoſe 
Countries they live. This is not, I think, a ſatisfacto- 
ry Account of That which it pretends to account tor, 
But what does it pretend to account for ? The Corre- 
ſpondence between this Event and the Prophecies, or 
the Coincidence of both, with a long Diſpenſation of 
Providence of a peculiar Nature towards that People 
formerly? No. It is only the Event itſelf, which i 
offered to be thus accounted for; which ſingle Event 
taken alone, abſtracted from all ſuch Correſpondence 
and Coincidence, perhaps would not have appeared 
miraculous : but that Correſpondence and Coincidence 
may be-{s, though the Event it ſelf be ſuppoſed not. 
As theConcurrence of our Saviour's being born at Bell. 
lebem, with a long foregoing Series of Prophecy, and 
other Coincidences, is doubtleſs miraculous, the Series 
of Prophecy, and other Coincidences, and the Event, 
being admitted; though the Event itſelf, his Birth 
at that Place appears to have been brought about in 
a natural Way, of which, however, no one can be 
certain. 


d Deut. xxviii. 37. 


And 
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And as ſeveral of theſe Events ſeem, in ſome De- 
gree expreſsly, to have verified the prophetick Hiſto- 
ry already; fo likewiſe they may be conſidered far- 
ther, as having a peculiar Aſpe& towards the full 
Completion of it; as affording ſome Preſumption 


| that the Whole of it ſhall, one time or other, be 


fulnlled. Thus, that the Jets have been ſo wonder- 


ys fully preſerved in their long and wide Diſperſion 3 
the which is indecd tie direct fulſilling of ſome Prophecies, 
ed. but is now mentioned only as looking forward to 
co; ſomewhat yet to come: that natura] Religion came 
* forth from Judea, and ſpread, in the Degree it has 
the Lone, over che World before loſt in Idolatry; which, 
hoſe WE gether with ſome other Things, have diſtinguiſhed 
Go. dat very Place, in like Manner, as the People of it 
© wre diſtinguiſhed: that this great Change of Religion 
bre. ber the Earth, was brought about under the Proleſſi- 
„ rden and Acknowledgment, that Jeſus was the promiſed 
1 of Meſiah— Thic.gs of this Kind, naturally turn the 
opt Thoughts of ſerious Men, towards the full Completi- 
1 i; u of the prophetick Hiſtory, concerning the final 
vent Keſtoration of that People; concerning the Eſtabliſh- 
gence went of the everlaſting Kingdom among them, the 
corel lingdom of the Meſſiah; and the future State of the 
Jence World, under this ſacred Government. Such Cir- 
1 not, Neamſtances and Events compared with theſe Prophe- 
Ball- Jes, though no Completions of them, yet would not, 


and U think, be ſpoken of as Nothing in the Argument, 
dy a Perſon upon his firſt being informed of them. 
They fall in with the prophetick Hiſtory of things ſtill 
Birth luture, give it ſome additional Credibility, have the 

Appearance of being ſomewhat in order to the full 
Completion of it. 


| Indeed it requires a good Degree of Knowledge, 
nd great Calmneſs and Conſideration, to be able to 
udge, thoroughly, of the Evidence for the Truth 
i! Chriſtianity, from that Part of the prophetick 
tory which relates to the Situation of the RO: 

oms 
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doms of the World, and to the State of the Church, 
from the Eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity to the preſent 
Time. But it appears, from a general View of it, 
to be very material. And thoſe Perſons who have 
thoroughly examined it, and ſome of them were Men 
of the cooleſt Tempers, greateſt Capacities, and leaſt 
liable to Imputations of Prejudice, inſiſt upon it as 
determinately concluſive. 


Suppoſe now a Perſon quite ignorant of Hiſtory, 
firſt to recollect the Paſſages abovementioned out of 
Scripture, without knowing but that the Whole was 2 
tate Fiction, then to be informed of the correſpondent 
Facts now mentioned, and to unite them all into one 
View: That the Profeſſion and Eſtabliſhment of mn. 
tural Religion in the World, is greatly owing, in dit 
ferent Ways, to this Book, and the ſuppoſed Revelz 
tion which it contains; that it is acknowledged to be 
of the earlieſt Antiquity; that its Chronology and 
common Hiſtory are intirely credible; that this ant: 
ent Nation, the Jews, of whom it chiefly treats, ap- 
pear to have been, in Fact, the People of God, in: 
diſtinguiſned Senſe; that, as there was a national Ex- 
pectation amongſt them of a Meſſiah, to appear it 
ſuch a Time, raiſed from the Prophecies, ſo one at 
this Time appeared claiming to be that Meſſiah ; that 
He was rejected. by this Nation; but received by tc 
Gentiles, not upon the Evidence of Prophecy, but of 
Miracles; that the Religion he taught ſupported itſel 
under the greateſt Difficulties, gained Ground, and at 
length became the Religion of the World; that in the 


mean Time the Jewiſh Polity was utterly deſtroyed, i 


and the Nation diſperſed over the Face of the Earth; 


that notwithſtanding this, they have remained a d. 


ſtint numerous People for ſo many Centuries, cen 
to this Day, which not only appears to be the expres 


Completion of ſeveral Prophecies concerning them i 


but alſo renders it, as one may ſpeak, a viſible and 
ealy Poſſibility, that the Promiſes made to chews 
a nn 
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| Nation, may yet be fulfilled, And to theſe acknow- 
| ledged Truths, let the Perſon we have been ſuppoſing, 
| add, as I think he ought, whether every one will al- 
| low 1t or no, the obvious Appearances which there 
| are, of the State of the World, in other Reſpects be- 
| fides what relates to the Fews, and of the Chriſtian 
| Church, having ſo long anſwered, and ſtill anſwering 


to the prophetick Hiſtory, Suppoſe, I fay, theſe 
Facts ſet over againſt the things before mentioned out 
of the Scripture, and ſeriouſly compared with them; 


| The joint View of both together, muſt, I think, ap- 


| pear of very great Weight to a conſiderate reaſonable 
| Perſon : Of much greater indeed, upon having them 


firſt laid before him, than is eaſy for us. who are fo 


familiariſed to them, to conceive, without ſome par- 
ticular Attention for that Purpoſc. 


All theſe things, and the ſeveral Particulars con- 


| tained under them, require to be, diſtinctly and moſt 
| thoroughly, examined into; that the Weight of each 


may be judged of, upon ſuch Examination, and ſuch 


Concluſion drawn as reſults from their united Force. 


But this has not been attempted here. I have gone 
no farther than to ſhow, that the general imperfect 


View of them now given, the confeſt hiſtorical Evi- 
| dence for Miracles, and the many obvious appearing 
| Completions of Prophecy, together with the collate- 
ral things here mentioned, and there are ſeveral others 
| of the like ſort ; that all this together, which being 
Fact, muſt be acknowledged by Unbelievers, amounts 


to real Evidence of ſomewhat more than human in 
this Matter : Evidence much more important, than 


| Careleſs Men, who have been accuſtomed only to 
tranſient and partial Views of it, can imagine; and 


indeed abundantly ſufficient to act upon. And theſe 


things, I apprehend, muſt be acknowledged by Un- 


f All the particular things mentioned in this Chapter, not reducible to the 
of certain Miracles, or determinate Completions of Prophecy. See p. 236. 


believers, 


N 


| 
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believers, For though they may ſay, that the Hiſto- 
rical Evidence of Miracles wrought in Atteſtation of 
Chriſtianity, is not ſufficient to convince them, that 
ſuch Miracles were really wrought ; they cannot deny, 
that there is ſuch hiſtorical Evidence, 1t being a known 
Matter of Fact that there is. They may ſay, the 
Conformity between the Prophecies and Events, is by 
accident; but there are many Inſtances, in which ſuch 
Conformity itſelf cannot be denied. They may fay, 
with Regard to ſuch Kind of collateral things as thoſe 
abovementioned, that any odd accidental Events, 
without Meaning, will have a Meaning found in them, 
by fanciful People; and that ſuch as are fanciful in any 
one certain Way, will make out a thouſand Coinct 
dences, which ſeem to favour their peculiar Follies, 
Men, I fay, may talk thus: But no one who 1s ſeri- 
ous, can poſſibly think theſe things to be nothing, if 
he conſiders the Importance of collateral things, and 
even of leſſer Circumſtances, in the Evidence of Pro- 
bability, as diſtinguiſhed in Nature, from the Evidence 
of Demonſtration. In many Caſes indeed it ſeems 
to require the trueſt Judgment, to determine with Ex- 
actneſs the Weight of circumſtantial Evidence; but 
it is very often altogether as convincing, as That, 
which is the moſt expreſs and direct. 


This general View of the Evidence for Chriſtiani- 
ty, conſidered as making one Argument, may allo 
ſerve to recommend to ſeriousPerſons, to ſet down eve- 

thing, which they think may be of any real Weigit 
at all in Proof of it, and Particularly the many ſeeming 
Completions of Prophecy: and they will find, that judg- 
ing by the natural Rules, by which we judge of pro- 
bable Evidence in common Matters, they amount to 
a much higher Degree of Proof, upon ſuch a joint 
Review, than could be ſupoſed upon conſidering them 
ſeparately, at different Times , how ſtrong ſoever the 
Proof might before appear to them, upon ſuch ſeparate 


Views of it, For probable Proofs, by being added, 
not 
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c | not or ly increaſe the Evidence, but multiply it. Nor 
5 ſhould I diſſuade any one from ſeiting down, what 


at he thought made for the contrary Side. But then 
> WH it is to be remembred, not in order to influence 
un g his Judgment, but his Practice, that a Miſtake on 
the one ſide, may be, in its Conſequences, much more 
by dangerous, than a Miſtake on the other, And what 
ach Courſe is molt ſafe, and what moſt dangerous, is a 
= Conſideration thought very material, When we deli- 


berate; not concerning Events, but concerning Con- 
duct in our temporal Affairs. To be influenced by 
| this Conſideration, in our Judgment, to believe or 
diſbelieve, is indeed as much Prejudice, as any thing 
whatever, And, like other Prejudices, it operatcs 
contrary Ways, in different Men. For ſome are in- 
clined to believe, what they hope, and Others, what 
they fear. And it is manifeſt Unreaſonableneſs, to 
apply to Men's Paſſions in order to gain their AL 
ſent. But in Deliberations concerning Conduct, chere 
is nothing which Reaſon more requires to be taken into 
che Account, than the Importance of it. For ſuppoſe 
it doubtful, what would be the Conſequence of ac- 
ting in this, or in a contrary Manner; that one could 
be attended with little or no bad Conſequence, and the 
other might, with the greateſt, muſt appear to unpre- 
judiced Reaſon, of the higheſt Moment towards de- 
termining, how we are to act. But the Truth of our 
Religion, like the Truth of common Matters, is to 
be judged of by all the Evidence taken together, And 
unleſs the whole Series of things to be alledged in this 
Argument, and every particular thing in it, can rea- 
ſonably be ſuppoſed to have been by Accident, for 
here the Streſs of the Argument for Chriſtianity lies, 
then is the Truth of it proved: In like manner, as 
if in any common Caſe, numerous Events acknow- 
ledged, were to be alledged in Proof of another E- 
vent diſputed; the Truth of the diſputed Event 
| would be proved, not only if any one of the acknow- 
ledged ones did of irfelf clexrly e it, but, though no 
. | One 
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one of them ſingly did ſo, if the Whole of the ac. 
knowledged Events taken together, could not in Rez. 
ſon be ſuppoſed to have happened, unleſs the diſpu- 
ted one were true, 


It is obvious, how much advantage, the Nature 
of this Evidence gives to thoſe Perſons, who attack 
Chriſtianity, eſpecially in Converſation. For it is eaſy 
to ſhew, in a ſhort and lively Manner, that ſuch and 


ſuch things are liable to Objection, that this and ano- 


ther thing, is of little Weight in itſelf; but impoſſible 
in like Manner to ſhew, the united Force of the wholc 
Argument in one View, 


However, Laſtly, as it has been made appear, 
that there is no Preſumption againſt a Revelation a 
miraculous, that the general Scheme of Chriſtianity 
and the principal Parts of it, are conformable to 
the experienced Conſtitution of things, and the whol: 
perfectly credible : So the Account now given of th! 
poſitive Evidence for it, ſhews, that this Evidence 
ſuch, as, fromthe Nature of it, cannot be deſtroycd; 
though it ſhould be leſſened. 
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CHAT, VIII. 


Of the Oljections which may be made avainſt gr 
guing, from the Analogy of Nature, to Re- 
ligion. 


F every one would conſider with ſuch Attention, 
as they are bound, even in Point of Morality, to 
conſider, what they judge and give Characters of; 
the Occaſion of this Chapter would, be in ſome good os 
Meaſure at leaſt, ſuperſeded, But fince this is not to 
hol be expected; for ſome we find do not concern them - 

" W {elves to underſtand even what they write againlt : 


* Since this Treatiſe, in common with moſt others, 
8 lies open to Objections, which may appcar very ma- 
ved, 


terial to thoughtful Men at firſt ſight z And, beſides , 
That, ſeems peculiarly liable to the Objections, of 
ſuch as can judge without thinking, and of fuch as 
can cenſure without judging z it may not be amils to 
ſet down the chief of theſe Objections which occur 
to me, and conſider them to their Hands. And they 
are ſuch as theſe 3 


That it is a poor thing to ſolve Difficulties in Re- 
velation, by ſaying, that there are the fame in Natural 
Religion; when what is wanting is to clear both of 
them, of theſe their common, as well as other their 
reſpective, Difficulties : But that it is a ſirange Way in- 
deed of convincing Men of the Obligations of Re- 
ligion to ſhew them, that they have as little Reaſon for 
| their worldly Purſuits : And a ſtrange Way of vindicat 
ug the Juſticeand Goodneſs of the Author of Nature, 
| and of removing the Objections againſt both, to which 
3 1 4 | the 
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the Syſtem of Religion lies open, to ſhew, that the 
like Objections lie againſt natural Providence; a way 
of anſwering Objections againſt Religion, without fo 
much as pretending to make out, that the Syſtem of 
it, or the particular things in it objected againſt, are 
reaſonable ——efſpecially, perhaps ſome may be 1nat- 
tentive enough to add, muſt this be thought ſtrange 
when it is confeſſed that Analogy is no anſwer 19 
ſuch Objections: That when this Sort of Reaſoning 
is carried to the utmoſt length it can be imagined ca- 

able of, it will yet leave the Mind in a very unſa- 
tified State: And that it muſt be unaccountable Ig- 
norance of Mankind to imagine, they will be prevail- 
ed with to foregoe their preſent Intereſts and Pleaſures, 
from Regard to Religion, upon doubttul Evidence. 


Now, as plauſible as this Way of talking may 
appear, that Appearance will be found in a great 
Meaſure owing, to Halt-views, which ſhew but Part 
of an Object, yet ſhew That indiſtinctly, and to 
undeterminate Language. By this Means weak Men 
are often deceived by others, and ludicrous Men, by 
themſelves: And even thoſe who are ſerious and con- 
ſiderate cannot always readily diſintangle, and at once 
clearly fee through the Perplexitics, in which Subjects 
themſelves are involved; and which are heightned 
by the Deficiencies and the Abuſe of Words, To 
this latter fort of Perſons, the following Reply to 
each Part of this Objection ſeverally, may be of ſome 
Aſſiſtance; as it may alſo tend a little to ſtop and 
tilence Others. 


Fir. The thing wanted, i. e. what Men require 
is to have all Difficulties cleared. And this is, or, 


at leaſt for any thing we know to the contrary, it 


may be, the ſame, as requiring to comprehend the 
divine Nature, and the whole Plan of Providence 


from everlaſting to cverlaſting. But it hath always 


been allowed to argue, from what is acknowledged, 
to 


> r 1 = 


Cnae. VIII. 


the things mentioned in the Objection, 


from the Analogy, &c. 277 


to what is diſputed. And it is in no other Senſe a poor 
thing, to argue from natural Religion to revealed, in 


the Manner found Fault with, than it is to argue in 
| numberleſs other ways of probable Deduction and In- 
| ference, in Matters of Conduct, which we are conti- 


nually reduced to the Neceſſity of doing, Indeed 
the Epithet poor, may be applied, I fear as properly 
to great Part or the whole of human Life, as it is to 
Is it not a 
poor thing, for a Phyſician to have ſo little Know- 
ledge in the Cure of Diſeaſes, as even the moſt emi- 
nent have? To act upon Conjecture and Gueſs, where 


the Life of Man is concerned? Undoubtedly it is; 


but not in Compariſon of having no Skill at all in 
that uſeful Art, and being oblige.! to act wholly in the 
Dark. | 


Further, ſince it is as unreaſonable, as it is com- 
mon, to urge Objections againſt Revelation, which 
are of equal Weight againſt natural Religion; and 
Thoſe who do this, if they are not confuſed Them- 
ſelves, deal unfairly with Others, in making it ſeem, 
that they are arguing only againſt Revelation, or par- 
ticular Doctrines of it, when in Reality they are argu- 
ing againſt moral Providence; it is a thing of Conſe- 
quence to ſhow, that ſuch Objections are as much le- 
velled againſt natural Religion, as againſt revealed. 
And Obiections which are equally applicable to both, 
are properly ſpeaking anſwered, by its being ſhown 
that they are ſo, provided the former be admitted to 
be true. And without taking in the Conſideration how 


diſtinctly This is admitted, it is plainly very material 
to obſerve, that as the things objected againſt in natu- 


tal Religion, are of the ſame Kind with what is cer- 
tain Matter of Experience, in the Courſe of Provi- 
dence, and in the Information which God affords us 


concerning our tempora! Intereſt, under his natural 
Government; ſo the Objections againſt the Syſtem of 


Chriſtianity and the Evidence of it, are of the very 
13 lame 
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lame Kind with Thoſe which are made againſt the 
Syſtem and Evidence of natural Religion. However, 
the Reader upon Review may fee, that moſt of the 
Analogies inſiſted upon, even in the latter Part of thi 
Treatite, do not neceſſarilly require to have more ta- 
ken tor granted than is in the former; that there is an 
Author of Nature, or natural Governor of the World: 
and Chriſtianity is vindicated, not from its Analegy 
to natural Religion, but chiefly, from its Analogy 
to the experienced Conſtitution of Nature, 


Secondly, Religion ĩs a practical thing, and conſiſt 
in ſuch a determinate Courſe of Life; as what there 
is Reaſon to think, is commanded by the Author of 
Nature, and will, upon the whole, be our Happiness 
under His Government. Now if Men can be con. 
vinced, that they have the like Reaſon to believe thiz, 
as to belicve, that taking Care of their temporal At- 
fairs, will be to their Advantage; ſuch Conviction 
cannot but be an Argument to them for the Practice 
ol Religion. And if there be really any Reaſon for 
believing one of theſe, and endeavouring to preſerve 
Life, and ſecure ourſelves the Neceſſaries and Conve- 
niencies of it; then there is Reaſon alſo for believing 
the other, and endeavouring to ſecure the Intereſt i 
propoles to us. And if the Intereſt which Religion 
propoſes to us, be infinitely greater than our whole 
temporal Intereſt, then there muſt be proportionab!y 
greater Reaſon, for endeavouring to ſecure one, thai 
the other; ſince, by the Suppoſition, the Probability 
of our ſecuring one, is equal to the Probability of out 
ſecuring the other. This ſeems plainly unanſwerable; 
and has a Tendency to influence fair Minds, who con- 
ſider what our Condition really is, or upon what 
Evidence we are naturally appointed to act; and 
who are diſpoſed to acquieſce in the Terms upon 
which we live, and attend to and follow That prac- 
tical Inſtruction, whatever it be, which is afforded 
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CHAP, VIIL. from the Analogy, &c. 279 


But the chief and proper Force of the Argument 
referred to in the Objection, lies in another Place. 
For, the Proof of Religion is ſaid to be involved in 
ſuch inextricable Difficulties, as to render it doubtful; 
and that it cannot be ſuppoſed, that if it were true, 
it would be left upon doubtful Evidence. Here then, 
over and above the Force of each particular Difficul- 
ty or Objection, theſe Difficulties and Objections taken 
together, are turned into a poſitive Argument againſt 
the Truth of Religion; which Argument would ſtand 
thus: If Religion were true, it would not be left 
doubtful, and open to Objections to the Degree in 
which it is; therefore that it is thus left, not only ren- 
ders the Evidence of it weak, and leſſens its Force, 
in Proportion to the Weight of ſuch Objections, but 
alſo ſhews it to be falſe; or is a general Preſumption 
or this. Now the Obſervation, that from the natural 
Conſtitution and Courſe of things, we muſt in our 
temporal Concerns, almoſt continually, and in Mat- 
ters of great Conſequence, act upon Evidence of a 
like Kind and Degree to the Evidence of Religion; 
is an Anſwer to this Argument: Becauſe it ſhews, that 
it is according to the Conduct and Character of the 
Author of Nature, to appoint we ſhould act upon Evi- 
dence like to That, which this Argument preſumes 
He cannot be ſuppoſed to appoint we ſhould act up- 
on: It is an Inſtance, a general one made up of nu- 
merous particular ones, of ſomewhat in his Dealin 
with us, ſimilar to what is ſaid to be incredible. And 
as the Force of this Anſwer, lies merely in the Paral- 
lel which there is, between the Evidence for Religion 
and for our temporal Conduct; the Anſwer is equally 
juſt and concluſive, whether the Parallel be made out, 
by ſhewing, the Evidence of the former to be higher, 
or the Evidence of the lower. 


Thirdly, The Deſign of this Treatiſe, is not to vin- 
cate the Character of God, but to ſhew the Obliga- 
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tions of Men: It is not to juſtify His Providence, 


but to ſhew what belongs to Us to do. Theſe are two 
Subjects, and ought not to he confounded : And though 
they may at length run up into each other, yet Obſer- 
vations may immediately tend to make out the latter, 
which do not appear, by any immediate Connection, 
to the Purpoſe of the former; which is lets our Con- 
cern than many ſeem to think, For, Furſt, It is not 
rcceſſary we ſhould juſtify the Diſpenſations of Pro. 
vidence againſt Objections, any farther than to ſhew, 
that the things objected againſt may, for ought we 
know, be conſiſtent with Juſtice and Goodneſs. Sup- 

ofe then, that there are things in the Syſtem of this 
World, and Plan of Providence relating to it, which 
taken alone would he unjuſt ; yet, it has been ſhown 
unanſwerably, that if we could take in the Reference, 
which theſe things may have, to other things preſent, 
paſt and to come, to the whole Scheme which the 
things objected againſt, are Parts of; theſe very things 
might, for ought we know, be found to be, not only 
conſiſtent with Juſtice, but Inſtances of it. Indecd it 
has been ſhewn, by the Analogy of what we ſee, not 
only poſſible that this mav be the Caſe, but credible 
that it is. And thus Objections drawn from ſuch 
things, are anſwered, and Providence is vindicated, 
as far as Religion makes its Vindication neceſſary. 
Hence it appears, Secondly, that Objections againſt 
the divine Juſtice and Goodneſs, are not endeavoured 
to be removed by ſhewing. that the like Objections al- 
lowed to be really concluſive, lie againſt natural Provi- 
dence but thoſe Objections being ſuppoſed and ſhewn 
not to be concluſive, the things objected againſt, con- 
ſiclered as Matters of Fact, are farther ſhewn to be 
credible, from their Conformity to the Conſtitution 
of Nature; for Inſtance, that God will reward and 
puniſh Men for their Actions Hereafter, from the Ob- 
ſervation, that he does reward and puniſh them for 
their Actions Here. And this, I apprehend, is of 
Weight; And, I add Thirdly, would be fo too, 
SLED : even 


Cnay. VIII. from the Analogy, &c. 281 


even though thoſe Objections were not anſwered. 


For, there being the Proof of Religion above ſet 
down 3 and Religion implying ſeveral Facts, for 
Inſtance again, the Fact laſt mentioned, that God will 
reward and puniſh Men for their Actions Hereafter ; 
the Obſervation, that his preſent Method of Govern- 
ment is by Rewards and Puniſhments, ſhews That fu— 
ture Fact not to be incredible: whatever Objections 
Men may think they have againſt it, as unjuſt or unmer- 
ciful, according to their Notions of Juſtice and Mercy; 
or as improbable from their Belief of Neceſſity: 1 
ſay as improbable, for it is evident no Objection againſt 
it as unjuſt, can be urged from Neceſlity ; ſince this 
Notion as much deſtroys Injuſtice, as it does Juſtice, 
Then fourthly, Though Objections againſt the Rea- 
ſonableneſs of the Syſtem of Religion, cannot indeed 
be anſwered without entring into Conſideration of 
its Reaſonableneſs; yet Objections againſt the Credi- 
bility or Truth of it, may. Becauſe the Syſtem of it, 
is reducible into what is properly Matter of Fact: And 
the Truth, the probable Truth, of Facts, may be 
ſhewn withant Conſideration of their Reaſonableneſs. 
Nor is it neceſſary, though, in ſome Caſes and Re- 
ſpects, it is highly uſeful and proper, yet it is not ne- 


ceſſary, to give a Proof of the Reaſonableneſs, of eve- 


ry Precept injoined us, and of every particular Diſ- 
penſation of Providence, which comes into the Syſtem 
of Religion. Indeed the more thoroughly a Perſon of 
a right Diſpoſition, is convinced of the Perfection of 


the ; 3 Nature and Conduct, the farther he will 
advance towards that Perfection of Religion, which 


St. Fob? ſpeaks of. But the general Obligations of Re- 
ligion are fully made out, by proving the Reaſonable- 


neſs of the Practice of it: And that the Practice of 


Religion is reaſonable, may be ſhewn, though no more 


could be proved, than that the Syſtem of it may be fo, 


for ought we know to the contrary and even with- 


bout entring into the diſtinct Conſideration of this. 


a1 John iv. 18. 
| And 
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And from hence, Fifthly, It is eaſy to ſee, that though 
the Analogy of Nature is not an immediate Anſwer to 
Objections againſt the Wiſdom, the Juſtice or Good- 
nels, of any Doctrine or Precept of Religion ; yet, 
it may be, as it is, an immediate and direct Anſwer 
to what is really intended by ſuch Objections, which 
is to ſhew, that the things objected againſt are incre- 
able, 


Fourthly, It is moſt readily acknowledged, that the 
foregoing Treatiſe is by no means ſatisfactory; very 
far indeed from it: But ſo would any natural Inſtituti- 
tion of Liſe appear, if reduced into a Syſtem, to- 
gether with its Evidence. Leaving Religion out of 
the Cale, Men are divided in their Opinions, Whether 
our Pleaſures overballance our Pains : And Whether 
it be, or be not, eligible to live in this World. And 
were all ſuch Controverſies ſettled, which, perhaps in 
Speculation, would be tound involved in great Difficul- 
ties; and were it determined upon the Evidence of 
Reaſon, as Nature has determined it to our Hands, that 
Life is to be preſerved : Yet ſtill, the Rules which 
God has been pleaſed to afford us, for eſcaping tic 
Miſeries of it, and obtaining its Satisfactions the Rules, 
for Inſtance, of preſerving Health, and recovering it 
when loſt ; are not only fallible and precarious, but 
very far from being exact. Nor are we informed by 
Nature, in future Contingencies and Accidents, ſo as 
to render it at all certain, what is the beſt Method of 
managing our Affairs. What will be the Succeſs ol 
our temporal Purſuits in the common Senſe of the 
Word Succeſs, is highly doubtful. And what will be 
the Succeſs of them, in the proper Senſe of the Word 
1. e. what Happineſs or Enjoyment we ſhall obtain 
by them, is ſo, in a higher Degree. Indeed the un- 
ſatisfactory Nature of the Evidence, with which we 
are obliged to take up, in the daily Courſe of Lite, 


ſcarce to be expreſſed. Yet Men do not throw away 


Life, or diſregard the Intereſts of it, upon n, 


CAP. VIII. from the Analogy, &c. 283 


this Doubtfulneſs. The Evidence of Religion then be- 
ing admitted real, thoſe who object againſt it, as not 
ſatisfactory, i. e. as not being what they wiſh it, 
plainly forget the very Condition of our Being : For 
Satisfaction, in this Senſe, does not belong to ſach a 
Creature as Man. And, which is more material, they 
forget allo the very Nature of Religion. For, Reli- 
gion preſuppoles in al! thoſe who will embrace it, a 
certain Degree of Integrity and Honeſty, which it was 
intended to try whether Men have or not, and to ex- 
erciſe in ſuch as have it, in order to its improvement, 
Religion preſuppoſes this, as much, and in the me 
Senſe, as ſpeaking to a Man, preſuppoſes he under- 
derftands the Language in which you ſpeak ; or as 
Warning a Man of any Danger, preſuppoſes that he 


hath ſuch a Regard to himſelf, as that he will er deavour 


to avoid it. And therefore the Queſtion is not at all, 
Whether the Evidence of Religion be ſatisfactory, but 
Whether it be, in Reaſon ſufficient to prove and diſ- 
cipline That Virtue, which it preſuppoſes. Now the 
Evidence of it is fully ſufficient, for all thoſe Purpo- 
ies of Probation ; how far ſocver from being ſatistacto- 
ry as to the Purpoſes of Curioſity, or any other : And 
indeed it anſwers the Purpoles of the former in ſeve- 
ral Reſpects, which it would not do, if it were as 
overbearing as is required, One might add farther ; 
that whether the Motives or the Evidence for any 
Courſe of Action, be ſatisfactory, meaning here b 


that Word, what ſatisfies a Man, that ſuch a Courſe. 


of Action will in Event be for his Good; this need 
never be, I think ſtrictly ſpeaking, never is, the prac- 
tical Queſtion in common Matters, But the practical 
Queſtion in all Caſes, is, Whether the Evidence for a 
Courſe of Action be ſuch, as, taking in all Circum- 
ſtances, makes the Faculty within us which is the 
Guide and Judge of Conduct, determine that Courſe 


b See D;gert, II. 
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of Action to be prudent. Indeed Satisfaction that it 
will be for our Intereſt or Happineſs, abundantly deter- 
mines an Action to be prudent : But Evidence almoſt 
infinitely lower than this, determines Actions to be {© 
too; even in the Conduct of every Day. 


Fifthly. As to the Objection concerning the Influence 
which this Argument, or any Part of it, may, or may 
not, be expected to have upon Men: 1 obſerve, as a- 


bove, that Religion being intended for a Trial and Ex- 


erciſe of the Morality of every Perſon's Character, who 
is a Subject of it; and there being as I have ſhewn, 
{ſuch Evidence for it as is ſufficient, in Reaſon, to influ- 
ence Men to enibrace it: To object, that it is not to 
be imagined Mankind will be influenced by ſuch Evi: 
dence, is nothing to the Purpoſe of the foregoing 
Treatiſe. For the Purpoſe of it is not to enquire, wha: 
Sort of Creatures Mankind are; but what the Light 
and Knowledge which is aftorded them, requires they 
ſhould be; to ſhew how, in Reaſon, they ought to 
behave, not how, in Fact, they will behave. This de. 
pends upon themſelves, and is their own Concern ; 
che perſonal Concern of each Man in particular, And 
how little Regard the Generality have to it, Expert- 
ence indeed does too fully ſhew. But Religion, con- 
ſidered as a Probation, has had its End upon all Per- 
ſons, to whom it has been propoſed with Evidence 
ſufficient in Reaſon to influence their Practice: For 
by this Means they have been put into a State of Pro- 
bation ; behave as they will in it. And thus, not on- 
ly Revelation, but Reaſon alſo, teaches us, that by 
the Evidence of Religion being laid before Men, the 
Deſigns of Providence are carrying on, not only with 
regard to thoſe who will, but likewiſe with regard 
to thoſe who will not, be influenc'd by it. How- 
ever, Laſtly, The Objection here referred to, allows 
the things inſiſted upon in this Treatiſe, to be of 
ſome Weight: And if ſo, it may be hoped it will oy 

Oome 


; Wikichftanging or even thasgh That Opinion were admitted to be true, 


| Cap, VIII. from the Analegy, &c. 285 


And if there be a Probability that 
it will have any at all, there is the ſame Reaſon in 
Kind though not in Degree, to lay it betore Men, as 
there would be, if it were likely to have a greater In- 
fluence. 


ſome Influence. 


And farther, I deſire it may be conſidered, with 
reſpect to the Whole of the toregoing Objections, thut 
in this Treatiſe I have argued upon the Principles of 
Others e, not my own; and have omitted what I think 


true, and of the utmoſt Importance, becauſe by Others 
thought unintelligible, or not true. 


Thus I have ar- 
gued upon the Principles of the Fataliſts, which I do 
not believe : and have omitted what I do believe, the 
moral Fitneſs and Unfitneſs of Actions, prior to all 
Will whatever; which as certainly determine the di- 
vine Conduct, as ſpeculative Truth and Ealſhood 
neceſſarily determine the divine Judgment: And 
which is undoubtedly a thing of the utmoſt Impor- 
tance. Indeed the Principle of Liberty and That 
of moral Fitneſs, ſo force themſelves upon the 


Mind, that Moralits, the Ancients as well as Mo- 


derns, have formed their Language upon it. And 
probably it may appear in mine: though I have 
endeavoured to avoid it, and in order to avoid it, 
have ſometimes been obliged to expreſs myſelt in a 
Manner, which will appear ftrange, to ſuch as do 
not obſerve the Reaſon for it: But the general Argu- 
ment here purſued, does not at all ſuppoſe, or pro- 
ceed upon, theſe Principle. Now, theſe two abſtract 
Principles of Liberty and moral Fitneſs being omit- 
ted, Religion can be conſidered in no other View, 
than merely as a Queſtion of Fact: And in this 
View, it is here conſidered. It is obvious, that Chri- 
ſtianity, and the Proof of it, are both hiſtorical. 


e By arguing upon the Principles of Others, the Reader will obſerve is meant; 


1 any thing from thoſe Principles, but notww:irbftanding them. Thus 


sion is proved, not from the Opinion of Neceſſity; which is abſurd : But, 


And 


— 
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And even natural Religion is, properly, a Matter of 
Fact: For, that there is a righteous Governor of the 
World, is ſo ; And this Propoſition contains the ge- 
neral Syſtem of natural Religion, But then, ſeveral 
abſtract Truths, and in particular, thole two Princi- 
ples, are uſually taken into Conſideration in the Proof 
of it, Whereas it is here treated of only as a Matter of 


Fact. To explain this: That the three Angles of a Tri. 


angle are equal to two right ones, is an abſtract Truth; 
But that they appear ſo to our Mind, is only a Matte 
of Fack. And thr laſt muſt have been admitted, if any 
thing was, by thoſe antient Scepticks, who would not 
have admitted the former; but pretended to doubt, 
Whether there were any ſuch thing as Truth, or Whether 
we could certainly depend upon our Faculties of Un- 
derſtanding for the Knowledge of it, in any Caſe, So 


likewiſe, that there is, in the Nature of Things, an 


original Standard of Right and Wrong in Actions, 
independent upon all Will, but which unalterably de- 


termines the Will of God, to exerciſe That moral Go. 


vernment over the World which Religion teaches, 7. e, 
finally and upon the whole to reward and puniſh Mex 
reſpectively as they act right or wrong; this Aſfertion 
contains an abſtract Truth, as well as Matter of Fact. 
But ſuppoſe in the preſen? State, every Man, without 
Exception, was rewarded and puniſhed, in exact Pro- 

ortion, as he followed or tranſgreſſed That Senſe 0: 
Right and Wrong, which God has implanted in the 
Nature of every Man : this would not be at all an ab- 


ſtract Truth, but only a Matter of Fact. And though 


this Fact were acknowledged by every one; yet ti 
very ſame Difficulties might be railed, as are nov, 


concerning the abſtract Queſtions of Liberty and mo- | 


ral Fitnels : And we ſhould have a Proof, even tit 
certain one of Experience, that the Government 0 
the World was perfectly moral, without taking in tit 
Conſideration of thoſe Queſtions ; and this Prodl 


would remain, in what way fſoever they were dete] 


mined. And thus, God having given Mankit.d 3 


moral 3 


4 
* 
3 
7 
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of moral Faculty, the Object of which is Actions, and 
he which naturally approves ſome Actions as Right and 
ge- of Good-deſert, and condemns others as Wrong, and 
ral of III-deſert; that He will, finally and upon the 
ci. whole, reward the former and puniſh the latter, is 
oof © not an Aſſertion of an abſtract Truth, but of what is 
rof Tas meer a Fact, as his doing ſo at preſent would be, 
"ri. This future Fact I have, not indeed proved with the 
ch; Force with which it might be proved, from the Prin- 
ter ciples of Liberty and moral Fitneſs ; but without them 
any have given a really concluſive practical Proof of it. 
no: which is greatly ſtrengthned by the general Analogy 
ubt, of Nature: a Proof, eaſily cavilled at, eaſily ſhewn 
ther not to be demonſtrative, for it is not offered as ſuch ; 
Un. but impoſſible I think to be evaded or anſwered. And 

$,| thus the Obligations of Religion are made out, exclu- 
„an #vely of the Queſtions concerning Liberty and mo- 
ions, tal Fitneſs ; which have been perplexed with Diffi- 
de- culties and abſtruſe Reaſonings, as every thing may. 
Go 

. % Hence therefore may be obſerved diſtinctly, what 
Men! ss the Force of this Treatiſe, It will be, to ſuch as 
tion are convinced of Religion upon the Proof ariſing out 
Fact of the Two laſt mentioned Principles, an additional 
thou! Proof and a Confirmation of it: To ſuch as do 
Pro- not admit thoſe Principles, an original Proof of it, 
nſe c and a Confirmation of that Proof. Thoſe who be- 
in the! lieve, will here find both the Scheme and the Evi- 
n a. dence of Chriſtianity, cleared of Objections, and in 
109} 2 peculiar Manner ſtrengthned: Thoſe who do not 
et the} believe, will at leaſt be ſhewn, the Abſurdity of all 
now. Attempts to prove Chriſtianity falſe, the plain un- 
mo- doubted Credibility of it; and, I hope, a good deal 
en the] More, 
n ich And thus, though ſome, ſeriouſly perh 

in te] And thus, thou ome, ſeriou rhaps, ma 
prob think differently Goh me, that 4 ge Nr 
Jercr-þ bas too great Streſs laid upon it; and Ridicule, unan- 
ud a ſwerable Ridicule, may be applied, to ſhew the Ar- 
moral gument 
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gument from it in a diſadvantageous Light: yet there 


can be no Queſtion, but that it is a real one. For 


Religion, both natural and revealed, implying in it 
numerous Facts; and Analogy, being a Conkhr- 
mation of all Facts to which it can be applied, as it is 
the only Proof of moſt, cannot but be admitted by 
every one to be a material thing, and truly of Weight 
on the ſide of Religion, both natural and revealed : 
And it ought to be particularly regarded by ſuch as 
profeſs to follow Nature, and to be lets ſatisfied with 


abſtract Reaſonings, 
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HATEVER Account may be given, 


CONCLUSION. 
of the ſtrange Inattention and Diſre- 


| ( gard, in ſome Ages and Countries to a 


Matter of ſuch Importance as Religion; it would, 
before Experience, be incredible that there ſhould 
be the like Diſregard in thoſe, who have had the mo- 
ral Syſtem of the World laid before them, as it 
is by Chriſtianity, and often inculcated upon them: 
Becauſe this moral Syſtem carries in it a good De- 
pree of Evidence tor its 'Truth, upon its being 
barely propoſed to our Thoughts. There is no 
Need of abſtruſe Reaſonings and Diſtinctions, to 
convince an unprejudiced Underſtanding, that 
there is a God who made and Aer the World, 
and will judge it in Righteouſneſs; though they 
may be neceſſary to anſwer abſtruſe Difficulties, 
when once ſuch are raiſed: When the very Mean- 
ing of thoſe Words, which expreſs moſt intel- 
ligibly the general Doctrine of Religion, is pre- 
tended to be uncertain; and the clear Truth of 
the thing itſelf, is obſcured, by the Intricacies of 
Speculation. But to an unprejudiced Mind, ten 
thouſand thouſand Inſtances of Deſign, cannot but 
prove a Deſigner. And it is intuitively manifeſt, 
that Creatures ought to live under a dutiful Senſe 
of their Maker; and that Juſtice and Charity 
muſt be his Laws, to Creatures whom He has 
made ſocial, and placed in Society. Indeed the 
Truth of revealed Religion, peculiarly ſo called, 
is not ſelf-evident; but requires external Proof, in 
order to its being received. Vet Inattention, a- 
mong Us, to revealed Religion will be found to 
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imply the fame diſſolute immoral Temper of 
Mind, as Inattention to natural Religion : Becauſe, 
when both are laid before us, in the Manner they 
arc in Chriſtian Countries of Liberty; our Obli- 
gations to enquire into both, and to embrace both 
upon Suppoſition of their Truth, are Obligations 
of the ſame Nature. For, Revelation claims to 
be the Voice of God; and our Obligation to at- 
tend to His Voice, is, ſurely, moral in all Caſcs; 
And as it is inſiſted, that its Evidence is conclu— 


ſive, upon thorough Conſideration of it; fo, it 


offers itſelf to us with manifeſt obvious Appear- 
ances of having ſomething more than human init, 
and therefore in all Reaſon requires, to have it; 
Claims molt ſeriouſly examined into. Ir is to be 
added, that though Light and Knowledge in what 
Manner ſoever afforded us, is equally from God; 
yet a miraculous Revelation has a peculiar Ten. 
dency, from the firſt Principles of our Nature, 
to awaken Mankind, and inſpire them with Reve- 
rence and Awe: And this is a peculiar Obligation 
to attend to, what claims to be fo with ſuch Ap- 


pearances of Truth. It is therefore moſt certain, 
that our Obligations to enquire ſeriouſly into the 


Evidence of Chriſtianity, and, upon Suppofition 


of its Truth, to embrace it; are of the utmoſt | 
Importance, and moral in the higheſt and moſt 


proper Senſe. Let us then ſuppoſe, that the E- 
vidence of Religion in general, and of Chriſtiani- 
ty, has been ſeriouſly inquired into, by all rea- 
lonable Men among us. Yet we find many pro 
ſeſſedly to reject both, upon ſpeculative Princr 
ples of Infidelity. Andall of them do not content 


themſelves with abarc Neglect of Religion, and en-: 


joying their imaginary Freedom from its Reſtraints. 


Some go much beyond this. They deride God's 


moral government over the World. They re 


nounce his protection, and defy his Juſtice. They 
ridicule and vilify Chriſtianity, and blaſpheme ® a 
| ; Author; 
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Author of it; and take all Occaſions to manifeſt 
a Scorn and Contempt of Revelation. This a- 
| mounts to an active ſetting themſelves againſt Re- 
ligion; to what may be conſidered as a poſitive 
Principle of Irreligion: Which they cultivate 


within themſelves, and, whether they intend this 
Effect or not, render habitual, as a good Man does 
the contrary Principle. And others, who are not 


chargeable with all this Profligateneſs, yet are in 


avowed Oppoſition to Religion, as if diſcovered 
to be groundleſs. Now admitting, which is the 
Suppoſition we go upon, that theſe Perſons act 
upon, what they think, Principles of Reaſon, and 
otherwiſe they are not to be argued with; it is 
really inconceivable that they ſhould imagine, 
they clearly ſee the whole Evidence of it, con- 
fidered in itſelf, to be Nothing at all: Nor do 
they pretend this. They are far indeed from hav- 
ing a juſt Notion of its evidence; but they would 
not ſay, its Evidence was Nothing, if they thought 
the Syſtem of it, with all its Circumſtances, were 
credible, like other Matters of Science, or Hiſto- 
ry. So that their Manner of treating it muſt 


proceed; either from their Objections of that 


Kind againſt all Religion, which have been an- 
ſwered, or obviated, in the former Part of this 


Treatiſe: or elſe from Objections and Difficulties 


ſuppoſed more peculiar to Chriſtianity. Thus, 


they entertain Prejudices againſt the whole 


Notion of a Revelation, and miraculous Interpo- 
ſitions. They find Things in Scripture, whether 


in incidental Paſſages, or in the general Scheme 


of it, which appear to them unreaſonable. They 


take for granted, that if Chriſtianity were true, 
the Light of it muſt have been more general, and 


the Evidence of it, more ſatisfactory, or rather 


| overbearing ; that it muſt and would have been, in 


ſome Way, otherwiſe put and left, than it is Now 
U 2 | this 


= „ IE — ——— 


adapted. For, all the general Obje 
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this is not imagining they ſee the Evidence itſelf 
to be Nothing, or inconſiderable; but quite ano- 
ther thing. It is being fortified againſt the Eyi- 
dence, in ſome Degree acknowledged, by thinking 
they ſee, the Syſtem of Chriſtianity, or ſomewhat 
which appears to them neceſſarily connected with 
it, to be incredible or falſe : fortified againſt That 
Evidence, which might, otherwiſe, make great 
Impreſſion upon them. Or, Laſtly, if any of 
theſe Perſons are, upon the whole, in Doubt con- 
cerning the Truth of Chriſtianity, their Behavi- 
our ſeems owing to their taking for granted, 
through ſtrange Inattention, that ſuch Doubting 
is, in a manner, the ſame thing, as being certain 
againſt it. 


To theſe Perſons, and to this State of Opinion 
concerning Religion, the N Treatiſe is 
ions againſt 

the moral Sy ſtem of Nature having been obviated, 
it is ſhewn, that there is not any peculiar Pre- 
ſumption at all againſt Chriſtianity conſidered, 
either as not diſcoverable by Reaſon, or as unlike 
to what is ſo diſcovered; nor any worth menti- 
oning, againſt it as miraculous, if any at all; none 
certainly, which can render it in the leaſt incredi- 
ble. It is ſhewn, that upon Suppoſition of a di- 
vine Revelation, the Analogy of Nature renders 
ir, beforehand, highly credible, I think proba- 
ble, that many things in it, muſt appear liable to 
great Objections; and that we muſt be incompe- 
tent Judges of it, to a great Degree. This Ob- 
{ſervation is, I think, unqueſtionably true, and ot 
the very utmoſt Importance: Bur it is urged, as 


I hope it will be underſtood, with great Caution 


of not vilifying the Faculty of Reaſon, which is 
the candle of the Lord within us d; though it can 


d Prov, xx. 27, 
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do, are ſhewn credible, 
Aach apart, to the Conſtitution of 


292 
afford no Light, where it does not ſhine; nor 
judge, where it has no Principles to judge upon. 
The Objections here ſpoken of, being firſt an- 
ſwered in the View of Objections againſt Chri- 


ſtianity as a Matter of Fact, are in the next Place 


conſidered as urged, more immediately, againſt 
the Wiſdom, Juſtice and Goodneſs of the Chri- 
ſtian Diſpenſation. And it is fully made out, that 


they admit of exactly the like Anſwer, in every 


Reſpect, to what the like Objections againſt the 
Conſtitution of Nature admit of : Thar, as partial 


Views give the Appearance of Wrong to things, 


which, upon farther Conſideration and Know- 
ledge of their Relations to other things, are found 


| juſt and good; ſo it is perfectly credible, that the 
| things ob jected, againſt the Wiſdom and Goodneſs 


of the Chriſtian Diſpenſation, may be rendred In- 


| ſtances of Wiſdom and Goodneſs, by their Refe- 


rence to other things beyand our View: Becauſe 


| Chriſtianity is a Scheme as much above our com- 
| prehenſion, as That of Nature; and, like That, 


a Scheme in which Means are made uſe of to ac- 
compliſh Ends, and which, as is moſt credible, 
may be carried on by general Laws. And it ought 


to be attended to, that this is not an Anſwer ta- 


ken, merely or chiefly, from our Ignorance ; but 
from ſomewhat poſitive, which our Obſervation 
ſhews us. For, to like Objections, the like An- 
ſwer is experienced to be juſt, in numberleſs pa- 


nallel Caſes. The Objections againſt the Chriſti- 


an Diſpenſation, and the Method by which it is 
carried on, having been thus obviated, in gene- 
ral and together; the chief of them are conſide- 
red diſtinctly, and the particular things objected 
y their perfect Analogy, 

8 Thus; 
If Mankind be fallen from his primitive State, 
and to be reſtored, and infinite Wiſdom and Pow- 


er engages in accompliſhing our Recovery: it 


U z were 
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were to have been expected, it is ſaid, that this 
ſhould have been effected at once; and not by 
ſuch a long Series of Means, and ſuch a various 
Oeconomy of Perſons and things; one Diſpenſa- 
tion preparatory to another, this to a farther one, 
and ſo on through an infinite Number of Ages, 
before the End of the Scheme propoſed can be 
compleatly accompliſhed : a Scheme conducted 
by infinite Wiſdom, and executed by almighty 
Power. But our finding that every thing in the 
Conſtitution and Courſe of Nature, is Thus car- 
ried on, ſhews ſuch Expectations concerning Re- 
velation, to by highly unreaſonable z and is a ſa- 
tisfactory Anſwer to them, when urged as Ob- 
jections againſt the Credibility, that the great 
Scheme ot Providence in the Redemption of the 
World, may be of this kind, and to be accompliſh 
ed in this Manner. As to the particular Method 
of our Redemption, the Appointment of a Me- 


diator between God and Man; this is moſt obvi- 


ouſly analogous to the general Conduct of Na- 
ture, i. e. the God of Nature, in appointing O- 
thers to be the Inſtruments of his Mercy, as we 
experience in thedaily Courſe of Providence. The 


Condition of this World, which the Doctrine of 


our Redemption by Chriſt preſuppoſes, ſo much 
falls in with natural Appearances, that heathen 
Moraliſts inferred it from thoſe Appearances ; in- 


ferred, that human Nature was fallen from its ori- 


ginal Rectitude, and, in Conſequence of this, de- 
graded from its primitive Happineſs. Or, how: 


ever this Opinion came into the World, theſe 
Appearances muſt have kept up the Tradition, 
and confirmed the Belief of it. And as it wi 
the general Opinion under the Light of Nature, 
that Repentance and Reformation, alone and by 
itſelf, was not ſufficient to do away Sin, and pro- 
cure a full Remiſſion of the Penalties annext to it; 


and as the Reaſon of the thing does not at al 


lead 


very of 
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lead to any ſuch Concluſion: So every Day's Ex- 
perience thews us, that Reformation is not, in 
any Sort, ſufficient to prevent the preſent Diſad- 
_— and Miſeries, which, in the natural 
Courſe of things, God has annexed to Folly and 


Extravagance. Let there may be Ground to think, 


that the Puniſhments, which, by the general 
Laws of divine Government, are annext to Vice, 
may be prevented; that Proviſion may have been, 
even originally, made, that they ſhould be pre- 
vented by ſome Means or other, though they 
could not by Reformation alone. For we have 
daily inſtances of ſuch Mercy, in the general Con- 
duct of Nature: Compaſſion for Miſery, * Me- 
dicines for Diſeaſes, Friends againſt Enemies. 
There is Proviſion made, in the original Conſti- 
tucion of the World, that much of the natural 
bad Conſequences of our Follies, which Perſons 
themſelyes alone cannot prevent, may be preven- 
ted by the Aſſrſtance of Others; Aſſiſtance, 
which Nature enables, and diſpoſes, and appoints 
them to afford. By a Method of Goodneſs ana- 
lagous to this, when the World lay in Wicked- 
neſs and conſequently in Ruin, God /o loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son to fave it. 
And he being made perfect by ſuffering, became the 


author of eternal ſalvation to all them that obey 


him. e Indeed neither Reaſon nor Analogy would 


lead us to think, in particular, that the Interpo- 


lition of Chriſt, in the Manner in which he did 
interpoſe, would be of that Efficacy for Reco- 

the World which the Scripture teaches 
us it was: But neither would Reaſon nor Analo- 
gy lead us to think, that other particular Means 
would be of the Efficacy, which Experience 
thews they are, in numberleſs Inſtances. And 


therefore, as the Caſe beforc us does not admit 


dSerm, at the Rolls, p. 106. e John, iii, 16, Heb, v. 9. 
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of Experience, ſo, that neither Reaſon nor Ana- 
logy can ſhew, how or in what particular Way, 
the Interpoſition of Chriſt as revealed in Scrip- 
ture, is of that Efficacy, which it is there repre- 
ſented to be; this is no Kind nor Degree of Pre- 
ſumption againſt its being really of That Effica- 
cy. Farther; The general Analogy of Nature is 
an Anſwer to Objections againſt Chriſtianity, from 
the Light of it not being univerſal, nor its Evi- 
dence ſo ſtrong as might poſſibly have been. That 
God has made ſuch Variety of Creatures, is in- 
deed an Anſwer to the former: But that he diſ- 
penſes his Gifts in ſuch Variety, both of De- 
grees and Kinds, amongſt Creatures of the ſame 
Species, and even to the ſame Inviduals at diffe- 
rent Times; is a more obvious and full Anſwer 
to it. And it is ſo far from being the Method of 
Providence in other Caſes, to afford us ſuch o- 
verbearing Evidence, as ſome require in Proof ot 
Chriſtianity, that on the contrary, the Evidence 
upon which we are naturally appointed to act in 
common Matters, throughout a very great Part 
of Life, is doubtful in a high Degree. And ad- 
mitting the Fact, that God has afforded to lome, 
no more than doubtful Evidence of Religion; 
the ſame Account may be given of it, as ot Dit- 
ficulties and Temptations with regard to Practice. 
But as it is not impoſſible, * ſurely, that this al- 
ledged Doubtfulneſs may be Men's own Fault; 
it deſerves their moſt ſerious Conlideration, 
whether it be not ſo. However, it is certain, 
that Doubting implies a Degree of Evidence for 
That, of which we doubt; and that this De- 
gree of Evidence, as really lays us under Obliga- 
tions, as demonſtrative Evidence. 


fp. 229, &c. 
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The whole then of Religion is throughout 
credible: Nor is there, I think, any thing rela- 
ting to the revealed Diſpenſation of things, more 
different from the experienced Conſtitution and 
Courſe of Nature, than ſome Parts of the Con- 
ſtitution of Nature are, from other Parts of it. 
And if ſo, the only Queſtion which remains, is, 
what poſitive Evidence can be alledged for the 
Truth of Chriſtianity. This too in general has 
been conſidered, and the Objections againſt it e- 
ſtimated. Deduct then, what is to be deducted 
from that Evidence, upon Account of an 
Weight which may be thought to remain in theſe 
Objections, after what the Analogy of Nature 
has ſuggeſted in Anſwer to them: and then con- 
der, what are the practical Conſequences from 
all this, upon the moſt ſceptical Principles, one 
can argue ; for I am writing to Perſons wha en- 
tertain theſe Principles. And upon ſuch Conſide- 
ration, it will be obvious, that Immorality, as lit- 
tle Excuſe as it admits of in itſelf, is greatly ag- 
gravated, in Perſons who have been made ac- 
quainted with Chriſtianity, whether they believe 
it, or not: Becauſe the moral Syſtem of Nature, 
or natural Religion, which Chrittianity lays be- 


fore us, approves itſelf, almoſt intuitively, to a 


reaſonable Mind upon ſeeing it propoſed. In the 
next Place, with Regard to Chrittianity, it will 
be obſerved ; That there is a Middle, between a 
full Satisfaction of the Truth of it, and a Satis- 
faction of the contrary. The middle State of 
Mind between theſe two, conſiſts in a ſerious Ap- 
prehenſion, that it may be true, joined with 
Doubt, whether it be ſo. And This, upon the 
beſt Judgment I am able to make, is as far to- 
wards ſpeculative Infidelity, as any Sceptick can 
at all be ſuppoſed to go, who has had true Chri- 
ſtianity, with the proper Evidence of it, laid be- 
fare him, and has in any tolerable Meaſure rang 
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dered them. For I would not be miſtaken to 
comprehend all, who have ever heard of it. Be- 
cauſe, as it ſeems evident that in many Countries 
called Chriſtian, neither Chriſtianity, nor its E- 
vidence are fairly laid before Men: So in Places 
where both are, there appear to be ſome, who 
have very little attended to either, and who reject 
Chriſtianity with a Scorn proportionate to their 
Inattention; and yet are by no means without 
Underitanding inother Matters. Now it appears, 
that a ſerious Apprehenſion that Chriſtianity may 
be true, lays Perſons under the ſtricteſt Obliga- 
tions of a ſerious Regard to it, throughout the 
whole of their Life : a Regard not the ſame ex- 
actly, but in many Reſpects nearly the ſame, with 
what a full Conviction of its Truth would lay 
them under. Laſtly, It will appear, that Blaſ- 
hemy and Prophaneneſs, I mean with regard to 
hriſt ianity, are abſolutely without Excule. 


For there is no Temptation to it, but from the 


Wantonneſs of Vanity or Mirth : And theſe, 
conſidering the infinite Importance of the Sub- 
ject, are no ſuch Temptations as to afford any 
Excuſe for it. If this be a juſt Account of 
things, and yet Men can go on to vilify or diſ- 
regard Chriſtianity, which is to talk and act, as 
if they had a Demonſtration of its Falſhood ; 
there is no Reaſon to think they would alter 
their Behaviour to any Purpoſe, though therc 
were a Demonſtration of its Truth. 


The End of the ſecond Parr. 
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N the firſt Copy of theſe Papers, I 
had inſerted the two following Dif= i 
' fertations into the Chapters, Of a N 
future Life, and, Of the moral Go- 
vernment of God, with which they g 
are cloſely connected. But as they do i 
not directly fall under the Title of the 
fore going Treatiſe, and would have kept 
the Subjeft of it too long out of Sight 
ſeemed more proper to place them by | 
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DISS E RT. I 
Of perſonal Identity. 


HETHER veare to live ina future State, 

as it is the moſt important Queſtion which 
can poſſibly be asked, ſo it is the moſt intelligible one 
which can be expreſſed in Language. Vet ſtrange 
Perplexities have been raiſed about the Meaning of 
That Identity or Sameneſs of Perſon, which is im- 
plied in the Notion of our living Now and Here- 
after, or in any two ſucceſſive Moments. And the 
Solution of theſe Difficulties hath been ſtranger, 
than the Difficulties themſelves. For, perſonal I- 
dentity has been explained ſo by Some, as to render 
the Inquiry concerning a future Life, of no Con- 
{ſequence at all to Us the Perſons who are makin 
it. And though few Men can be miſled by fuck 


Subtleties; yet it may be proper a little to conſider 
them. 


Now when it is asked, wherein perſonal Iden- 
tity conſiſts, the Anſwer ſhould be the ſame, as if 
it were asked, wherein conſiſts Similitude or Equa- 

lity; that all Attempts to define, would but Per- 
plex it. Yet there is no Difficulty at all in aſcer- 
taining the Idea. For as upon two Triangles be- 
ing compared or viewed together, there ariſes to 
the Mind the Idea of Similitude, or upon twice 
two and four, the Idea of Equality; ſo likewiſe up- 
on the Conſciouſneſſes of ones ſelf or ones own Ex- 
| 1ſtence in any two Moments, being compared, 
| there as immediately ariſes to the Mind the Idea of 
perſonal Identity. Andas the two former Compa- 
riſons, not only give us the Ideas of Similitude and 
Equality, but alſo ſhews us, that two Triangles 
| arc 
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are alike, and twice two and four are equal; ſo the 
latter Compariſon, not only gives us the Idea of per- 
ſonal Identity, but alſo ſhews us the Identity of our- 
ſelves in thoſe two Moments: the preſent, ſuppoſe, 
and That immediately paſt, or the preſent, and Thar, 
a Month, a Year, or twenty Years paſt. Or in other 
Words, by reflecting upon That, which is my Self 
now, and That, which was my Self twenty Years 
agoe, I diſcern they are not two, but one and the 
fame Self. ; 


But though Conſciouſneſs does thus aſcertain our 
erſonal Identity to Ourſelves, yet to ſay that Con- 
Neiouſneſs makes perſonal Identity, or is neceſſary to 
our being the ſame Perſons, is to ſay, that a Perſon 
has not exiſted a ſingle Moment, nor done Action, 
but what he can remember; indeed none but what 
he reflects upon. And one ſhould really think it 
Self- evident, that Conſciouſneſs of perſonal Identi- 


ty preſuppoſes, and therefore cannot conſtitute, per- 


ſonal Identity, any more than Knowledge in any o- 
ther Caſe, can conſtitute Truth, which it preſup- 
poles. | 


This wonderful Miſtake may poſſibly have ariſen 
from hence, that to be indued with Conſciouſneſs, 
is inſeparable from the Idea of a Perſon, or intel- 
ligent Being. For, this might be expreſſed inac- 
curately thus, that Conſciouſneſs makes Perſonali- 
ty; And from hence it might be concluded to make 
perſonal Identity. But though preſent Conſciouſnels 
of what we at preſent do and feel, is neceſſary to out 
being the Perſons we now are; Yet preſent Conſci- 


ouſneſs of paſt Actions or Feelings, is not re 


to our Dag the ſame Perſons, who performed thoſe 
Actions or had thoſe Feelings. 


The Inquiry, what makes Vegetables the Same 
in the common Acceptation of the Word, does not 


appeaſ 


a 9 
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c appear to have any Relation to This of perſonal I- 
— dentity; becauſe the Word, ſame, when applied to 
'- Them and to Perſon, is not only - 1864 to different 
I Subjects, but it is alſo uſed in different Senſes. For 
t, when a Man ſwears to the ſame Tree, as having 
er ſtood fifty Vears in the ſame Place, he means only 
lt the ſame as to all the Purpoſes of Property and Uſes 
rs of common Life, and not that the Tree has been 


he all that Time the ſame in the ſtrict philoſophick 
{ Senſe of the Word. For he does not know, whe- 
ther any one Particle of the preſent Tree, be the 


ur W fame with any one Particle of the Tree which ſtood 
nin the ſame Place fifty Years agoe. And if they 
to have not one common Particle of Matter, they can- 
lon not be the ſame Tree in the proper philoſophick 
on, Senſe of the Word /ame; it being evidently a Con- 
hat tradiction in Terms, to ſay they are, when no Part of 
dit their Subſtance, and no one of their Properties, are 


the ſame no Part of their Subſtance, by the Sup- 
poſition; no one of their Properties, becauſe it is 
allowed, that the ſame Property cannot be transfer- 
red from one Subſtance to another. And therefore 
| when we ſay the Identity or Sameneſs of a Plant 
| conſiſts, in a Continuation of the ſame Life, com- 
municated under the ſame Organization, toa Num- 
ber of Particles of Matter whether the ſame or not; 
the Word /ame when applied to Life and to Orga- 
nization, cannot poſſibly be underſtood to ſignify, 
What it ſignifies in this very Sentence when applied 
to Matter. In a looſe and popular Senſe then, the 
Life and the Organization and the Plant, are juſtly 
aid to be the ſame, notwithſtanding the perpetual 
| Change of the Parts. But in a ſtrict and philofophi- 
cal Manner of Speech, no Man, no Being, no Mode 
of Being, no Any-thing, canbe the ſame with Thar, 
| With which it hath indeed Nothing theſame. Now 
Sameneſs is uſed in this latter Senſe when applied to 
Same I Perſons. The Identity of theſe, therefore, cannot 
es not ¶ ſubſiſt with Diyerfity of Subſtance. 5 
: 0 


\ 
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The thing here conſidered, and, demonſtrative- 
ly as I think, derermined, is .propoled by Mr. 
Locke in theſe Words, I hetber u, i. e. the ſame 
Self or perſon, be the ſame identical Subſtance ? 
And he has ſuggeſted what is a much better An- 
{wer to the Queſtion, than That which he gives 
it in Form. For he defines Perſon, a thinking in- 
telligent Being, &c. and perſonal Identity, he 


* Sameneſs of a rational Being. * The Queſtion then 


is whether the ſame rational Being is the ſame 
Subſtance z which needs no Anſwer, becauſe Be- 
ing and ſubſtance, in this Place, ſtand for the 
Idea. The Ground of the Doubt, whether the 
ſame Perſon be the ſame Subſtance, is ſaid to be 
This, that the Conſciouſneſs of our own Exiſt— 
ence, in Youth and in Old-age or in any two 
Joint ſucceſſive Moments, is not the ſame individu- 
al Action b 1. e. not the ſame Conſciouſneſs, but 
different ſucceſſive Conciouſneſſes. Now it is 
ſtrange thas this ſhould have occaſioned ſuch 
Perplexities; for it is ſurely conceivable, that a 
Perſon may havea Capacity of knowing ſome Ob- 
ject or other, to be the fame now which it was 
when he contemplated it formerly : Yet in this 
Caſe, where, by the Suppoſition, the Objett is 
perceived to be the ſame, the Perception of it in 
any two Moments, cannot be one and the ſame 
Perception. And thus, though the ſusceſſive Con- 
ſciouſneſſes which we have of our own Exiſtence 
are not the ſame, yet are they Conſciouſneſſes of 
one and the ſame thing or object, of the ſame Per- 
ſon, Self, or living Agent. The Perfon, of whole 
Exiſtence the Conſciouſneſſes is felt now, and was 
felt an Hour or a Year agoe, is diſcerned to be, 
not to Perſons, but one and the ſame Perſon ; and 
therefore is one and the ſame. 


a Locke's Works, Vol. I. P. 146. 
b Locke, P. 146, 147. 


Mr. Locke's 


Locke's 
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Mr. Locke's Obſervations upon this Subject ap- 
ear haſty; and he ſeems to profeſs himſelf diſ- 
Faisfied with Suppoſitions, which he has made re- 
lating to it. But ſome of thoſe haſty Obſervati- 
ons have been carried to a ſtrange Length by O- 
thers; whole Notion when traced and examined 
to the bottom, amounts, I think, to this e: That 
Perſonality is not a permanent, but a tranſient 
thing: That it lives and dies, begins and ends 
continually : That no one can any more remain 


one and the ſame Perſon two Moments together, 
| than two ſucceſſive Moments can be one and the 


ſame Moment : That our Subſtance is in- 
deed continually changing, but whether this be 
ſo or not, is, it ſeems, nothing to the Purpoſe, 
lince it is not Subſtance, but Conſciouſneſs alone, 


| which conſtitutes Perſonality z which Conſciouſ- 
| neſs, being ſucceſſive, cannot be the ſame in an 


two Moments, nor conſequently the Perſonality 


| conſtituted by ir. And from hence it muſt fol- 


low, that it is a Fallacy upon Ourſelves, to charge 


our preſent Selves with any thing we did, or to 


imagine our preſent Selves intereſted in any thing 
which befel us, yeſterday; or that our preſent 
Self will be intereſted in what will befal us to 
morrow : ſince our preſent Self is not, in Reality, 
the ſame with the Self of Veſterday, but another 


like Self or Perſon coming in its Room, and miſ- 
taken for it; to which another Self will ſucceed 
to morrow. This, I ſay, muſt follow: for if the 
Self or Perſon of to day, and That of to morrow, 


are not the ſame, but only like Perſons; the Per- 


ſon of to Day, is really no more intereſted in - 
what will befal the Perſon of to morrow, than 
in what will befal any other Perſon. It may be 
thought perhaps, that this is not a juſt Repreſen- 


tation of the Opinion we are ſpeaking of: becauſe 
thoſe who maintain it, allow, that a Perſon is the 
b Locke, p. 152, c See an Anſwer to Dr, Clarke's thd Defence 


& to Mr, Dodwell, zd Edit. p. 44 & 56 &c. 
X ſame 
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ſame as far back as his Remembrance reaches. 
And indeed they do uſe the Vords, Identity and 
ſame Perſon. Nor will Language permit theſe 
Words to be dropped; ſince if they were, there 
muſt be, I know not what ridiculous Periphraſis, 
ſubſtituted in the Room of them. But they can- 
not, conſiſtently with themſelves, mean, that the 
Perſon is really the ſame. For, it is an identical 
Propoſition, that the Perſonality cannot be reall 
the ſame, if, as they expreſly aſſert, that in which 
it conſiſts, is not-the fame. And as, conſiſtently 
with themſelves, they cannot, ſo, I think it ap- 
pears, they do not, mean, that the Perſon is 7ea/- 
ly the ſame, but only that he is ſo in a fiftitious 
Senſe; in ſuch a Senſe only as they aſſert, for 
this they do aſſert, that any Number of Perſons 
whatever may be the ſame Perſon. The bare un- 
folding this Notion, and laying it thus naked and 
open, ſeems the beſt Confutation of it. Howe- 
ver, ſince great Streſs is ſaid to be put upon it, I 
add the following things. 


Firſt. It is abſolutely contradictory to that cer- 
tain Conviction, which neceſſarily and every Mo- 
ment riſes within us, when we turn our Thoughts 
upon ourſelves, when we reflect upon what is 
paſt, and look forward upon what is to come. 
All Imagination of a daily Change of Thar living 
Agent each Man calls himſelf, for another, or of 
any ſuch Change throughout our whole preſent 
Life, 1s intirely born down by our — Senſe 
of things. Nor is it poſſible for a Perſon in his 
wits, to alter his Conduct, with regard to his 
Health or Affairs, from a Suſpicion, that though 
he ſhould live to morrow, he ſhould not, howe- 


ver, be the ſame Perſon he is to day. And yet, if 


it be reaſonable to act, with reſpe& to a futute 
Life, upon this Notion that Perſonality is tranſi- 
ent, it is reaſonable to act upon it, with reſpect 
to the preſent, Here then is a Notion equally 

applicable 
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applicable to Religion and to our tem poral Con- 
cerns; And every one ſees and feels the inexpreſſi- 
ble Abſurdity of it in the latter Caſe: If therefore 
any can take up with it in the former, this cannot 
proceed from the Reaſon of the thing, but muſt be 
owing to an inward Unfairneſs, and ſecret Corrup- 
tion of Heart. 


Secondly. It is not an Idea, or abſtract Notion, 
or Quality, but a Being only, which is capable of 
Life and Action, of Happineſs and Miſery. Now 
all Beings confeſſedly continue the fame, during 
the whole Time of their Exiſtence. Conſider then 
a living Being now exiſting, and which has exiſted 
for any Time alive; this living Being muſt have 
done and ſuffered and enjoyed what it has done 
and ſuffered and enjoyed formerly, this living 
Being, I ſay, and not another, as really as it 
this Inſtant does and ſuffers and enjoys, what 
it does and ſuffers and enjoys this Inſtant. All 
theſe ſucceſſive Actions, Enjoyments, and Suffer- 
ings, are Actions, Enjoyments, and Sufferings 
of the ſame living Being. And they are ſo, prior 
to all Conſideration of its remembring or forget- 
ting; ſince remembring or forgetting can make 
no Alteration in the Truth of paſt Matter of Fact. 
And ſuppoſe this Being endued with limited Pow- 
ers of Knowledge and Memory, there is no more 
Difficulty in conceiving it to have a Power, of 
knowing itſelf to be the ſame living Being which 
It was * time ago, of remembring ſome of its 
Actions, Sufferings, and Enjoyments, and forget- 
ting others, than in conceiving it to know or re- 
member or forget any thing elic. 


Thirdly. Every Perſon is conſcious, that he is 
now the {ame Perſon or Self he was, as far back 
as his Remembrance reaches; ſince when any one 
reflects upon a paſt Action of his own, he is juſt 
as Certain of the Perſon who did that Actions 
namely, himſelf, the Perſon who now reflect, 

X 2 upon 
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upon it, as he is certain that the Action was at all 
done. Nay very often a Perſon's Aſſurance of an 
Action having been done, of which he is abſolute- 
ly aſſured, ariſes wholly from the Conſciouſneſs 
that he himſelf did it. And this He, Perſon, or 
Self, mult either be a Subſtance, or the Property 
of ſome Subſtance. If He, it Perſon, bea Sub- 
ſtance, then Coniciouſneſs that He is the ſame 
Perſon, is Conſciouſneſs that He is the fame Sub- 


ſtance. If the Perſonor He be the Property of a 5 
Subſtance, ſtill Gonſciouſneſs that He is the ſame 1 P 
(the ſame Property) is as certain a Proof that his P 
Subſtance remains the ſame as Conſciouſneſs that * 
he remains the ſame Subſtance would be; ſince 255 
the ſame Property cannot be transferred from one 1 © 
Subſtance to another. | be 

But though we are thus certain, that we are » 
the ſame Agents, living Beings, or Subſtances, P 


Now, which we were as far back as our Remem- 
| brances reaches, yet it is asked, Whether we 
| may not poſſibly be deceived in it? And this 
| Queſtion may. be asked at the End of any De- 
monſtration whatever. Becauſe it is a Queſtion 
concerning the Truth of Perception by Memory: 
| And he who can doubt, whether Perception by 
| Memory can in this Caſe be depended upon, may 
| doubt alſo, whether Perception by Deduction and 
; . . - . 
: Reaſoning, which alſo include Memory, or in- 
1 deed whether intuitive Perception, can. Here 
| | then we can go no farther. For it is ridiculous to 
attempt to prove the Truth of thoſe Perceptions, Þ 2 
whoſe Truth we can no otherwiſe prove, than by ſeemi 
| other Perceptions of exactly the ſame Kind with 
| them, and which there is juſt the ſame Ground to Þ « « 


ſuſpect; or to attempt to prove the Truth of our Þ me 
Faculties, which can no otherwiſe be proved, than 
| by the Uſe or Means of thoſe very ſuſpected Fa- 
| | cultics themſelves. . 3 
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II. 
Of the Nature of Virtue. 


HAT which renders Beings capable of 
moral Government, 1s their having a mo- 
ral Nature, and moral Faculties of Per- 
ception and of Action. Brute Creatures are 1m- 
preſſed and actuated by various Inſtincts and Pro- 
penſions; ſo allo are We. Bur additional to this, 
We have a Capacity of reflecting upon Actions 
and Characters, and making them an Object to 


our Thought: And on doing this, we naturally 


and unayoidably approve ſome Actions, under the 
peculiar View of their being virtuous and of 
Good-deſert, and condemn Others, as vitious and 
of Ill-deſert. That we have this moral approving 
and diſapproving * Faculty, is certain from our 
experiencing it in Ourſelves, and recognizing it 
in each other. It appears from our exerciſing it 
unavoidably in the Approbation and Diſapproba- 


tion even of feigned Characters: From the Words, 


right and wrong, odious and amiable, baſe and 
worthy, with many others of like Signification 


in all Languages, applied to Actions and Chara- 


tinction from all other Faculties 5 


15 
8 mn 4 
( 


5 
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racters: From the many written Syſtems of Mo- 
rals which ſuppoſe it; ſince it cannot be imagin- 
ed, that all theſe Authors, throughout all theſe 
Treatiſes, had abſolutely no Meaning at all to 


a This way of ſpeaking is taken from Epictetus *, and is made uſe of ag 
ſeeming the moſt full, and leaſt liable to Cavil. And the moral Faculty may 


bs underftood to have theſe two Epithets, Sonpraciny and aro3oruyraguuy, 
upon a double Account: Becauſe, upon a Survey of Actions, whether before 
or after they are done, it determines them to be good or evil; and alſo be- 
cauſe it determines itſelf to be the Guide of Action and of Life, in Contradiſ- 
or natural Principles of Action. In 
the very ſame Manner, as ſpeculative Reaſon directly and naturally judges of 
ſpeculative Truth and F alſhood; and, at the ſame Time is attended with 


++ 2 Conſciouſneſs upon Reflection, that the natural Right to judge of them be- 


py 
* 
1 


to it. * Arr, Epict. L. I. c. 1, 
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upon it, as he is certain that the Action was at all 
done. Nay very often a Perſon's Aſſurance of an 
Action having been done, of which he is abſolute- 
ly aſſured, ariſes wholly from the Conſciouſneſs 
that he himſelf did it. And this He, Perſon, or 
Self, mult either be a Subſtance, or the Property 
of ſome Subſtance. If He, it Perſon, bea Sub- 
ſtance, then Conſciouſneſs that He is the ſame 
Perſon, is Conſciouſneſs that He is the fame Sub- 
Nance. If thePerſonor He be the Property of a 
Subſtance, ſtill Conſciouſneſs that He is the ſame 
(the ſame Property) is as certain a Proof that his 
Subſtance remains the ſame as Conſciouſneſs that 
he remains the ſame Subſtance would be; ſince 
the ſame Property cannot be transferred from one 


Subſtance to anorher. 


But though we are thus certain, that we are 
the ſame Agents, living Beings, or Subſtances, 
Now, which we were as far back as our Remem- 
brances reaches, yet it is asked, Whether we 
may not poſſibly be deceived in it? And this 
Queſtion may be asked at the End of any De- 
monſtration whatever. Becauſe it is a Queſtion 
concerning the Truth of Perception by Memory: 
And he who can doubt, whether Perception by 
Memory can in this Caſe be depended upon, may 
doubt alſo, whether Perception by Deduction and 
Reaſoning, which alſo include Memory, or in- 
deed whether intuitive Perception, can. Here 
then we can go no farther. For it is ridiculous to 


attempt to prove the Truth of thoſe Perceptions, 


whoſe Truth we can no otherwiſe prove, than by 
other Perceptions of exactly the ſame Kind with 
them, and which there is juſt the ſame Ground to 
ſuſpect ; or to attempt to prove the Truth of our 
Faculties, which can no otherwiſe be proved, than 
by the Uſe or Means of thoſe very ſuſpected Fa- 
cultics themſelves. | 4g 
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HAT which renders Beings capable of 


moral Government, 1s their having a mo- 


ral Nature, and moral Faculties of Per- 


ception and of Action. Brute Creatures are im- 
preſſed and actuated by various Inſtincts and Pro- 
penſions; ſo alſo are We. But additional to this, 
We have a Capacity of reflecting upon Actions 
and Characters, and making them an Object to 
our Thought: And on doing this, we naturally 
and unavoidably approve ſome Actions, under the 
peculiar View of their being virtuous and of 
Good-deſert, and condemn Others, as vitious and 
of Ill-deſert. That we have this moral approving 
and diſapproving * Faculty, is certain from our 
experiencing it in Ourſelves, and recognizing it 
in each other. It appears from our exerciſing it 
unavoidably in the Approbation and Diſapproba- 


tion even of feigned Characters: From the Words, 
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right and wrong, odious and amiable, baſe and 
worthy, with many others of like Signification 
in all Languages, applied to Actions and Chara- 
racters: From the many written Syſtems of Mo- 
rals which ſuppoſe it; ſince it cannot be imagin- 
ed, that all theſe Authors, throughout all theſe 
Treatiſes, had abſolutely no Meaning at all to 


a This way of ſpeaking is taken from Epictetus *, and is made uſe of ay 
ſeeming the moſt full, and leaſt liable to Cavil. And the moral Faculty may 


de underflood to have theſe two Epithets, Sour aciny and aroSorjaogiUuy, 


upon a double Account: Becauſe, upon a Survey of Actions, whether before 
or after they are done, it determines them to be good or evil; and alſo be- 
cauſe it determines itſelf to be the Guide of Action and of Lite, in Contradiſ- 
tnction from all other Faculties, or natural Principles of Action. In 
the very ſame Manner, as ſpeculative Reaſon directly and naturally judges of 
ſpeculative Truth and Falſhood z and, at the ſame Time is attended with 
a Conſciouſneſs upon Reflection, that the natural Right to judge of them be- 
to it, * Arr, Epict. L. 1. c. 1, 
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their Words, or a Meaning merely chimerical : 
From our natural Senſe of Gratitude, which im- 


plies a Diſtinction between, merely being the In- 


ſtrument of Good, and intending it: From the 
like Diſtinction, every one makes, between Inju- 
ry and mere Harm, which, Hobbs ſays, is pecu- 
har to Mankind; And between Injury and juſt 
Puniſhment, a Diſtinction plainly natural prior 
to the Conſideration of human Laws. It is 
manifeſt great Part of common Language, 
and of common Behaviour over the World, 
is formed upon Suppoſition of ſuch a Moral 
Faculty; whether called Conſcience , moral 
Reaſon, moral Senſe, or divine Reaſon z whether 
conſidered as a Sentiment of the Underſtanding, 
or as a Perception of the Heart, or, which ſeems 
the Truth, as including both. Nor is it at all 
doubtful in the general, what Courſe of Action, this 
Faculty or practical diſcerning Power within us, 
approves, and what it diſapproves* For, as much 
as it has been diſputed wherein Virtue conſiſts, 
or whatever Ground for Doubt there may be a- 
bout Particulars, yet, in general, there is in rea- 
lity an univerſally acknowledged Standard of it. 
It is That which all Ages and all Countries have 
made Profeſſion of in Publick; it is That which 
every Man, you meet, puts on the Shew of; it 
is That which the primary and fundamental Laws 
of all civil Conſtitutions over the Face of the 
Earth, make it their Buſineſs and Endeavour to 
enforce the Practice of upon Mankind, namely, 
Juſtice, Veracity, and Regard to common Good. 
It being manifeſt then, in general, that we have 
ſuch a Faculty or Diſcernment as this, it may be 
of uſe to remark ſome things, more diſtinctly, 
concerning it. 


Firſt, 
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Firſt, It ought to be obſerved, that the Object 
of this Faculty is Actions, > comprehending under 
that Name active or practical Principles; theſe Prin- 
ciples from which Men would act if Occaſions and 
Circumſtances gave them Power; and which, when 
fixed and habitual in any Perſon, we call, his 
Character. It does not appear, that Brutes 
have the leaſt reflex Senſe of Actions as diſtin- 
guiſhed from Events, or that Will and Deſign, 
which conſtitute the very Nature of Actions as 
ſuch, are at all an Object to their Perception. 
But to ours they are: And they are the Object , 
and the only one, of the approving and diſapprov- 
ing Faculty. Acting, Conduct, Behaviour ab- 
{tracted from all Regard to what is, in Fact and 
Event, the Conſequence of it, 1s itſelf the natu- 
ral Object of the moral Diſcernment ; as ſpecu- 
lative Truth and Falſhood is, of ſpeculative Rea» 
ſon. Intention of ſuch and ſuch Conſequences, 
indeed, is always included; for it is Part of the 
Action itſelf: but though the intended good or 
bad Conſequence does not follow, we have exact- 


ly the ſame Senſe of the Action as if rhey did. 


In like Manner we think well or ill of Charac- 
ters, abſtracted from all Conſideration of the 
good or the evil, which Perſons of ſuch Cha- 
racters, have it actually in their Power to do. 
We never in the moral Way, applaud or blame 
either ourſelves or others, for what we enjoy, or 
what we ſuffer, or for having Impreſſions made 
upon us which we conſider as altogether out of 
our Power; but only for what we do, or would 
have done had it been in our Power; Or for 
what we leave undone which we might haye done, 
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or would have left undone though we could have 
done 1t. 


Secondly, Our Senſe or Diſcernment of Actions 
as morally good or evil, implies in it a Senſe or 
Diſcernment of them as of good or ill Deſert. It 
may be difficult to explain this Perception, ſo as 
to anſwer all the Queſtions which may be asked 
concerning it: But every one ſpeaks of ſuch and 
ſuch Actions as deſerving Puniſhment; and it is 
not, I ſuppoſe, pretended that they have ablo- 
lutely no Meaning at all to the Expreſſion. Now 
the Meaning plainly is not, that we conceive it 
for the Good of Society, that the Doer of ſuch 
Actions ſhould be made to ſuffer. For if unhap- 
pily it were reſolved, that a Man who, by ſome 
innocent Action, was infected with the Plague, 
ſhould be left to periſh leſt, by other Peoples 
coming near him, the Intection ſhould ſpread ; 
no one would ſay, he deſerved this Treatment. 
Innocence and IIll-deſert are inconſiſtent Ideas: 
Bur Ill-deſert ſuppoſes Guilt z and if one be not 
Part of the other, yet they are evidently and na- 
turally connected in our Mind. The Sight of a 
Man in Milery, raiſes our Compaſſion towards 
him; and if this Mitery be inflicted on him by a- 
nother, our Indignation againſt the Author of it. 
But when we are informed, that the Sufferer is 
a Villain, and is puniſhed only for his Treachery or 
Cruelty z our Compaſſion exceedingly leſſens, and, 
in many Inſtances, our Indignation wholly ſubſides. 
Now what produces this Effect, is the Conception 
of That in the Sufferer, which we call Ill-deſert 
Upon conſidering then, or . viewing together, 
our Notion of Vice and That of Miſery, there 
reſults a third, That of III-deſert. And thus 
there is in human Creatures an Aſſociation of 
the two Ideas, natural and moral Evil, Wicks 
edneſs and Puniſhment. If this aſſociation were 
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merely artificial or accidental, it were nothing : 
but being moſt unqueſtionably natural, it great- 
ly concerns us to attend to it, inſtead of en- 
deavouring to explain it away. 


It may be obſerved farther concerning our Per- 
ception of good and of ill Deſert, that the for- 
mer is very weak with reſpect to common Inſtan- 
ces of Virtue. One Reaſon of which may be, 
that it does not appear to a Spectator, how far 
ſuch Inſtances of Virtue proceed from a virtu- 
ous Principle, or in what Degree this Princi- 
py is prevalent; ſince a very weak Regard to 

irtue, may be ſufficient to make Men act well 
in many common Inſtances. And on the other 
hand, our Perception of Ill-deſert in vitious Ac» 
tions, leſſens in Proportion to the Temptations 
Men are thought to have had to ſuch Vices. 
For, Vice in human Creatures conſiſting chiefly 
in the Abſence or Want of the virtuous Prin- 
ciple z though a Man be overcome, ſuppoſe, by 
Tortures, it does not from thence appear, to 
what Degree the virtuous Principle was want- 
ing. All that appears is, that he had it not in 
ſuch a Degree, as to prevail over the Tempta- 
tion: But poſſibly he had it in a Degree, which 
would have rendred him Proof againſt common 
Temptations. 


Thirdly. Our Perception of Vice and Ill-deſert 
ariſes from, and is the Reſult of, a Compariſon of 
Actions with the Nature and Capacities of the A- 
gent. For, the mere Neglect of doing what we 
ought todo, would, in many Caſes be determined 
by all Men to be in the higheſt Degree vitious : 
And this Determination mult ariſe from ſuch Com- 
pariſon, and be the Reſult of it; becauſe ſuch Ne- 
glect would not be vitious in Creatures of other na- 
fures and Capacities, as Brutes. And it 8 
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ſame alſo with reſpect to poſitive Vices, or ſuch 
as conſiſt in doing what we ought not. For, e- 
very one has a difterent Senſe of Harm done by an 
Ideot, Madman or child, and by one of mature 
and common Underſtanding ; though the Action, 
of both, including the Intention which is part 
of the Action, be the ſame, as it may be, ſince 
Ideots and Madmen, as well as children, are ca- 
pable not only of doing Miſchief, but alſo of in- 
tending it. Now this Difference muſt ariſe from 
ſome what diſcerned in the Nature or Capacities of 
one, which renders the Action vitious; and the 
Want of which in the other, renders the ſame 
Action innocent or leſs vitious And this plainly 
ſuppoſes a Compariſon, whether reflected upon 
or not, between the Action and Capacities of the 
Agent, previous to our determining an Action to 
be vitious. And hence ariſes a proper Application 
of the Epithets, incongruous, unſuitable, diſpro- 
portionate, unfit, to Actions which our moral Fa- 
culty determines to be vitious. 


Fourthly. It deſerves to be conſidered, whether 
Men are more at Liberty in Point of Morals, to 
make themſelves miſerable without reaſon, than to 
make other people ſo; or diſſolutely to neglect 
their own greater good, for the ſake of a preſent 
lefſer Gratification, than they are to neglect the 
Good of others, whom Nature has committed to 
their Care. It ſhould ſeem, that a due Concern 
about our own Intereſt or Happinels, and a reaſo- 
nable Endeavour to ſecure and promote it, which 
is, I think, very much the Meaning of the Word 
Prudence, in our Language; it ſhould ſeem, that 
this is Virtue, and the contrary Behaviour faulty 
and blameable : Since in the calmeſt way of Re- 
flection, we approve of the firſt, and condemn 
the other Conduct, both in Ourſelves and Others. 
This Approbation and Diſapprobation are altogether 


different 
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different form mere Deſire of our own or 
their Happineſs, and Sorrow upon miſſing it, For 
the Object or Occaſion of this laſt Kind of Per- 
ception, is Satisfaction, Uneaſineſs, or Loſs; 
whereas the Object of the firſt is active behaviour 
In one Caſe, what our Thoughts fix upon, is our 
Condition; in the other, our Conduct. It is true 


indeed, that Nature has not given in ſo ſenſible a 


Diſapprobation of Imprudence and Folly, either 
in Ourſelves or Others, as of Falſhood, Injuſtice 
and Cruelty : I ſuppole, becauſe That conſtant 
habitual Senſe of private Intereſt and good, which 
we always carry about with us, renders ſuch ſen- 
ſible Diſapprobation, leſs neceſſary, leſs wanting, 
to kcep us from imprudently neglecting our own 
Happineſs, and Fooliſhly injuring Ourſelves, than 
it is neceſſary and wanting to keep us from in- 
juring Others, to whoſe, Good we cannot have 
lo ſtrong and conſtant a regard: And allo becauſe 
Imprudence and Folly, apearing to bring its own 
Puniſhment more immediately and conſtantly than 


injurious Behaviour, it leſs needs the additional 


Puniſhment, which would be inflicted upon it by 
others, had they the ſame ſenſible Indignation a- 
gainſt it, as againſt Injuſtice and Fraud and Cru- 
elty. Beſides, Unhappineſs being in itſelf the na- 
tural Objeck of Compaſſion; the Unhappineſs 


which People bring upon themſelves, though ir 


be wilfully, excites in us fome Pity for them : and 
this of Courſe leſſens our Diſpleaſure againſt them. 
But ftill it is matter ot Experience, that we are 
formed ſo, as to reflect very ſeverely upon the 


h 8 Inſtances of imprudent Neglects and foo- 
7 


ſh Raſhneſs, both in Ourſelves and others. In 


| Inſtances of this kind, Men often ſay of them- 


ſelves with Remorſe, and of others with ſome In- 
dignation, that they deſerved to ſuffer ſuch Cala- 
mities, becauſe they brought them upon them- 
ſelves, and would not take Warning. Particular- 


ly 
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ly when Perſons come to Poverty and Diſtreſs by 
a long courſe of Extravagance, and after frequent 
Admonitions, though without Falſhood or In- 
Juſtice, we plainly do not regard ſuch People as 
alike Objects of Compaſſion to thoſe, who are 
brought into the ſame Condition by unavoidable 
Accidents. From theſe things it appears, that 
Prudence is a Species of Virtue, and Folly of 
Vice: meaning by Folly, ſomewhat quite different 
from mere Incapacity; a thoughtleſs want of that 
Regard and Attention to our own Happineſs, 
which we had Capacity for. And this, the Word 
properly includes, and, as it ſeems, in its uſual 
Acceptation for we ſcarce apply it to brute Crea- 
rures, 


However if any Perſon be diſpoſed to diſpute 
the Matter, I ſhall very willingly give him up 
the Words Virtue and Vice, as not applicable to 
Prudence and Folly : but muſt beg leave to inſiſt, 
that the Faculty within us which is the Judge of 
Actions, approves of prudent Actions, and diſap- 
proves imprudent ones; I ſay prudent and imprudent 

Actions as ſuch, and conſidered diſtinctly from the 
Happineſs or Miſery which they occaſion. And 
by the way, this Obſervation may help to deter- 
mine, what Juſtneſs there is in that Objection a- 


gainſt Religion, that it teaches us tg be intereſted 
and ſelfiſh. 


Fifthly. Without inquiring how far and in what 
Senſe, Virtue is reſolvable into Benevolence, and 
Vice into the Want of it; it may be proper to 
obſerve, that Benevolence and the Want of it 
ſingly conſidered, are in no fort the Whole of 
Virtue and Vice. For if this were the Caſe, in 
the Review of ones own Character or That of 
Others, our moral Underſtanding and moral Senſe 

would 


: ther's in equal Degrees. The Fact then appears to 
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would be indifferent to every thing, but the De- 
grees in which Benevolence prevailed, and the 
Degrees in which it was wanting. That is, we 
ſnould neither approve of Benevolence to Some 
Perſons rather than to Others, nor diſapprove In- 
Juſtice and Falſhood upon any other Account, 
than merely as an Overballance of Happineſs was 
foreſecn likely to be produced by the firit, and of 
Miſery by the ſecond, But now onthe contrary, 
ſuppoſe two Men Competitors for any thing what- 
ever, which would beof equal Advantage to cach 
of them: Though nothing indeed would be more 
impertinent, than for a Stranger to buſy himſelf 
to get One of them preferred to the Other; yet 
ſuch Endeavour would be Virtue, in Behalf of a 
Friend or Benefactor, abſtracted from all Conſi- 
deration of diſtant Conſequences: as that Exam- 
ples of Gratitude, and the Cultivation of Fricnd- 
ſhip, would be of general Good to the World. 
Again, ſuppoſe one Man ſhould, by Fraud or 
Violence, take from another the Fruit of his La- 
bour, with Intent to give it to a third, who, he 
thought, would have as much Pleaſure from it, as 
would ballance the Pleaſure which the firſt Poſſeſ- 
ſor would have had in the Enjoyment, and his 


Vexation in the Loſs of it; ſuppoſe alſo that no 


bad Conſequences would follow: -yet ſuch an 
Action would ſurely be vitious. Nay, farther, 
were Treachery, Violence and Injuſtice, no o- 
therwiſe vitious than as foreſeen likely to produce 


nan Overballance of Miſery to Society; then, if in 
any Caſe a Man could procure to Himſelf as great 


Advantage by an Act of Injuſtice, as the whole 
foreſeen Inconvenience likely to be brought upon 
Others by it, would amount to; ſuch a Piece of 
Injuſtice would not be faulty or vitious at all: Be- 


Cauſe it would be: no more than, in any other Caſe, 


for a Man to prefer his own Satisfaction to Ano- 
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be, that we are conſtituted ſo, as to condemn Falſ- 
hood, unprovoked Violence, Injuſtice, and to ap- 
prove of Benevolence to Some preferably to O- 
thers, abſtracted from all Conſideration, . which 
Conduct is likelieſt to produce an Overballance 


of Happineſs or Miſery. And therefore, were the 


Author of Nature to propoſe nothing as an End 
but the Production of Happineſs, were His moral 
Character merely That of Benevolence; yet Ours 
is not ſo. Upon that Suppoſition indeed, the on- 
ly Reaſon of his giving us the above-mentioned 
Approbation of Benevolence to Some Perſons ra- 
ther than Others, and Diſapprobation of Falſ- 
hood, unprovoked Violence, and Injuſtice, muſt 
be, that He foreſaw, this Conſtitution of our Na- 
ture would produce more Happineſs, than form- 
ing us with a Temper of mere general Beneyo- 
lence: But ſtill, ſince this is our Conſtitution, 
Falſhood, Violence, Injuſtice, muſt be Vice in us, 
and Benevolence to Some preferably to Others, 
Virtue abſtracted from all Conſideration of the O- 
verballance of Evil or Good, which they may ap- 
pear likely to produce. 


Nov if human Creatures are endued with ſuch a 
moral Nature as we have been explaining, or with 
a moral Faculty, the natural Object of which is 
Actions; moral Government mult conſiſt, in ren- 
dring them happy and unhappy, in rewarding 
and puniſhing them, as they follow, neglect, or 
depart from, the moral Rule of Action interwo- 
ven in their Nature, or ſuggeſted and enforced by 
this moral Faculty *: in rewarding and puniſhing 
them upon Account of their {o doing. 


I am not ſenſible that I have, in the fifth Ob- 
ſervation, contradicted what any Author deſigned 
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to aſſert. But ſome of er and diſtinguiſned 
Merit, have I think expreſſed themſelves in a man- 

ner, which may occaſion ſome Danger, to care- 
leſs Readers, of imagining, the whole of Virtue 


to conſiſt in ſingly aiming, according to the beſt 


of their Judgment, at promoting the Happineſs 
of Mankind in the preſent Statez and the whole 
of Vice, in doing what they foreſee, or might 
foreſce, is likely to produce an Overballance of 
Unhappineſs in it: than which Miſtakes, none 
can be conceived more terrible. For it is certain, 
that ſome of the moſt ſhocking Inſtances of In- 
juſtice. Adultery, Murder, Perjury, and even of 
8 may, in many ſuppoſeable Caſes, not 
have the Appearance of being likely to produce 
an Overballance of Miſery in the preſent State; 
perhaps ſometimes may have the contrary Appear- 
ance. For this Reflection might eaſil * carried 
on, but I forbear- The Happineſs of the World 
is the Concern of Him, who is the Lord and the 
Proprietor of it: Nor do we know what we are 
about, when we endeavour to promote the Good 
of Mankind in any Ways but thoſe which He has 
directed; that is indeed in all Ways not contrary 
to Veracity and Juſtice. I ſpeak thus upon Sup- 
poſition of Perſons really endeavouring, in ſome 
Sort, to do good without Regard to theſe. But the 
Truth ſeems to be, that ſuch ſuppoſed Endeavours, 
proceed, almoſt always, from Ambition, the Spirit 
of Party, or ſome indirect Principle, concealed 
perhaps in great Meaſure from perſons themſelves. 
And though it is our Buſineſs and our Duty to 
endeavour, within the Bounds of Veracity and 
Juſtice, to contribute to the Eaſe, Convenience, 
and even Chearfulneſs and Diverſion of our Fel- 
low- creatures; yet from our ſhort Views, it is great- 


ly uncertain, whether this Endeavour will, in par- 


ticular Inſtances, produce an Overballance of 
Happineſs upon the whole: ſince ſo * 2 
11tant 
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diſtant things muſt come into the Account. And 


8 


That which makes it our Duty, is, that there is 
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ſiome appearance that it will, and no poſitive Ap- 
f pearance ſufficient to ballance this, on the con- 
trary Side; and allo that ſuch benevolent Endea- 
 _ vouris a Cultivation of that moſt excellent of all 
5 virtuous Principles, the active Principle of Bene- 
3 volence. $a | 


However, though Veracity, as well as Juſtice, 

is. to be our Rule of Life, it muſt be added, other- 
wiſe a ſnare will be laid in the way of ſome plain 
Men, thatthe Uſe of common Forms of Specch ge- 
nerally underſtood, cannot be Falſhood, and, in 
general, that there can be no deſigned Falſhood 
without deſigning to deceive. It muſt likewiſe 
+, * be obſerved, that in numberleſs Caſes, a Man may 

%  _ be under the ſtricteſt Obligations to what he forc- 
ſees will deceive, without his intending it. - For 
it is impoſſible not to foreſee, that the Words and 
Actions of Men in different Ranks and Employ- 
ments, and of different Educations, will perpe- 
tually be miſtaken by each other: And it cannot 
but be ſo, whilſt they will judge with the utmoſt 
Oareleſſneſs, as they daily do, of what they are 
not, perhaps, enough informed to be competent 
Judges of, even though they conſidered it with 
great Attention. | 
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